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‘ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.)—Cowrpkr. 


VoL. XV. NO. 2. 
COMING MEN. 


X.—MR. EDGAR G. HARDY, 
Sayer St. Board School, London, SE. 








To one well acquainted with the professionally 
political phase of the teaching profession, the name 
which now appears at the head of this column will 
be familiar. As we proceeded to the busy metropo- 
lis wherein Mr. Hardy labours, we recounted to our- 
selves the exploits of the “young bloods” during 
recent years, and it was one of our most prominent 
impressions that Mr. Hardy formed a striking figure 
in the pictures we conjured up beforeus. The initia- 
tion of the Assistant Teachers’ National Movement, 
the Nottingham Conference of Assistants, the Assis- 
tant Teachers’ National Committee, the Leeds and 
Liverpool Conferences of the N.U.T. all occur to one 
au faut with Union matters when Mr. Hardy’s name 
is mentioned. 

Arrived at our destination, we found a cheery and 
gentlemanly welcome awaiting us, and proceeding to 
our task in that peculiar manner which characterises 
those who follow our avocation, we found that Mr. 
Hardy was born at Hinckley, Leicestershire, in 1866. 
He is the son of Mr. James Hardy, Head Master of 
Pelham Street Board School, Brighton, which is one 
of the most successful schools of that town. Mr. 
James Hardy is an ardent unionist, an experienced 
and successful teacher, and is well known throughout 
the country as an educationist, and as a prominent 
worker in many movements having as their aim the 
good of their fellow townsmen. Many of the traits 
which evidence themselves in Mr. Edgar Hardy’s 
character are obviously hereditary. 

Mr. Hardy was educated at the Pelham Street 
Board School, and afterwards at the Brighton 
Grammar School. Towards the latter institution he 
displays a feeling akin to endearment. Speaking of 
this school, Mr. Hardy said: 

‘It is in a great measure due to my training here 
that | so heartily detest the cramming and “ result” 
rages that still to a lamentable degree disgrace our 
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elementary schools. Mr. Marshall, the Head Master 
of the Brighton Grammar School, is a man who, 
whilst in no degree despising or neglecting the in- 
stilling of knowledge into the minds of those placed 
under his care, is above and beyond all this a trainer 
of the mind; and some of my most pleasing and 
valuable recollections of my old school are connected 
with the lessons which he gave from time to time 
upon events of the day and what they taught. He 


led us by these “ talks ” to see that we had a part to 


fill as men and citizens, and that every boy in the 
school was and would be to some extent responsible 
as a history maker. He showed us our responsi- 
bilities as boys, and how they bore upon our privi- 
leges and responsibilities as men, and always en- 
deavoured to teach us the necessities of Christian 
Citizenship—truly a “Citizenship Syllabus” long 
before 1893.’ 

A feature of this school was the teaching of His- 
tory, Geography, Natural Science, and the love of 
Nature by properly organised and periodical excur- 
sions. These were always under the supervision of 
the masters, and whilst the outing itself was always 
dear to the boyish heart, the system under which it 
took place ensured that the time was spent to the 
best advantage. 

‘Many were the lessons I learnt thus,’ said Mr. 
Hardy, ‘which have been of permanent benefit, and 
which could have been learnt in no other way.’ 

Mr. Hardy served his apprenticeship as a Pupil 
Teacher with his father, on the completion of which 
he entered the Training College at Homerton, Lon- 
don. Here he spent the years 1886-7, and was 
placed in the First Division of the Certificate List in 
both years. Leaving college he entered the service 
of the Leeds School Board. 

His attainments and marked ability as a teacher 
have enabled him to obtain experience in some of 
the best schools in the city, and he possesses a repu- 
tation as a teacher of which many may naturally be 
envious. He has recently accepted service under 
the London School Board, and is now engaged as 
Assistant Master at the Sayer Street Board School, 
Walworth, under the supervision of Mr. C. H. 
Heller, B.A. 
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Mr. Hardy threw himself heartily into work imme- 
diately on concluding his collegiate training. The 
Leeds Branch of the N.U.T. has been fortunate since 
1888 in possessing a gentleman of Mr. Hardy’s 
calibre to assist in the splendid development which 
has recently characterised their organisation. Mem- 
bers of the Leeds Conference will have striking 
recollections of the magnificent manner in which the 
local association acted as host, and those who know 
how valuable an able and never-tiring worker is 
on such occasions will be able to realise what the 
members of the Leeds Association thought of Mr. 
Hardy. Our personal knowledge of the labour 
expended on that particular Conference prompts us 
to say that Mr. Hardy earned the gratitude of the 
Union. 

In connection with the work of the N.U.T,, 
Mr. Hardy is chiefly known for his eloquence and 
splendid style of address. It is no exaggeration to 
state that he is, without doubt, one of the most able 
and effective orators in the ranks of the Union. In 
the many efforts he has made on behalf of the 
Union's policy on the platform he has demonstrated 
his power to make his audience grasp 

* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ 


He has addressed meetings of the local associa- 
tions as a special deputation at Bradford, Sheffield, 
Halifax, Pontefract, Brighton, and other places, and 
has on various occasions represented the Leeds 
Association at Conference. He is now an active 
member of the West Lambeth Association. 

He was one of those who inaugurated the first 
Conference of Assistant Teachers, which was held at 
Sheffield at the commencement of 1892. 

The Committee elected by that Conference unani- 
mously voted him to the chair, and in the October of 
the same year he presided over the second Con- 
ference of Assistant Teachers at Nottingham. In 
this capacity, Mr. Hardy may be said to have given 
the first salutary lesson to the general community 
upon the nature and calibre of the Assistant 
Teacher. 

The true educational ring, the gentlemanly elo- 
quence, and the broad grasp of such questions as 
impeded the progress of his fellows which charac- 
terised his address to the Nottingham Conference, 
will linger long with those who were fortunate 
enough to be present. His conduct in the chair, and 
his dignified and masterly reply to the civic and 
clerical authorities who bade the Conference welcome, 
were but items in a day’s labour that earned for him 
the gratitude of his fellows and the plaudits of those 
under whose notice his efforts came. 

Prominent as he has been in the organisation of 
the forces of the Assistant Teacher, Mr. Hardy has 
consistently and influentially opposed the principle 
of Federation now adopted by the Assistant 
Teachers’ Associations. In the first debate on this 
subject at the Nottingham Conference he felt com- 
pelled to speak against the proposal, although he 
occupied the chair. His unavailing efforts at Derby 
to prevent the adoption of the scheme were the only 
dangers which his opponents thought of moment. 

We asked for Mr. Hardy’s view of this question, 
and he replied : 

‘My only idea of the use of the Federation is 
that it will voice the claims of the Assistant. It 








may be useful in disseminating information between 
the various associations and in organising the power 
of the Assistants, but as soon as it attempts to take 
independent action I think it will make a serious 
error, should it ever attempt to do that. I consider 
that the safety and salvation of all classes oj 
teachers lie in the N.U.T. Up toa certain point | 
can see that much useful work may be done bya 
sectional body, but beyond that point I regard 
sectionalization as being positively harmful to our 
welfare. We are teachers first, heads and assistants 
afterwards. Federation may be of service as a tem. 
porary organisation ; as a permanent scheme I still 
regard it with suspicion.’ 

Mr. Hardy does not think that the present state of 
the Union, or the position and prospects of the teach. 
ing profession, are such as render it advisable for the 
N.U.T. to be placed upon a Trades Union basis. He 
would, however, establish a friendly connection with 
other Trades Unions, and he believes that many of 
their ideas and practices might with advantage be 
assimilated. 

He is of opinion that teachers should be recognised 
as Civil Servants. He also regards the organisation 
of technical and secondary education as a matter of 
vital importance to the elementary school teacher. 
Speaking on the question of Rate Aid, he said :— 

‘Some means of enabling Voluntary Schools to go 
forward, instead of acting, as many of them do, as a 
drag upon other schools, ought to be found in the 
interests of education. Of course the spending of 
public money must go hand in hand with a propor- 
tional amount of public control in the administration 
of those funds.’ 

We drew Mr. Hardy’s attention to the tendency 
now being displayed among the members of the 
N.U.T. to establish District Unions. 

‘I am glad,’ he said, ‘to see the formation of these 
bodies in various parts of the country, for where well 
organised and worked, I am confident that they can 
and do bring about immense good in the way of in- 
fluencing public opinion and the press especially. 
I am far too well aware of the splendid work of the 
West Yorks District Union, and its zealous band of 
officials, not to have high hopes of their success and 
benefits.’ 

Other questions which we discussed brought out 
the information that Mr. Hardy believes in some 
extension of the Union’s Sustentation Fund, but he 
cannot see the possibility of establishing a fund for 
the maintenance of a teacher who declines to work 
for a starvation wage. He waxed warm on the in- 
justice of the absence of superannuation, and finally 
delivered the following respecting the method at 
present adopted for the election of the N.U.T. Execu- 
tive. 

‘ Theoretically the present system is not, I think, 
the best ; practically, though, I believe it gives us all 
that we could desire, viz., a thoroughly representative 
Executive. The defects of the “Electoral District” 
schemes are such that, as-we are at present consti- 
tuted, they seem to me to far outweigh any theoretical 
advantages the system may promise.’ 

Such was the intelligence we gleaned in our con- 
versation with one who will assuredly make his mark 
both in his profession and in the ranks of the Union’s 
workers. 

Mr. Hardy is an excellent acquisition to the metro- 
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polis, and adds one more to the many able members 
of the West Lambeth Association. 

Those interested in the efforts that are being made 
for the teacher’s emancipation will do well to note 
Mr. Hardy’s future career. His ability and eloquence 
will sooner or later place him in the front rank, and 
we look forward with confidence to the time when our 
predictions respecting him will be adequately fulfilled. 


—— +s 


SCIENCE TEACHING, 


In a comprehensive address {delivered at the last annual general 
meeting of the Chemical Society, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., 
the President, touched upon a number of points of interest to 
teachers, and especially to those 
who give instruction in science 
subjects. The address, which 
was a very long one, is printed 
in full in the May number of the 
Fournal of the Society, and the 
following is an abstract of one of 
the sections :— 


English boys and girls at the 
present day are the victims of 
excessive lesson learning, and 
are also falling a prey, in in- 
creasing numbers year by year, to 
the examination-demon, which 
threatens to become by far the 
most ruthless monster the world 
has ever known either in fact or 
in fable. Ask any teacher who 
has to do with students fresh 
from school his opinion of them : 
he will say that in the great 
majority of cases they have little 
if any power of helping them- 
selves, little desire to learn about 
things, little if any observing 
power, little desire to reason on 
what they see or are called on 
to witness ; that they are desti- 
tute of the sense of accuracy, and 
satisfied with any performance 
however slovenly ; that, in short, 
they are neither inquisitive nor 
acquisitive, and as they too often 
are idle as well, the opportuni- 
ties offered to them are blindly 
sacrificed. A considerable pro- 
portion undoubtedly are by na- 
ture mentally very feeble ; but 
the larger number are by no 
means without ability, and are, 
in fact, victims of an acquired 
disease. A remedy must be found 
for this state of things. Boys 
and girls at school must be taught 
from the very earliest moment 
todo and to appreciate, It is of 
no use teaching them merely 
about things, however interest- 
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Armstrong urged that in the future a// subjects should be taught 
scientificaily at school, in order to inculcate those habits of mind 
which are termed scientific habits ; the teaching of scientific method 

not the mere shibboleths of some branch of natural science—must 
be insisted on. No doubt some branch of chemistry, with a due 
modicum of physics, etc., is the subject by means of which we may 
best instil the scientific habits associated with experimental studies, 
but it must be the true chemistry of the discoverer, not the cookery- 
bouk-receipt pseudo-form which has so long usurped its place. What- 
ever be taught, mere repetition work and lesson-learning mus? give 
place to a system of allowing children to do things themselves. Should 
the attempt to infuse the research spirit into our teaching generally 
be successful, then there will be hope that, in the course of a genera 
tion or so, the education given in our schools will be worthy of being 


| named a ‘/iberal education,’ which it never will be so long as we 


worship the old-world classical fetish, and allow our schools to be 
controlled by those who reverence this alone, having never been in- 
structed in a wider faith. 

As regards college courses, Prof. Armstrong said he could see no 
reason to modify the views ex- 
pressed in his address to the 
chemical section of the British 
Association at Aberdeen in 1885 ; 
on the contrary, the experience 
he had since gained as a teacher 
and examiner served only to 
strengthen them and to con- 
vince him of the paramount 
necessity of a very radical change 
in our system of instruction. 
The ‘thorough’ course of qua- 
litative analysis which it has 
long been customary to impose 
at a very early period of the stu- 
dent’s career must, he thought, 
he relegated to near its close ; 
this course certainly has not the 
effect of producing competent 
analysts, and but too often re- 
duces those who toil through it 
to the dead level of machines ; 
in hundreds of cases students, as 
it were, hung up their intelli- 
gence on the clothes-peg outside 
and entered the examination 
room masked with a set of ana- 
lytical tables, through which 
alone they allowed themselves to 
ve actuated, and to which they 
rendered the blindest obedience. 
(Jualitative analysis actually re- 
quires the fullest exercise of the 
mental faculties as well as con- 
siderable manipulative skill. By 
introducing this branch of study 
at too early a period, students 
are forced to act as machines, 
inasmuch as they do not, and 
cannot, know enough to work 
intelligently; they are being 
taught to run before they have 
learnt to walk. Even when the 
interactions on which qualitative 
analysis is based are fully stu- 
died, and the equations relating 
thereto are conscientiously writ- 
ten out, the result is not much 








ing—no facts must be taught 

without their use being taught 

simultaneously ; and, as far as possible, they must be led to 
discover the facts for themselves. Instead of placing con- 
densed summaries in their hands, they must be led to use works of 
reference and acquire the habit of finding out; they must always 
be at work applying their knowledge and solving problems. It is 
a libel on the human race to say, as many do, that children cannot 
think and reason, and that they can only be taught facts ; early 
childhood is the time at which these faculties are most apparent, 
and it is probably through failure to exercise them then that they 
suffer atrophy. The so-called science introduced into a few schools 
in answer to the persistent demands of its advocates has been in 
most cases a shallow fraud, of no value whatever educationally. 
Boys see oxygen made and things burnt in it, which gives them much 
pleasure ; but, after all, this is but the old lesson-learning in an 
interesting shape, and has no superior educational effect. Prof. 


| 


better, owing to the slight im- 
portance of so many of the in- 
teractions apart from their tech- 
nical application in analysis, and oo, on account of ignorance 
of the precise nature of many of the interchanges which occur : the 
persistent misrepresentation of facts which such a course encourages 
is one of its worst features. 

Prof. Armstrong expressed the belief that in the near future 
students will first be set to solve problems, each in its way a little 
research, and involving much simple quantitative work ; they will 
thus be taught chemical method, or, in other words, ¢he art of dis- 
covery. They will then be taken through a course of quantitative 
exercises with the object of making them acquainted, by direct contact 
with the facts, with the fundamental principles of chemical science, 
which are but too rarely appreciated at the present day. After this, 
they will seek to acquire proficiency in quantitative analysis and in 
the art of making preparations ; and subsequently they will give 
sufficient attention to the study of physical properties to enable them 
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to appreciate the physico-chemical methods of inquiry which are 
now of such importance. ‘The study of qualitative analysis in detail 
will be left to the last, as being an eminently technical subject. 
Meanwhile, by attendance at lectures, by reading carefully chosen 
works of a kind altogether different from the soul-destroying text- 
books, and especially by the study of classical models in chemical 
literature, they will have acquired what is commonly spoken of as 


theoretical knowledge, but too often regarded by us as of secondary | 


importance, and which it is so difficult to make Englishmen realise 
means a proper understanding of the subject. Students so trained— 
imbued from the outset, even from early school days, with the 
research spirit—will at all times be observant and critical, nay, even 
logical ; dogmatic teaching will cease to have any charm for them : 
they will actually take deep interest in their studies—a result 
devoutly to be hoped for, as nothing is more galling to the teacher 
at the present day than the indifference of the average student and 
his refusal to give attention to anything unless it will pay in an 
examination. At the close of such a course, the student will be 
thoroughly prepared to undertake original investigation, distinctly 
with the object of exhibiting his 

individuality and originality, and 

not, as at present, with the ob- 

ject of acquiring for the first 

time an insight into the methods 

of the investigator ; he will thus 

be spared the unpleasant dis- 

covery which the advanced stu- 

dent now too often makes, that 

his early training has unfitted 

him, rather than prepared him, 

for the task of original inquiry. 


The principles laid down by 
Prof. Armstrong will commend 
themselves to all teachers of 
science, but they cannot be car- 
ried into effect under the present 
system of payment by results. 
So long as teachers depend upon 
examinational successes for their 
fees, so long must they continue 
to use summaries, and so long 
will text - books be written to 
cover examiners’ syllabuses. 
Neither the teachers nor the 
text-book writers are to blame, 
but the authorities who persist 
in measuring a winter’s work in 
an evening's examination. 


— wo - 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
FOR CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION. 


I.—Nores ON FRENCH 
ENGLIsSu Sicut-TEsTs. 

The following are notes on, 
and translations of, the italicised 
passages in the French-English 
sight-tests set in the July number 
of the ‘ PRacricaL TEACHER,’ 
to which the student is recom- 
mended to refer for the con- 
text : 

A.—(i.) Accablé par la foule 
des Sarassin Overwhelmed 
by the multitude of the Saracens. 

Vote. —Nouns expressing quantity are usually followed by the 
partitive article @e and not by des as here. The explanation for the 
exception here is that Serassins is not used fartitively ; the whole 


of the Sara re referred to. But ‘a crowd of Saracens’ would | 


be translated * Une foule de Sarassins.’ 


(it.) Jf w'a pu recuetdlir 
] 


lement son épée. We was not able to 
secure likewise (or also) his sword. 

Note /-pée is feminine. Why is sen used before it? 

Comme prix Mun mbat singulier a quiconque pourra le 
reine re As the prize of a single combat (or hand-to-hand conflict 
between two individuals) to whosoever shall win it. 


Vote that guicongue, like the English word what, is equivalent to | 


the antecedent and relative, 4¢., it celui qui, 
~ 


De le dominer par son ascendant et d’en faire Linstrument de ses 
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| desseins = To rule it by its ascendancy and to make it the instr. 


ment of its designs. 

Note that the French say ‘to make of it the instrument, etc,’ 
.. We have en before faire. 

De le rendre dominant = To make it powerful. 

Observe that vendre not faire translates the English make when 
followed by an adjective. 

Daccrottre le trésor de ses connaissances = To augment the trea. 
sure of its knowledge. 

Note that connaissance with the meaning of knowledge is used in 
the plural. 


(iii.) Aimer le beau = To love the beautiful. 

Here /e is the generic article. 

Quelle quelle soit = Whatever it may be. 

Note that quel que, quelque que, quoi que, and quoigue are 
followed by the subjunctive mood. 

Nous tentons de faire revivre la beauté qui nous a charmés = 
We try to make the beauty that has charmed us revive ; or, we try 

to recall the beauty that has de. 
lighted us. 

Note that the complementary 
infinitive after faire almost al- 
ways immediately follows faire. 

Why is charmés plural? Be- 
cause the verb conjugates with 
avoir and the direct object nous 
precedes it. 

(iv.) Parce qu'elle leur est im- 
posée = Because it is imposed 
on it. 

Why /eur ? Because imfoser 
is followed by 2. 

Voila ce gue tous les étres ont 
de commun = That is what all 
beings have in common. 

Note that commun is an ad- 
jective ; it is preceded by dé ac- 
cording to the rule that ‘an ad- 
jective qualifying an indefinite 
pronoun (ce que) requires de 
before it.’ 

dl n'a été donné qua un bien 
petit nombre de savoir gu'ils en 
ont une = It has been granted 
only to a very small number to 
know they have one. 

Note: (a2) That the infinitive 
in apposition with the smper- 
sonal pronoun i requires de be- 
fore it, hence we have de sa- 
voir; (6) the presence of en 
before ont; this is always the 
case when the sentence ends in 
a numeral without the noun ex- 

ressed ; literally the translation 
is ‘ they have one of them.’ 

Le seul étre doué de raison 
que nous connaissions, est 
homme = The only being en- 
dowed with reason that we know 
of is man. 

Note: (a) connaissions is in 
the subjunctive because of the 
antecedent (ére) of the relative 
(gue) being very closely limited 
by the word sez/ ; (6) that ce is 
used before es¢ because the sub- 
ject étre is rather far removed 
from the verb. 

(v.) Le duc alors fit avancer de nouveau ses archers = The 
Duke then made his archers advance once more. 

| Mote again that avancer immediately follows fé (pret. of faire). 

Il leur ordonna de ne plus tirer droit devant eux = He ordered 

| them to no longer shoot straight before them. 

| Note: (a) leur is dative because ordonner is intransitive and 
is followed by @; (4) ne plus, ne pas, etc., often come together, 
instead of (as usual) being separated by the verb, when used with 

| the infinitive; thus we have me plus tirer instead of ne trer 
plus. 

Pour qu'ils tombassent par-dessus le rempart du camp ennemi 
= In order that they might fall beyond the rampart of the hostile 
camp (i.¢.,, the camp of the enemy). 

| Note: (a) That éombassent is subjunctive after a conjunction 
(four que) denoting purpose ; (6) ennemi here is an adjective. 
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Mais il n’en continua pas moins = But he continued none the 


less on that account. 
Note the use of en to denote on that account. 


(vi.) Qué venaient de bouleverser P Europe = Which had just 
overthrown Europe. : 

Notice again this common idiom of venir followed by de. 

Sil est, dans le monde moral, des dois auxquelles les nations 
deuvent désobéir = If there are in the moral world laws which 
‘nations may disobey. 

Note: (a) That dest, like iy a, is an impersonal locution meaning 
there is or there are; (6) auxguelles literally = to which ; this word 
is used because od¢ir in French is intransitive followed by a. 


B.—(i.) Les découvertes montent; une sommité nouvelle est 
atteinte par la science = Discoveries ascend; a new summit is 
reached by science. 

Quoigue la foule séclaire, la supériorité scientifique se maintient 
e¢ séeve = Although the common crowd of folk becomes en- 
lightened, scientific superiority is maintained and raised. 

Note: (a) That s’éc/aire is subjunctive after guoigue ; (6) the use 
of the reflexive active verb in French where we so frequently prefer 
the passive. 


(ii.) Ainsi gue nous venons de le dire = Thus as we have just 
said. 

Note : (a) The idiom venir de ; (6) the use of the neuter pronoun 
de (before dire) untranslatable in English. 

Si beau qu'il soit = However beautiful it may be. 

This is the concessive use of si, and therefore si gue like guoique 
is followed by the subjunctive. 

lei Thorrible et le hideux stunissent au sublime = Here the 
horrible and the hideous unite with the sublime. 

Note: (a) Unite with = s’unir 4 = (literally) to unite itself to ; 
(6) that in Aorrible the & is silent, in Aideux aspirate; hence the 
elision of the ¢ of the article in one case, and its retention in-the 
other. 


(iii.) Celle-ci vest pour lui qu'un symbole de celle-la = The 
latter is to him only a symbol of the former. 
Lart peut étre plus pathétique = Art may be more pathetic. 


(iv.) Ce gui éveille la raison, ce gui Poblige & singuiéter de la 
destinge de Lhomme, cest le mal = That which arouses the reason, 
that which compels it to interest itself in the destiny of man, is evil. 

Note that ce is used before es¢ to sum up, as it were, the rather 
long subject. 


(v.) Alors le duc Savisa dun stratageéme = Then the Duke hit 
on (or thought of) a stratagem. 

Faire quitter aux Anglais leur position = To make the English 
quit their position. 

Note very carefully this idiom, which was fully explained in the 
June number. The agent of gwuétter, the transitive verb following 
faire, must be expressed by the Dative case ; hence we have aux 
Anglais. 

fit perdre aux Saxons leur sang-froid = Made the Saxons lose 
their leads (self-possession). 

Note that this is the same idiom as that just referred to; the 
Saxons are the agents of the action expressed by ferdre, which is 
the complementary infinitive after fi¢ (pret. of faire) ; hence we 
have awx Saxons. The most literal translation of the above would 
be, ‘Caused their coolness fo de lost by the Saxons.’ Further 
observe that @ transitive verb following FAIRE has a passive force. 

La hache suspendue au cow = With their battle-axes suspended 
from their necks, 


(vi) S’accordent a donner = Agree in giving. 

Née du défaut de critique = (which has) taken its birth (or 
sprung) from the lack of criticism. 

Tombe dés gu’on examine les différentes significations = Falls to 
the ground as soon as the different meanings are examined. 

Dans notre langue actuelle = In our language of to-day. 

So also actuellement means in these days, to-day. 


IIl.—TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH-FRENCH SIGHT TESTS. 

The following are translations of, and notes on, the passages set 
for translation into French in the July number of the ‘ PRACTICAL 
TEACHER.’ 

A.—First Year Students. 

(i.) Il dit que depuis vingt sitcles le royalisme et la féodalité 
avaient gouverné le monde, et que la paix qu'il venait de conclure 
Gait ere du gouvernement républicain. 

_ Note the idiom venait de conclure = had just concluded ; vient 
a conclure = has just concluded ; venir followed by de and an 
infinitive has this idiomatic force. 


(ii.) Bonaparte arriva trés simplement vétu, suivi de ses aides de 
camp, tous d'une taille plus haute que /a sienne, mais presque 
courbé par le respect gw’ils lui témoignaient. 

Note: (a) De translates éy after suizvre ; (6) the plural of aide de 
camp is aides de camp—no s after camp; (c) fa sienne, feminine, 
because the possessive pronoun in French agrees with the thing 
possessed (fas//e, fem.) ; (@) that the gue must be expressed in 
French wherever we can supply in the English sentence the relative 
pronoun or the conjunction ‘hat, 

(iii.) Je restai prés d’une heure téte d téte avec Bonaparte ; il 
écoute bien et patiemment, car il veut savoir sice que /’on lui dit 
pourrait \'éclairer sur ses propres affaires. 

Note: (a) The rule for forming adverbs from adjectives ending 
in -en¢ and -ant, viz., change the #/ into m and add -ment ; (6) 
savoir (not connaitre) must be used here to denote knowing a fact ; 
(c) the 7 before on” is euphonic, but not compulsory; it is used 
before om after the words ¢/, s7, gue, ou, o%. (a) The subjunctive 
of éclairer could not be used here instead of fourrait éclairer, (i) 
because the English word migA/ is not here the sign of the subjunc- 
tive ; and (ii) because s7 must not be followed by the subjunctive ; 
the only exception to this rule is when the verb is in the pluperfect 
tense of the subjunctive. 

(iv.) Je savais que le Directoire parlait de lui avec respect ; mais 
je connaissais aussi l’empire des lois révolutionnaires sur ceux qui 
les avaient faites. 

Note: This sentence illustrates well the difference between the 
uses Of savoir and connaftre ; savoir has a sentence for its object, 
connaitre a noun only (l’empire). 

Why is faites feminine plural? It is a past participle of a verb 
conjugated with avoir, and its direct object /es precedes it; there- 
fore faites agrees with /es, which stands for /ozs, 

(v.) Un reproche d’une nature beaucoup plus grave, c’est 
l’absence totale @humanité que le général Bonaparte manifesta dans 
sa campagne d’Egypte. 

Note the use of ce before the verb é¢re when the nominative is 
somewhat remote or the subject long. 

What does compagne mean? What is its masculine ? 

(vi.) Lorsque César renversa la République romaine, il avait 4 
combattre Pompée et les plus illustres patriciens de son temps ; 
Cicéron et Caton luttaient contre lui: tout était grandeur en oppo- 
sition 4 la sienne. Le général Bonaparte ne rencontra que des 
adversaires dont les noms ne valent pas la peine d’étre ci¢és. 

Note: (a) That Latin proper names in ¢ end in ea in French; 
this is because French words are mostly derived from Latin accusa- 
tives, ¢.¢., Ciceronem and Catonem are the accusatives of Cicero and 
Cato respectively ; the termination -em is dropped, leaving Cicéron 
and Caéon ; (6) cités passive participle agrees with noms. 


B.—Second Year Students. 


(i.) J’ai causé une fois avec lui chez mon pére, lorsqu’on ne le 
connaissait que comme un avocat de l’Artois, trés exagéré dans ses 
principes démocratiques. Ses traits étaient ignobles, son teint pale, 
ses veines d’une couleur verte. 

(ii.) Par une vocation naturelle pour I’ état de prince, il addres- 
sait déja des questions insignifiantes 4 tous ceux qu’on lui présentait. 
* Etes-vous marié ?’ demandait-il a /’4” des convives. 

*Combien avez-vous d’enfants ?’ disait-il & / autre. 

‘Depuis quand étes-vous arrivé?’ ‘Quand partez-vous,’ et 
autres interrogations de ce genre, qui établissent la supériorité de 
celui qui les fait sur celui qui veut bien se laisser guestionner 
ainsi. 

Note: (a) un, Lautre = one, another; (4) that when vous 
stands for ove person, the adjectival words qualifying it are put in 
the singular ; (c) 47m before who must be translated by ce/ué not 
lui; (d@) that after /aisser a transitive active infinitive has a fassive 
meaning. 

(iii.) Je Vai vu un jour s’approcher une Frangaise trés connue 
par sa beauté, son esprit et la vivacité de ses opinions ; il se placa 
tout droit devant elle comme le plus raide des généraux allemands, 
et lui dit: ‘Madame, je n’aime pas que les femmes se mélent de 
politique.’—*‘ Vous avez raison, général,’ lui répondit-elle, ‘ mais 
dans un pays ot on deur coupe da féte, il est naturel qu’elles aient 
envie de savoir pourquoi.’ 

Note: (a) Words denoting proximity generally take de after them ; 
thus s’approcher de ; (4) with parts of the body the definite article is 
generally used instead of the possessive adjective, and the /ossessor 
of the part is expressed by the dative of the pronoun before the 
verb : thus om /eur coupe la téte = one cuts off their heads. 





(iv.) Le découragement s’é/ait emparé de nous ; plus nous étions 
| jeunes, f/us nous avious de résignation: car dans la jeunesse 
| surtout on s’attend au bonheur. 
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Note ; (a) s'emparer de to seize on ; why ¢fart and not avait ? 
Reflexive verbs always conjugate with étre. (4) The adverbial use 
of the before mparatives is not translated in French. 

(v.) La veille du jour funeste, chacun savait qu’un grand coup 
allait étre frappé ; car, en France, on conspire toujours sur la place 
publique, ou plutot on ne conspire pas ; on excite les uns les autres, 
et gus sait Ccouter ce qu’on dit saura d’advance ce qu’on va faire. 

Note: (a) the difference between chacun pronoun, and chague 
adjective ; ( the reflexive and reciprocal pronouns having the 
same form in French, the redundant pronouns /es uss les autres are 
frequently added as here ; (c) the antecedent of gu, and therefore 
the subject of saura, is wanting ; this is usual where the antecedent 
is very indefinite and equivalent to whosoever ; hence this omission 
of the antecedent is very common in proverbs, ¢.., ‘Qui ne parle, 


n’erre’ ‘who talks much, errs much.’ (¢) Immediate futurity 
is expressed by aller and an infinitive ; thus ev va faire i$ going 
he Tone oF 7 wll f gone. 


(vi.) Lorsque le général Bonaparte fut a la téte de la France, il 
fit la guerre pour augmenter son empire, cela se congoit ; mais, bien 
que le Directoire désirat aussi s’emparer de la Suisse comme d@’une 
position militaire avantageuse, son principal but était a’éfendre le 
systeme republicain en Europe. 

Vote (a) that de must be repeated before each complement, and 
therefore must precede we fosition ; (6) that an infinitive in 
apposition must be preceded by de: hence a’étendre in apposition 
with Aus, 


A.—FRENCH-ENGLISH SiGut-TESTs FOR SEPTEMBER. 


In the September number of the ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER’ the 
italicised portions will be translated and grammatical explanations 
and cautions given bearing on these passages. 


1.—First Year Students. 
(i.) Nos lecteurs vont done nous retrouver le méme, apres le 
24 levrier, que nous clions auparavant : a7 ride de pius au front, 
une cicatrice de plus au coeur. Voila tout le changement gai s'est 
eféré en nous pendant les huits terribles mois gui viennent di 
sécouler Ceux que nous aimons, nous les aimons /exujours ; ceux 
que nous craignons, nous ne les craignons plus ; ceux que nous 
meprisions, nous les méprisons plus que jamais. Donc, dans notre 
couvre comme en nous, aucun changement ; peut-étre dans notre 
ceuvre comme en nous, une ride et une cicatrice de plus. Vos/d 
foul 


(ii.) Cela, madame, c’est une question que nous traiterons /out a 


7 
d t 


« Donec, j'ai toujours suivi le régime de mes gouttes, et 
comme elles sont la réalisation du réve éternel des hommes de tout 
temps, comme elles sont ce que les anciens cherchaient sous le nom 
eau de jeunesse, ce que les modernes ont cherché sous le nom 
délixir de vie, j'ai constamment conservé ma jeunesse ; far consé- 


oucnt, ma rore 


, mM inté ; par consequent, ma vie. 


(iii.) Pendant le jour, des milliers a’ouvriers, la pioche et la pelle 
en main, échafaudaient la neige et la glace le long des maisons, en 
% wun double rempart épais et humide oesstruait la moitié des 
rues, deja trop étroites pourla plupart. Carrosses pesants aux roes 
mili 


‘ chevaunr tellants et abattus &X chaque minute, 
refoulaient sur ces murs glacés /e passant exposé au triple danger 
des chutes, des chocs et des écroulements. 





(iv.) Clotilde entra chez sa maitresse, et les étrangéres, la suivant, 
se trouverent dans la chambre eclairée au moment ott Jeanne de 


Valois se soulevait péniblement de dessus son fauteuil pour saluer 
tres civilement ses deux Adfesses. 

Clotilde avanca . deux autres fautenils, afin que les visiteuses 
eussent le choix, et se retira dans l’antichambre avec une sage 
lenteur, qui /aéssait ney quelle suivrait derriére la porte la 
conversation gui aver lich, 





(v.) Le premier soin de Jeanne de la Motte lorsqu’elle put 
décemment lever les yeux, fut de voir 2 


guels visages elle avait 
atair La plus 


gée des deux femmes fourvatt, comme nous 
avons dit, avorr de trente a trent-deux ans; elle était dune beauté 
remarquable, quoiqu’un air de hauteur répandu sur tout son visage 





adit naturellement ter ad sa physionomie une partie du charme 
gucie Ppouvaid avoir, Du moins Jeanne en jugea ainsi par le peu 
quelle apercut de la physionomie de la visiteuse. 

(vi.) ‘Comment, madame, vous regardez comme un moindre 


malheur la perte d'un pére?’ dit la dame en /rongant le sourcil 
avec sevetil 

‘Oui, madame, et en disant cela, je parle en fille pieuse. Car 
mon pere, en mourant, Sest trouve 


délivre de tous les maux qui 
lassieveaient sur cette 


terre et qui continuent d’assiéger sa mal- 


heureuse famille |’epreuve donc, au milieu de la douleur gue mte 
cause Sa Perle, une certaine joie a songer que mon pere est mort, 
et que le descendant des rois n’en est plus réduit 4 mendier son 
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Il.—Second Year Students. 


(i.) Vers les premiers jours du moi d’ avril 1784, @ trois heures up 
quarta peu pros de lapres-midi, \e vieux maréchal de Richelieu, note 
ancienne connaissance, aprds sétre imprégné lui-méme les sourcil; 
d'une teinture parfumée, repoussa de la main le miroir gue Jui tenait 

| son valet de chambre, successeur mais non remplacant du fidéle 
Rafté; et secouant la téte de cet air gui n’appartenait qu’d lu: 
* Allons,’ dit-il, ‘ me viola bien ainsi.’ Et il se leva de son fauteuil, 
chiquenaudant du doigt, avec un geste tout juvenile, les atomes dy 
poudre blanche qui avaient volé de sa perruque sur sa culotte 
velours bleu de ciel. 


(ii) Comtesse, vous souvient-il dune maison de la rue Saint. 
Claude? Vous souvient-il d’étre venue dans cette maison pour cer. 
taine affaire concernant M. de Sartines? Vous souvient-i! d’avoir 
rendu un service 4 l'un de mes amis nommé Joseph Balsamo! 
Vous souvicnt-il que Joseph Balsamo vous fit présent d’un flacon 
d'élixir, en vous recommandant d’en prendre trois gouttes tous les 
matins? Vous souvient-il @’avoir suivi ’ordonnance jusqu’a I'm 
dernier, époque a laquelle le flacon s’était trouvé épuisé ? Si vous 
ne vous souveniez plus de tout cela, comtesse, en veérité, ce ne serait 
plus un oudbli, ce serait de l'ingratitude. 

(iii.) I1 mangea, rit, but, et cria de joie pendant une demi-heure; 
et pendant cette demi-heure les autres convives restérent stupéfaits 
en le regardant; puis peu a peu il baisser comme une lampe 
laquelle Phuille vient &@ manquer. Ce fut d’abord son front oi és 
anciens plis un instant disparus se creusdrent en rides nouvelles 
ses yeux se voilérent et s’obscurcirent. Il perdit le godt, puis son 
dos se votita. Son appetit disparut ; ses genoux recommencérenta 
trembler. 


(iv.) Enfin, l’océan est grand, le ciel est sombre. (a ef /a sur- 
gissent des terres inexplorées, ca et 14 des figures hideuses comme 
les monstres de l’archipel grec. Elles guettent le navire qui fuit 
dans la brume entre les récifs, emporté par le courant ; enfin la 
tempéte, la tempéte plus hospitalitre que le rivage, puis des feux 
sinistres. Oh! Lapeyrouse! Si tu pouvais m’entendre, je te 
dirais: ‘Tu pars comme Christophe Colomb pour découvrir un 
monde, Lapeyrouse, défie-toi des tiles inconnues!’ 1 se tut. Un 
frisson glacial courait dans l’assemblée, tandis qu’au dessus de ls 
table vibraient encore ses derni¢res paroles. 

(v.) Fe vous assure que non, monsicur (le comte, et m’eiit-il cru, 
voyez ce gue cette révélation avait dkorrible, alors qu’en présence 
du danger, 4 l’aspect de ces iles inconnues gui doivent lui ttn 
fatales, \e malheureux, crédule 4 ma propheétie, efit senti la mort 
mystérieuse qui le menace s’approcher de lui sans la pouvoir fui. 
Ce n’est point une mort, ce sont mille morts qu'il eit alo 
souffertes; car c’est souffrir mille morts gue de marcher dans l’ombre 
avec le desespoir a ses cOtés. L’espoir que Je ut enlevais, songer-y 
donc, Cest la derniére consolation que le malheureux garde sous le 
couteau, alors que déja le couteau le touche, gu’ él sent le tranchant 
de Lacier, que son sang coule. La vie s’éeint, Yhomme espére 
encore, 





(vi.) Et Cagliostro dit ces derniers mots d’une voix sourde et 
tellement lugubre, qu’elle passa comme un souffle de mort sur les 
assistants, et les glaca jusqu’au fond du coeur. Alors if se fit un 
silence de quelques minutes. Pendant ce silence, Cagdiosire 
approcha de ses ldvres le verre (eau dans lequel il avait lu toutes 
ces sanglantes prophéties ; mais 4 peine eut-il touché a sa bouche, 
qu’avec un dégoat invincible il le repoussa comme il eit fait dun 
amer calice. 

Tandis qu’il accomplissait ce mouvement, les yeux de Cagliostro 
se portérent sur ‘Taverney. ‘Oh!’ s’écria celui-ci, gui crut qui 
allait parler, ‘ne me dites pas ce gue Je deviendrat; je ne vous le 
demande, moi.’ 


B.— ENGLISH-FRENCH SIGHT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Translations, with explanatory notes, will be given of thes 
: : pi ae 
passages in the September number of the ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


I1.—Virst Year Students, 

(i.) The King had hardly (@ fefze) set out when the Queen rose 
(se Zever) and came to the window to breathe the keen (z7/) and icy 
(g/acial) morning air. Already was seen (use the construction with 
on) on (ad) the rosy horizon arise (sowrdre) that greyish vapour, which 
is nothing else but (say ‘xo other thing than’) the moisture fleeing 
(/uir) before the sun, 


(ii.) The Queen had the most beautiful hair in the world, and her 
coquetry consisted in (@) causing (faire) her hair to be admired. 
Leonard knew this, and instead of proceeding with haste (rapiaile) 
as he would have done (Sj. Pluper) in the case of (a ?égaré 
de) any other woman, he allowed (/aisser) the Queen time and 
pleasure to admire herself for her own part (say herself prods 
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emphat.). 
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(iii) Philippe, on seeing her smile, on feeling that eye, at once 
(a fa fois) limpid, proud and gentle, rest (s'ar7éter) on him, turned 
pale (falir) and let the keenest emotion be seen in all his person. 

liv.) At these words the young prince saluted his sister with that 
charming courtesy which was natural to him, and disappeared in the 
crowd (foude), ‘Taverney senior (ere) had followed with his eyes 
his son, whilst he went away from (s’é/oigner de) the Queen to busy 
himself (s'oceufer) with the sledge (¢rafneau, m.). 

(v.) Then applying his other (second) hand to the sledge, an 
effort which he had hitherto disdained, he dragged (en/rainer) the 
machine like a toy ( sewe?, m.) in his steel hands. 

(vi.) Philippe, rather sad, rather tired, almost afraid himself of 
what had just taken place {se fasser), had remained motionless in 
his place, following with his eyes the sledge of the Queen going 
away (s’éloigner), when he felt something /ight/y touching (effleurer) , 
his sides (fazc, m.). 

II.—Second Year Students. 

(i.) The Queen had hardly finished when someone lively, rapid, 
and clamorous, glided or rather bounded over the carpet of the 
dressing room (cadinet de toilette), and came and reflected his 
laughing, bantering (arguois) face in the same glass in which 
Marie-Antoinette was smiling (souwrire) at hers. 

(ii.) One felt something hidden which was about to appear, some- 
thing new which was about to burst forth (éc/ore) ; it was an 
unknown interest which spread itself throughout all that company 
(monde), in which the least event assumes (/rendre) importance as 
soon as the master has contracted ( /roncer) his brow to disapprove, 
or compressed (f/isser) his mouth to smile. 

(iii.) Suffren was a man 56 years old, stout, short, with an eye of 
fire, of a noble and easy gesture. Agile despite his obesity, majestic 
despite his suppleness, he proudly wore his head-dress (coiffure), or 
rather his mane (cri#izére); like a man accustomed to amuse himself 
(se jouer) with every kind of difficulty, he had found means to get 
himself dressed and his hair tidied (coer) in his post-chaise. 

(iv.) As to Mons. de Charny, without seeing anything, without 
looking at anything, without his face expressing any other emotion 
than respect, he bowed before the King, who gave him his hand to 
kiss ; then modest and trembling, beneath the greedy looks of the 
assembly, he re-entered the circle of officers, who congratulated 
(féliciter) him noisily (éruyamment) and suffocated him with 
embraces, 

(v.) The prelate traversed the whole assembly without greeting 
anybody, and came straight to the Queen, before whom he bowed 
much more as a man of the world who salutes a lady than as a 
subject saluting a queen. Then he paid a very gallant compliment 
to Her Majesty, who hardly turned her head, murmured two or 
three words with icy ceremony, and resumed (refrendre) her con- 
versation. 

(vi.) The circle spread out (s’é/argir) before him ; the Queen 
could then examine him with more attention than it had been pos- 
sible to do the evening before. He was a young man from 27 to 28 
years old, of straight and slim figure, broad shoulders, and a perfect 
leg. His face, at once fine and gentle, assumed a character of 
singular energy each time he dilated his large blue eye with its 
profound look, 

—— o>e- -— 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I. FRENCH REGULAR VERBS. 

A few hints respecting these, and correspondences pointed out, 
should greatly assist their acquisition by or retention in the 
memory. 

(2) Every second person, singular, except ‘donne’ (Im- 
perative), ends in ‘-s,’ 

(4) Every second person, plural, except the Past Definite 
Indicative ends in ‘-ez.’ 

(c) When the first person, singular, ends in ‘ -s,’ it is exactly 
the same as the second person, singular. The endings of 
the three persons, singular, are then ‘-s,’ ‘-s,’ ‘ -Z.’ 

(7) Every third person, plural, ends in ‘-ent,’ except the 
Future, which ends in ‘ -on?.’ 

(e) The inflections of the Future tense are those of the 
Present tense of ‘ avoir.’ 

Je donneraé = I have to give 

Je donneras = Thou hast to give 

Il donnera = He has to give 

Nous donneroxs = We have to give We shall give. 

Vous donnerez = You have to give You shall give. 

Ils donneron¢ = They have to give = They shall give. 





I shall give. 
Thou wilt give. 
He will give. 


Huu we tl 
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(/) The Imperfect Indicative and the Conditional present 
have the same simple inflections. Both their third persons, 
plural, end not only in * -e##,’ but in ‘ -aient.’ 

(g) The first and second persons, plural, of the Imperfect 
Indicative and the Conditional are formed by inserting ‘7’ 
between the Root and the Inflection of the Present Indicative 
and Future respectively. 

, (4) The first person, singular, of the Conditional is like the 
first person, plural, of the Future Indicative, except that ‘ s’ is 
added to the former. 

(4) The Indicative Past Definite Plural ends in ‘ -mes,’ ‘-tes,’ 
‘rent.’ 

(7) The Subjunctive Imperfect Singulars end in ‘-sse, *-sses,’ 
4° 


’ 


(4) The Subjunctive Imperfect Plural ends in ‘-ssroms, 
‘ -ssiez,’ *-ssent.,’ 

(4) The Subjunctive Present, first and second persons, Plural, 
are the same as the Indicative Imperfect, but the third person 
is like the Indicative Present. 

(m) The Second Conjugation inserts ‘ -iss’ between the root 
and the ordinary inflection in the Present Participle, the 
Present Indicative, Plural, the Imperfect Indicative, the 
Present Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

(z) In the so-called Third Conjugation the insertion of the 


‘ev,’ or *v’ needs great care. 


Il.—H{Ints ON DERIVATION. 
ii—How to recognise Saxon Words. 
he following classes of words are almost always of English 
The foll g cl f 1 Imost always of Englisl 
origin = 

(a) Most mono-syllabic words, except they be of too lowly a 
signification, such words as cabin, clout, crockery, dad, gown, 
hog, mop, pan, pottage, tinker, being Keltic. 

(4) Most specific words such as sit, cold, black, murder, two, 
sheep, whilst kindred GENERIC words as repose, sense, colour, 
motion, sound, crime, number, animal, are Latin. 

(c) Most words with the usual English Prefixes or Affixes, 
many Nouns ending in -A, -/, -m, -2, -7, -s, -t, -th, -w, many 
Adjectives ending in -/, -/e, -m, -#, -r, -sh, -t, -w, -¥. 

(7) Adverbs with double forms (genitival s) as upward, up- 
wards, beside, besides. 

(e) Most agglutinative words as instead, therefore, heretofore, 
nevertheless, etc. 

(/) Nouns that form their Plural by vowel mutation. 

(g) Verbs that form their Past Definite by change of vowel. 

(4) Adjectives that are compared irregularly. 

(¢) The Auxiliary and Defective Verbs. 

(7) The Demonstrative Adjectives and Numerals (except 
second, million, etc.). 

(4) The Pronouns. 

(7) Most Prepositions, Conjunctions and Adverbs of Dlace 
and Time. 

ii—A few Abbreviated Words. 

(a) Special (especial), cad (cabriolet), dus (omnibus), fick 
(ticket), gent (gentleman), A/iss (mistress), cobweb (atter- 
copweb), consols (consolidated), fea/ (appeal), mole (moldi- 
warp), stress (distress), story (history), sguzre (esquire). 

(8) This class of words is being constantly augmented, c. f. 
photo (photograph), compo (composition), afpro (approval), 
incog. (incognito). 

(y) Words that have lost their initial ¢-, are often found in 
French with the ‘ peninitial’ -s abandoned as stadle, ctable, 
stranger, érangeére, school, école, etc. 


IlI.—How to stupy LaTIN. 

(a) Learn all the Accidence up to end of Active Voice of 
Regular Verbs, working all the Exercises of Latin into 
English; 

(4) Revise the previously learnt Accidence and add the 
Passive Voice of Regular, working also all the Exercises both 
Latin-English and Lnglish- Latin. 


(c) Proceed next to Deponent Verbs and such as /ro, 





This fact accounts for the ‘-on¢’ instead of ‘ -enz,’ 


Possum, Volo, spending quite half the time on revision. 
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(7) Take the Prepositions and Adverbs, continuing the | PupiL-TEACHERS AT END OF SECOND YEAR. 
7 revision } o . . 
. ' . , 1. Write one octave of the scales of D major and Gp major 
(ce) Mast . E ‘ eve. les f | 3 , t ’ 
M i the Compounds of Sum and Fero, learn the chief placing the flats or sharps necessary defore the notes, and not as; 
Irregular Verbs and a few rules for distinguishing gender. | signature :— . 
: (/) Attack the Syntax, paying great attention to the ” third 
f * Ablative Absolute,’ * Accusative with Infinitive,’ * Verbs of | D. : : 
Votion and Neuter Passives,’ ‘ The Subjunctive Mood after 1} 5 
f uv,’ and other ways of rendering our ‘/nfinitive of Purpose,’ | anced = re 
and the Adverbial Objective. ; a _ * 2. 
(¢) Attempt to translate the First Book of Cuasay, not S > of ev 
delaying over difficult passages, but reserving them for subse- ( = 
t quent victories *D» Pay | d 
a fay , n < 2 ae: 
' (4) Learn twelve fresh Irregular Verbs every day, and | [J ; Tho PS % 
continually revise Grammar. © — to — Ans, 
‘ — ‘ . “ —i ie 
‘ (#) Ke-translate into Latin your English rendering of Casar, | J a . 
and pay particular attention to Syntax. ‘ an 
(7) Analyse (in English fashion) every difficult sentence, see 2. Name the following intervals :— by 
‘ that you can parse every word, and endeavour to find polished 
English idioms that correspond most closely with the original. | FF 
IV.—Purit TEACHERS EXAMINED IN APRIL '94. 
, . . . * * 
i A.—Geography. Perfect Perfect Major Minor Diminished 
, fourth. fifth. sixth. seventh. fifth. 
First Year. Volitical Geography of British North America. 
r | Hi ond Year. Germany, Austria, Turkey and the Danubian and 3. Complete each of the following bars by adding one voée at the sins { 
palkan State d: 
. , : “s end :— : rn 
| Third Year. The United States, Central America and revision - (0) = 
” of Canada, 3 f —, = mi : r(— ai 
f lk. —History. 8 ( ) i 8 
4 First Year. 1066 to 1153. ~~ 
5 Second Year. 1485 to 1547. d . | | Mm Aa | : 
‘ Jhird Year. 1802 to 1829. 9. es (- A "| e- -CO- Ans 
8 2 
' 


V. AMERICAN CENSUS STATISTI 


@ Recent information from Washington gives us some very inter- 3 J J j. J ) 
t | 4 " 
| 


esting details of population, according to 1890 census. ‘The total 
number of inhabitants is 62,480,000, or an increase in ten years of 


» 29¢ 


2,325,000. ‘Those native-born amount to 85 per cent. of the whole, 


as against 15 per cent. of alien birth, but this average ratio is very PupiIL-TEACHERS AT END OF THIRD YEAR. 

civersely distributed, for in the Western States the proportion is ads ; : - 7 
: eight times that in the Eastern and South-Central. Classifying 1. Write the sharps and flats of the following signatures in the ; 3 

aliens according to their ability to speak * American-English,’ a little | Customary position and order, and state for which major keys they figuré 

more than two-thirds are thus comprised. However, in Arizona stand :— : stron 


(a) (0) 


the non-English immigrants reach 66 per cent, in Texas 61 per 
cent., in New Mexico 54 per cent., in Oregon 50 per cent., and 








et even in Pennyslvania more than 41 per cent. 

rhe increase (above mentioned) of 20 per cent. in the total popu- 

; lation rises in the Western States to 71 per cent. , . 

‘ | Persons capable of voting amount to 16,940,000, and those liable (a) Key D. - a #*. ' (0) Key Ep. 

r to militia service number 13,230,000, 

‘ V. Mopet ANswers To Music, Arrit 1894 EXAMINATION. ; " 





STAFF NOTATION. 
Purit-TRACHERS AT END OF FirRsT YEAR. 


1. Name the following intervals, as major third, ete : 














x» 2. 
ee ee ee —— 
v—2 Pay —- 
2 - a Se a ~ a | (c) Key A, (7) Key Ap. 
Major Augmented Major Minor Perfect 
xt fourth eventh seventh. fourth. | 
' Pluperfect 
2. Ke-write the following on the Treble Clef to sound two octaves Ze, 
higher | . ea hgur 
: 2. Name the following intervals :-— stron 
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TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
(A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper.) 
END OF FIRST YEAR. 
1. State which tones of the scale have above them (a) major 

thirds, and (4) minor sevenths :— 

(2) d—m f-—l_ s-t 

(4) r—d' m—r' s—f' l1-—s' t-—l' 
2. Ke-write the following in two-pulse measure, halving the value 


| 
Ans. | d 


of every note and rest :— 
| s—[— 2 |s S— | 

3. What are the mental effects of the following scale sounds when 
sung slowly ? 


sf [mn :— | 








:- Mm |s : £|n : 


(a) me. Ans. Tranquil. 

(4) fak. Ans, Grave. 

(c) ¢e. Ans. Expectant. Bright. 
(7) dah. Ans. Sad. 

(e) doh. Ans. Firm. 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
1. Re-write the following passage, making a change by a bridge 
note to the first sharp key at (a), and a return to the original key at 
(6) —_ 


Key C, 
(a) (6) 
nfyrdsfelmfelrfesfr»rrd 
Gt cc 


Asmanfrd@d@trltrst #32 f.anrd 


2. Name the following intervals :— 


(a) ray to doh’, Ans. Minor seventh. 
(6) dah to soh'. Ans. Minor seventh. 
(c) sok to ray’. Ans. Perfect fifth. 
(7) me to doh}, Ans. Minor sixth. 
(e) te, to lah. Ans. Minor seventh. 


3. Write out the following passage in four-pulse measure. The 
figures show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. Begin ona 
strong pulse. 


 £. *. oe 


$i 4 2 2 h 
s f m REST REST y @ 


1 3 
dm f gs ReEst 
d 


Ans. m-file :-. |s84fsm, | .red | 


END OF THIRD YEAR. 


1. Name the following intervals :— 


(a) se to doh’, Ans. Diminished fourth. 
(4) de to éa. Ans. Diminished seventh. 
(c) fakto re’. Ans. Augmented sixth. 

(7) se, to fah. Ans. Diminished seventh. 


2. Which of the following is highest, and which lowest, in pitch ? 
(a2) fe in Key G. Ans. Highest. 
(6) /fahk in Key Bb. 
(c) vay'in Key D. 
(¢@) sok, in Key C. 
(e) vay, in Key Ab. 


Ans. Lowest. 


_ 3. Write out the following passage in four-pulse measure. The 
figures show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. Begin on a 
strong pulse. 


722 8 @ 2232482 € €2328 B22 
sfmresrf restmamrdnmsretrfmrdrdd 
Ans. |s fn. \f ae [nnr:d.nis i— 


| 
| f :mrdir.d:d | 
COLLECTIVE EXAMINATION OF PUPIL-TEACHERS, 
APRIL 1894. 
COMPOSITION. 
For PuptL-TEACHERS AT THE END OF THE First YEAR. 


[The passage should be read ézvice distinctly, and then the sub- 
Stance of it is to be written down from memory. ] 





An Encounter with a Bear. 

Three men were out hunting in British Columbia, and unex- 
pectedly proused a grizzly bear. The animal charged upon the party ; 
two of the men sought safety in flight. ‘Their companion stood his 
ground, and, as the bear advanced, he fired at him, wounding him 
just enough to add tenfold to his ferocity. ‘The snow being deep, 
the man was soon buried in it, with the monster, furious and open- 
mouthed, above him. The tusks of the angry monster met through 
the poor man’s left arm, which fell helplessly from the brute’s jaws, 
all mangled and bleeding. He then thought his only hope lay in 
pretending to be dead ; he, fortunately, succeeded in inducing the 
bear to believe he had won the victory. After licking the blood 
from off his victim, the grizzly moved away. The bear was killed 
on the following day, and the man recovered from his wounds. 


VIL—GOVERNMENT TEST QUESTIONS. 
First YEAR. 

1. Show by a diagram that the value of a fraction is not altered 
by multiplying the numerator and denominator by the same quan- 
tity. 

2. (Boys.) Prove that 3 of one unit is equal to $ of three units. 
What fraction of 10 miles is 3 of § of 18 yards ? Ans. gyho- 

(Girls.) What must be given for 759 tons at £1 13s. rod. per 
ton? (Work this sum by two different methods. ) 

Ans. £1,283 19s. 6d. 

3. (Boys.) If A owns *58 of a ship, and B owns the rest ; and if 
the difference in the money value of their shares is £37°46, what is 
the value of the ship? Ans. £234°125 ; or £234 2s. 6d. 





(Girls.) Find by Practice, the loss of time in 17 days 9 hrs. 45 mins., 
if a watch loses 8 min. 16 sec. in 6 hrs, Ans. 575 mins. 34 secs. 





4. Write in Largehand :—A/chemist, Bumptious, Cheque, Dread- 
Sul, Eject. 
Write in Smallhand :— 
Around the rugged rock 
The ragged rascals ran. 


5. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words :— 
There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 
Or childhood’s tale és ¢o/d ; 
Or fips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 
6. What is meant by Agreement or Concord in English Syntax ? 
Quote any rules on this subject and illustrate them by sentences. 


7. Describe the climate of Canada ; enumerate its provinces, and 
the chief towns in each. Explain the names Montreal, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay. 


8. How is the phenomenon of volcanic action explained? ‘Trace 
the principal ‘ vo/canic bands’ showing their proximity to the sea. 

g. Draw a Map of Ulster. 

10, What events in English History are associated with Chippen- 
ham, Glastonbury, Whitby, and Stamford Bridge? or, with Ger- 
beroi, Tenchebrai, Wallingford, and Northampton ? 

11. By whom was the Roman Conquest of Britain completed ? 
State its extent, and the means adopted to secure it? Give dates ; 
or, It is said that ‘ William I. was a wise and cruel king.’ Corrobo- 
rate these statements. 

12. Show briefly how the Roman Conquest differed in its effects 
from the Saxon Conquest ? or, How the Saxon Conquest from the 
Norman. 

13. What are the advantages and drawbacks of simultaneous and 
pattern reading ? 

14. Write the signatures and scales (using semibreves) of IF’ and 
G major in the Treble and Bass Clefs; or, What other groups of 
contiguous scale tones are separated by the same intervals as the fol- 

(a) () (c) 


lowing ? 
nfs l|[sesitadi|rogfs | 


15. What prepositions take an Ablative Case after them in 
Latin ? 
Gather, stroke, and set in (by tacking) six inches of calico. 











SECOND YEAR. 

1. (Boys.) Find the cost of painting the four sides and the bottom 
of a tank 3} yards long, 34 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, at 4d. per 
square foot. Ans. £3 8s. 3d. 

(Girls,) Find the value of 3 of gs. 11d. + 7 of £1 10s, 3d. 
vy of 12s. od. + 3§ of £3 19s. 6d. Ans, £14 8s. 1od. 
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2. (Boys.) In what time will £275 at 5 per cent. (simple interest) 
amount to £326 11s. 3d. ? Ans. 33 years. 

(Girls.) Subtract +x Of 4 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs., from § of 6 tons 
15 cwt., and express your answer as a fraction of 30 tons. 


Ans. sity. 

;, (Boys.) Nine fowls are worth five ducks, seven ducks are 
worth four geese, nine geese are worth seven turkeys, and a turkey 
js worth 13s. 6d.; how much is a fowl worth ? Ans. 3s. 4d. 

(Girls.) Write out the rule for finding the L.C.M. of three or 
more numbers, and find the L.C.M. of 5,713; 5,771; 6,467. 


Ans. 253, 525, Sol. 


4. As in First Year. 
5. Paraphrase and analyse the following lines:— 
Three fishers went sailing away to west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the women who loved him best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


6. In the case of each of the following words, make two sen- 
tences, in one of which it shall be used as a preposition, and in the 
other as a conjunction:— for, Until, Except, Since, Notwithstanding. 


7. Give an account of the climate and productions of Victoria 
(Australia); OR, 

§. Show that degrees of longitude in different latitudes are of 
unequal length. What is their length at 0°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 90°, 
latitude ? 


9. Draw Maps of the Seine and Ganges. 


10. Briefly describe the struggles of the Norman kings, with the 
Church; or, The Marian Persecution. 


11. What deaths did the sovereigns between 1066 and 1307 die? 
or, Between 1485 and 1688? Give details. 


12. What meaning and association have these words :—Customs, 
Scutage, Interdict, King’s Bench, Common Pleas ? 


13. What are the commonest faults in children’s reading, and 
how may they best be rectified or prevented ? 


14. Write in the Treble Clef the signatures of the following major 
keys :—E, Ep, Ab, Db, Bb; on, 

Re-write the following passage, making a change to the first 
sharp key at (a) and return to the original key at (4) Key C. 


(2) (4) 
nmsednfelrsfesftd 


15. Name some classes of verbs that govern the dative case in 
Latin. 

Fix a print patch, two inches square, and work at least half of 
the right and wrong sides. 


16. Write out Euclid I. 5. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. Explain how you would give a first lesson to children on 
proportion, 


_2. (Boys.) A warship, running at the rate of 12 miles an hour, 
sights an enemy’s cruiser, 15 miles off, running at 10} miles an 
hour. How many miles can the cruiser run before being overtaken. 


Ans. 105 miles. 


(Girls.) A piece of lead weighing -75 oz. is fixed beneath the 
pan of a pair of scales in which loaves of bread are weighed, what 
is the loss to customers who buy 320 loaves, supposing each to be of 
4 lbs. weight, if the 4 lb. loaf is sold at 53d. ? Ans. 7s. 24d. 


3. (Boys.) In a certain examination every candidate was allowed 
to take either the Language Paper, or the Science Paper, or both ; 
75° per cent. took the Language Paper, and 87-4 per cent. took 
the Science Paper ; there were 1,700 candidates ; how many took 
both papers ? Ans. 1071. 

—_—_—_——— 
_ (Girls.) Give a rule for the division of decimals which shall 
include all cases of division, and explain why the division of one 
decimal ly another, each fraction being less than unity, may give 
an integral quotient. 


4. As in First Year. 








5. Paraphrase the following passage, and parse the italicised 

words :— 
The star that bids the shepherd /o/d, 
Now the /ef of Heav’n doth hold ; 
And the gilded car of day, 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream; 
And the slope sun Ais upward beam, 
Shoots against the dusky pole ; 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the east. 


6. By what tokens can you often recognise at once that a word 
is (a) of purely English, (4) of Latin, or (c) of Greek origin. 


7. Give some account of the government and social life of Japan; 
or, Of the Northern States of Africa. 


8. What do you know of ‘ The Monsoons’? 
g. Draw Maps of Ganges and Indus ; or, Of Nile and Zambesi. 


10. ‘Henry VII. initiated the home and foreign policy of the 
Tudors.’ Explain and illustrate this statement ; ork, What was the 
home and foreign policy of the younger Pitt ? 


11, What was Henry VIII.’s ostensible reason for desiring a 
divorce from Katherine? Name any very prominent characters in 
the divorce proceedings ; OR, Give as many family particulars as 


you can of the House of Hanover. 


12. What revolts took place in Edward VI.’s reign? What 
incited them? Ok, Describe the Rebellion of 1745. 


13. Give the heads of a lesson on one of these subjects :—(a) The 
use of laws; (4) Ratio and Proportion ; (c) The Predicate of a 
sentence ; (¢@) /or infants, Birds’ feathers; (¢) One of Froebel’s 
Gifts. 


14. Write in the Treble and Bass Clefs the signatures of the 
following minor keys:—C, G, D, E; or, 

From the following form of the minor scale give examples of 
(a2) an augmented fifth, (4) an augmented second, (c) an augmented 


fourth :— 
1,t,drmf sel. 


15. Translate into Latin :—Every one loves himself. At what 
price do you sell your apples? Ninety-nine horses are in that 
field. He takes possession of the enemy’s camp. They brought 
all their goods together into the town; or, 

Show how you would make the placket-hole of a flannel petticoat. 


16. Define parallel straight lines, If a straight line falling on 
two other straight lines make the alternate angles equal to one 
another, the two straight lines shall be parallel to one another, 

¢ _ ad—be. 


17. Prove that “ —* = 
oo os a 


18. Prove that the area of a triangle of base 4 feet and altitude 
3 feet is 6 square feet. 
Describe the method of scouring a room. 


THE 1894 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


BY GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D. (DUBLIN). 


Author of ‘ Elements of English,’ ‘A Girls’ Arithmetic,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ etc. 


I, NoTes ON FRENCH. 

(a) La Feune Sibérienne is again the book to be studied. It 
cannot be said to be a difficult work for those who have care- 
fully gone through Professor Darqué’s French Manual. 

In order to meet the wants of our Readers, the Professor has 
written a singularly clear translation, with the French and 
English juxtalinearly placed, which Messrs, J. Hughes & Co. 
are publishing at 2s. A specimen copy can be had post-free 
from our office for 1s. 6d, 

(2) One warning we must give. It will be of no avail merely 
to cram up the translation. A good sound knowledge of the 
accidence and syntax must be shown, and the parsing must be 
accurate, 
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(c) The following verbs have been asked for during the last 
thirteen years. 


Acquérir. Découvrir. Payer. 
Aimer. Devoir. Penser. 
Aller. S’écouler. Pendre. 
S'en aller. S'effacer. Prendre, 


Apprendre. Entrer, Prononcer. 
Appreter. Fitre. Punir. 
S’approcher., I:x poser. Kavir. 
Attendre Faire. Recevoir. 


Attendrir. Falloir. Kemercier. .. 
S'asseoir. Finir. RKégner, 
Avancer. S’habiller. Reposer, 
Avoir Jeter. Rompre. 
Battre. Joindre. Savoir. 
Batir. Lever. Sourir. 
Koire. Manger. Surgir. 
Chanter. Moudre, ‘Taire. 
(onnaitre. Mourir. Tenir. 
Contraindre. (btenir. Trouver. 
Convaincre. Offrir. Valoir. 
Coucher, (ser. Venir. 
Coudre Paraitre. Voir. 
Courir Parler. Vouloir. 
Croire. 


TRANSLATION OF De BELLO GALLICOo, Book 1 


(a) 1. All Gaul is divided into three parts, of which [parts] 
the Belgve inhabit one, the Aquitani another, and they who are 
called ‘Celts’ in their own language, but ‘Gauls’ in our 


language, [inhabit] the third. All these, in language, in 
customs, and in laws, differ from one another. The river 


Garonne separates the Gauls from the Aquitani, and the [rivers] 
Marne and Seine [separate them] from the Belgx. The Belgx 
are the bravest of all these [nations], because from the culture 
and learning of [our] province they are farthest away ; and 
[because] merchants least often resort to them and import 
those commodities which tend to soften the mind; and 
[because] they are nearest to the Germans, who dwell across 
the Khine, with whom they continually wage war. For this 
[last] cause the Helvetii also excel the rest of the Gauls in 
courage, as they struggle with the Germans in almost daily 
battles, when either they repel them from their [the Helvetian] 
territories, or [else] they themselves wage war in their [the 
Germanic] territories. 

One part of these [three parts], which it has been said the 
Gauls inhabit, takes its beginning from the River Rhone ; it is 
bounded by the River Garonne, the ocean, and the territories 
of the Belgw. It touches also the River Rhine on the side of 
the Sequani and Helvetii ; it faces the north. The Belgz rise 
from the farthest frontiers of Gaul, they stretch to the lower 
part of the Kiver Rhine, and look towards north-east. 

Aquitapia extends from the River Garonne to the Pyrennean 
Mountains, and that part of the ocean which is [adjacent] to 
Spain. It looks towards the north-west. 

2. Among the Helvetii, Orgetorix was by far the most 
distinguished and richest. Ile, Marcus Messala, and Marcus 
liso [being] consuls, led by lust of sovereignty, made a con- 
spiracy of the nobility, and persuaded the commonalty, that they 
should emigrate from their territories with all their possessions, 
[saying] that it would be very easy, since they excelled all in 
valour, to obtain the supremacy of all Gaul, On this account, 
the more easily they persuaded them this, because the Helvetii 
are hemmed in on every side by the nature of the locality—on 
one side by the very wide and very deep River Rhine, which 
separates the Helvetian territory from the Germans, on a 
second side by the very high mountain Jura, which is between 
the Sequani and Helvetii, and on the third [side] by Lake 
(;seneva and the River Khone, which separates our province 
from the Helvetii. ‘Through these circumstances it happened 
that both they ranged less widely, and less easily could invade 
their neighbours ; from which cause [these] men, fond of war- 
fare, were afflicted with great regret. Mureover they con- 
sidered, in proportion to their population and their reputation 
for war and courage, themselves to have [but] narrow terri- 
tories, which in length extended 240, and in breadth 180 [ Roman] 
miles. 

3. Led by these considerations, and influenced by the autho- 
rity of Orgetorix, they determined to provide those things which 
appertain to an expedition—to buy as great a number as possible 
of beasts of burden and waggons—to make their sowings as large 
as possible, so that e# route plenty of corn might be at hand 
and to ratify peace and friendship with the neighbouring states. 
They judged that two years would be suflicient for them to 
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complete their preparations, and they appoint by law their 
departure for the third year. Orgetorix is selected to carry out 
these arrangements. He took upon himself the embassy to 
the states. On this journey he persuades Casticus, the son of 
Catamantalades, a Sequanian (whose father had held the 
government among the Sequani many years, and who had been 
styled ‘ FRIEND’ by the senate of the Roman people), that he 
should seize the government in his own state, which his father 
had previously held. Similarly he persuades Dummnorix, an 
/Eduan, the brother of Divitiacus [who at that time was holding 
the leadership in that state, and was very popular with the 
people], that he should attempt the same thing, and to him he 
gives his daughter in marriage. He demonstrates to them that 
to accomplish their designs was a thing very easy to be done, 
because he himself would seize the government of his own state, 
that there was no doubt but that the Helvetii were the most 
powerful of all Gaul; and he assures them that he with his 
own forces and his own army, will secure these positions for 
them. Induced by this assurance, they pass their word and 
oath to one another, and hope, the government being seized, 
to obtain possession of all Gaul by means of [these] three 
most powerful and valiant nations. 

4. This plot was divulged to the Helvetii by information, 
and they, according to their customs, compelled Orgetorix to 
plead his cause in chains. It behoved the punishment to 
follow him condemned that he be burned by fire. Upon the 
appointed day of pleading the cause, Orgetorix drew together 
from all quarters to the court, all his vassalage, [amounting] to 
ten thousands of men, and assembled at the same place all his 
dependents and debtor-bondsmen, of whom he [always] had a 
great number. By these he rescued himself, that he might not 
defend his cause. While the state, incensed by this proceeding, 
was attempting to enforce its law by arms, and the magistrates 
were mustering a multitude of men from the country, Orgetorix 
died, nor was there lacking a suspicion (so the Helvetii think) 
that he himself inflicted death upon himself. 


N.B.—Aé times the literary finish of the translation has been 
sacrificed (in order to aid the student) to grammatical 
parallelism, 


(6) EXAMPLES OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. 
(Cesar, Book I., Paragraph 14.) 


(a) Commemorassent. Subjunctive, the Verb of a Relative 
Sentence in Oratio Obliqua, 

(6) Zeneret. Verb of an Adverbial Sentence in 
Oratio Obliqua. 

Verb of a Relative Sentence (quo —) 
in Oratio Obliqua. 

Verb of Conditional Sentence in Oratio 
Obliqua. 

After quod, meaning ‘because,’ in 
Oratio Obliqua. 

After quare, questioning /ndirectly. 

After quod, meaning ‘because,’ in 
Oratio Obliqua. 

(d) Vellet. Governed by si conditional. 

(/) Zentassent, After quod, meaning ‘because,’ in 

(/) Vexassent, ' Oratio Obliqua. 

(g) Gloriaventur. 

(g) Admiraventur. 

(4) Doleant. 


(c ) Accidissent. 
(@) Fursset, 
(e) Jntellegeret. 


(/) Zimeret. 
(¢) Putaret. 


Governed by quod, meaning ‘ as to.’ 


Subjunctive after quo, ‘so that’ by 
which. 
Verb of Relative Sentence in Orato 

Obliqua. 

Governed by cum, meaning ‘since,’ 

‘although.’ 

A Verb ot a Conditional Sentence. 
Verb of Relative Sentence in Oratio 

Obliqua. 

Governed by uti, meaning ‘in order 
that.’ : 
Verb of Relative Sentence in Oratio 

Obliqua. 

(d@) Satisfaciant. A Verb of a Conditional Sentence. 
(/) Consuerint. After uti, meaning ‘ that.’ 

(2) The Relative takes the Subjunctive in stating the reason 
of something, ‘O fortunate adolescens, qui tua  virtutls 
Ilomerum praeconem inveneris’ = ‘ O fortunate who hast found 
(.e. in that thou hast found) a Homer to be the herald of thy 
prowess.’ 

(4) The Subjunctive is used as not being so strong as the 
Indicative, Caesar does not want too plainly to declare his 
animosity. 


(@) Velint. 
(e) Sint. 


(@) Dentur. 


(4) Polliceantur. 
(A) Lntellegat. 


(*) Jntulerint, 
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(c) After quo = quod. 

(¢) Denoting hypothesis. 

(e) Doubt or uncertainty. 

(/) Reason. ; 

(g) Quod is used after such verbs as, gratutor, glorior, 
queror, to denote that the congratulating, boasting, etc., pro- 
ceeds from someone not the speaker. 

(A Purpose. 

(:) The Subordinate Verbs in Relative Sentences, used by 
the original speaker in the Indicative Mood, are turned into the 
Subjunctive in the Oratio Obliqua. 

(7) The Subjunctive is employed in statements based upon 
other people's authority, not being consecutive. 


II]. MATHEMATICAL HINTs, 
A.—Evc Lip. 
The following ‘ deductions’ have been recently set :— 
(a2) Construct a triangle, having given two sides and an angle 


opposite to one of them ; and show that there may be two 
solutions, one, or none. (1893.) 


(6) ABC is a triangle in which AB is greater than AC. The 
bisector of the angle A meets the base in D. Show that the 
angle ADB is an obtuse angle. (1893.) 


(c) The line which joins the middle points of the oblique 
sides of a quadrilateral whose other sides are parallel to one 
another, is equal to the semi-sum of the two parallel sides. 
(1893.) 

(7) In any triangle ABC, if BE, CF be perpendiculars on 
any line through A, and D be the bisection of BC, show that 
DE=DF. (1893.) 

(e) If from the right angle of a right-angled triangle, lines be 
drawn to the opposite angles of the square described on the 
hypotenuse, the difference of the squares on these lines is equal 
to the difference of the squares on the sides of the triangle. 
(1893.) 

(/) If T be the middle point of the diagonal QS, of a quad- 
rilateral PQRS, whose opposite sides are equal, then P, T, R, 
are in a straight line. (1892.) 


(g) PQ, PR, the equal sides of an isosceles triangle, POR, 
are produced to S and T, so that PS, PT, are equal. RS, QT, 
intersect in M. If the angle SQT is equal to the angle POR, 
then the angle SMQ is equal to twice the angle QPR. (1892.) 

(4) Find a point in the diagonal produced of a square, from 
which, if a line be drawn parallel to any side of the square, 
meeting another side produced, it will form with the produced 
diagonal and produced side, a triangle equal to the given square. 
(1892. ) 

() If one angle of a triangle be four-fifths of a right angle, 
the square on the side subtending that angle is equal to thesum 
of the squares on the sides containing it, together with the 
rectangle contained by those sides. (1892.) 

(7) The sum of the diagonals of a quadrilateral is less than 
the sum of any four lines that can be drawn from any point 
(except the intersection of the diagonals) to the four angles. 
(1892. ) 

(4) The line which joins the middle point of the oblique 
sides of a quadrilateral, two of whose sides are parallel, is equal 
to half the sum of the two parallel sides. (1892.) See ‘c.’ 

(2) If ABC be a triangle in which C is a right angle, and DE 
be drawn from a point D in AC at right angles to AB ; prove 
that the rectangles AB, AE, and AC, AD, will be equal. 
(1892.) 

B.—ALGEBRA. 
(a) Prove that % +‘ = of 


her where the letters denote any 
v ce 


numbers, 

(@+6)+e= i ; but when we divide by ¢, instead of by 
7? we divide by @ times too much, and the quotient ~ is there- 
fore @ times too little. It must therefore be multiplied by d 
= 47 —Q.E.D. . 


(6) Model Arrangement of Simultaneous Equations. 


| I + I _ §. 
Solve % J 
I 

a+ té. 
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Source of Equation. | Equation. Working. 
(a) Hypothesis i fytas 
s > 
: ee 1 
Hypothesis | ii 3 t 3 = 42. 
(8) Squaring i | ti | 14+ 745-45 
) Squaring 1 aT ay’ 
(y) Subtracting ii : | 2 = —_ 
from iii 12 xy 4a vy a. 
‘a 
(8) Subtracting iv | a. a 
from iii | * lans*,"e@ 
(e) Extracting sq. : = ' 
et ale vi aaa (2) + 4%; and (4) —}. 
. , “ 2 Pe 
(&) i+ vi (a) Vii —-=53..%=2 
r 
) Substitutin ian I a oe 
value of x ini — i+ =o wom hs oY = 3, ete. 





C.—MENSURATION, 

(a) # always = 4. 

(6) Trapeziums, 7.¢., quadrilaterals with two sides parallel 
are much in request. 

(c) Areas and sides of proportional triangles are often pro- 
pounded. 

Remember that 

(a) The areas of all similar figures are in the ratio of the 
squares of their similar sides. If there be similar figures, 
whose sides are as I: 2: 3:4: 5, etc., then their areas 
areas: 4:9: 16: 25, etc 

(B) The sides of all similar figures are in the ratio of the 
square roots of their areas, If there be similar figures, 
whose areas are in ratio of 1: 4:9: 16: 25, etc., then 

their sides are in the ratio of 1 : 2: 3:4: 5. 

(zd) A square is divided into 4, 9, 16, etc., equal squares. 
From these smaller squares the inscribed circles are stamped 
out. What is the area remaining? 

The answer is just the same as if the inscribed circle of the 
large square was stamped out. If the side be x, the required 
answer Is ,4.27. 

(e) Since A = sx" where A = area of a triangle, B = 


base, P = altitude, 


- 2A _p; and *4—B, 
B P 


(/) Learn the formula, A = /s(s —a) (s— 4) (s —c), where 
s = half the sum of the sides, and a, 4, «, are the sides. 


First WEEK. 
1. Draw a map (showing the lines of latitude and longitude) of 
(a) Scotland, or (6) New Zealand. 


2. Account for the phenomenon of the Midnight Sun; and for 
the prevailing westerly winds in the temperate parts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

3. Name (a) any points where the equator cuts Asia, America, and 
Africa ; (4) also any places of importance situated on or very near 
the 30th N. parallel, the 3oth S. parallel, the 3oth E. meridian, the 
goth E., the 6oth W., and the goth W. 


4. How has their geographical position contributed to the rapid 
growth of Chicago, San Francisco, London, Sydney, Calcutta? 


5. Name the most important present possessions of the French, 
Spanish, Dutch and Danes, out of Europe, and give an accovnt of 
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6. What are the most important productions of Virginia, Pitts- 
bury, Trinidad, La Plata, Demerara, Rangoon, Queensland? De- 
cribe the situation of each. 


7. Indicate, under appropriate heads, the matter with which you 


/ 


would deal in a full lesson to a class on either Australia or Italy. 


8. I)raw the outline of the coast from Fife Ness to North Fore- 
land, the courses of the Thames, of the Yorkshire Ouse, and of the 
‘Trent, and of their chief tributaries. Give (approximately) the 
latitude of York, and the longitude of Liverpool ; 07, Draw meri- 
dians and parallels as for a map of Australia. Sketch the coast-line 
from Brisbane to the mouth of the Murray. Mark the position of 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth. Indicate the points where 
the boundaries between Queensland and New South Wales, between 
New South Wales and Victoria, between Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, meet the coast. 


9. Why does the Ganges rise from May to September? Why 
does the Rhone enter the Lake of Geneva as a swift and turbid 
tream, and leave it clear and transparent? How are deltas formed ? 
Llow is it that deltas are common at the mouths of rivers falling 
into the Mediterranean, and that large rivers in South America 


form no deltas ? 


10. Draw a diagram of the planetary system. Why does the 
moon present nearly the same face to the earth throughout the year ? 
Give approximately the moon’s mean distance from the earth. 


11. Athens, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Cardiff, Liverpool, New 
York, Paris, Rangoon, Rome, Venice. Give, as nearly as you can, 
the position of these places, and show how the political or commer- 
cial importance of any of them has depended on geographical 
position. Mention any great engineering works by which com- 
munication between any of the towns named and other places has 
heen improved, 


12. Write notes of a lesson on the ‘inhabitants of India.’ State 
the standard for which you design the lesson, and the chief facts 
which you think it important to impress on the minds of the 
children. 

13. Give a short account of the climate and productions of— 

(a) Cape Colony ; or 
(4) Russia in Europe ; or 
(ce) Canada, 


14. What rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico? Describe the 
course of one of them. Explain how the United States are 
governed. 

SrconD WEEK.—MEN. 


1. Define straight line, plane angle, figure, semicircle, rhombus, 
axiom, 

Construct a triangle, having given two sides and an angle 
opposite to one of them ; and show that there may be two solu- 
tions, one, or none, 


2. If at a point ina straight line, two other straight lines on the 
opposite sides of it, make the adjacent angles together equal to two 
right angles, these two straight lines shall be in one and the same 
straight line. 

ABC is a triangle in which AB is greater than AC, The bisector 
of the angle A meets the base in D. Show that the angle ADB is 
an obtuse angle. (This may be shown by using I., 4 and 13.) 


3. The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms are equal to 
one another, and the diameter bisects them, that is, divides them 
into two equal parts. 

rhe line which joins the middle points of the oblique sides of a 
quadrilateral, whose other sides are parallel to one another, is 
equal to the semi-sum of the two parallel sides. (Draw lines 
through the middle points of the oblique sides perpendicular to the 
parallel sides, &c.) 


4. (a) Prove that in a right-angled triangle, the middle point of 
the hypotenuse is equally distant from the three angles. (Draw 
perpendiculars from the middle point to the sides, &c.) 

(4) In any triangle ABC, if BE, CF be perpendiculars on any 
line through A, and D be the bisection of BC, show that DE — DF. 
(l’roduce ED, and make use of I. 28, 26. and of (a).) 


5. If astraight line be divided into any two parts, the squares on 
the whole line, and on one of the parts, are equal to twice the 
rectangle contained by the whole and that part, together with the 
quare on the other part. 

If from the right angle of a right-angled triangle lines be drawn 
to the opposite angles of the square described on the hypotenuse, 
the difference of the squares on these lines is equal to the difference 

squares on the two sides of the triangle. (II. 12 may be 








ALGEBRA. 
6. Resolve (a + 6 +c)? —(a —4— cc)? into factors, and divide 
m5 +- n — 8r5 + 3m?n + 3mn* by m + n—2r. 
Answers, 4a (6+ ¢) ; m* + 2mn + n? + 2mr + 2nr 4+ 47°. 





7. Prove the rule for the multiplication of two algebraical 
fractions. 
a+ & 
—)--Ss Ae 
2a—b 2b—a 
8. Write down the sum of the roots of the equation ax? + dx + 
=e 
Solvé the equations— 
(1) 4x 3(# =") mm ,_1—8* in wee 5 
5 2ax+1 ad 10 II 


St __ 44 = 37 7} 
J) 7 
@)4 ar, 47. Ans, 
U3. 7 


5ab 


Simplif 
implify 2(a + 6) (a —d). 


eo -= 


wo 23 += date Ans. 
x—4 2—-f 
g. Answer (4); but if you cannot do so, answer (a). Do not ” 
answer both (a) and (6). ; ’ 
(a) The difference between the numerator and denominator of a mS the fe 
fraction is 8, and if each be increased by 17 the fraction becomes m ofs’e 
equal to #. Find it. Ans. iz ) tout 


(4) The price of oranges is raised 6d. per dozen, and customers voudr 


consequently receive 128 less than before for £1. What was the ; 5: 
first price per dozen ? Ans, x = 9; or od. per dozen. 





MENSURATION. 
Answer ONE question only. 


10. A quadrilateral field has two sides parallel to one another, 
whose lengths are 8 chns. 15 lks., and 10 chns. 5 Iks., and the 
perpendicular distance between them is 6 chns, Find the area, and 
the rent of the field at £2 5s. per acre. 

11. The area of the space between two concentric circles is 
1,078 sq. ft.; the radius of the larger circle is 28 ft. Find the 
radius of the inner circle. (# = 47.) 


SECOND WEEK.—WOMEN. 
1. Describe the principal articles of clothing made by hand- 
knitting, and show, by your statements, that instruction in the sub- 
ject is of value to children in their school and home life. 


2. Calico, flannel, and linen are extensively used in undercloth- 
ing ; give some account of the way in which these materials are 
produced. What considerations should guide you in selecting 
flannel for an infant’s garments, and for men’s shirts ? 


3. Give directions for roasting a piece of beef. Say by what 
signs you would know when it was properly cooked. How would 
you make the gravy? 


4. What are the chief purposes to be served by taking food! 
Name several articles of food which are respectively suited to serve 
each of these several purposes, 


5. Why do persons who lead a sedentary life require less food 
than those who work in the open air? 


6. What is meant by respiration? Describe the process and the 
use of it. Say also what common practices interfere with proper 
respiration, and how such practices may be corrected. 8. 
partici 
9. C 
cheval, 


7. How would you make a linseed poultice ? 


8. If a child in your school was severely scalded, what would you 
do? and why would you do it ? 


g. What is the material of which soap is made ? 10, | 


10. Describe the order and method of carrying out a weekly 


su 
washing in a poor man’s house. 


° . 
11. What is the difference between linen and cotton? Say ior 
what purposes, and when, either is to be preferred to the other. 


NEEDLEWORK. 
Section A,—Cut out in paper and make up, by tacking, 4 
woman’s gored flannel petticoat (half size) ; and 
Set in a calico patch, not less than two-and,a-half inches square. 
Mark the letters E. D. (cross stitch), Or 
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Section B.—Cut out in paper and make up, by tacking, an 


infant’s long flannel (half size) ; and 


Make up a piece of calico in the form of a woman’s apron, show- 
+ hemming, seaming, gathering, or pleating, stitching, and tuck- 


THIRD WEEK. 
1. Translate into English :-- 

Depuis lors, trois ans s’¢écoudérent sans que Prascovie osif 
renouveler ses instances 4 ce sujet. Une longue maladie de sa 
mere la contraignit de renvoyer son projet a des temps plus 
favorables ; cependant il ne passa pas un seul jour sans quelle 
joignét & ses pritres ordinaires celle d’obtenir de son pére la 
‘permission de partir, bien persuadée que Dieu |’exaucerait un 
jour. 


2, Translate into English :— 


A cette époque, ses traits étaient déja fort altérés par l’étisie 
prononcée qui la minait sourdement ; mais, dans cet état méme 
de dépérissement, il e#¢ été difficile de trouver une physionomie 
plus agréable et surtout plus intéressante que la sienne. Elle 
était d’une taille’ moyenne, mais bien /rise; son visage, 
entouré d’un voile noir qui couvrait tous ses cheveux, était 
d'un bel ovale. Elle avait les yeux trés noirs, le front 
découvert, une certaine tranquillité mélancholique dans le 
regard, et jusque dans le sourire. 


3, Parse the words printed in italics in the above extracts. 


4. Give the feminine forms of sec, paysan, compagnon, potte ; 
the feminine of leurs voisins, tous mes amis ; the perfect indicative 


sen aller. Transcribe into the singular form (a) Ils ravagérent 


tout le pays; (4) Messieurs les généraux sont arrivés; (c) Je 
 voudrais qu’elles chantassent. 


. Translate into French :— 
The season advanced ; Prascovie was detained nearly eight 


% days in a village by the snow, which fell in such quantities that 

. the roads were impassable by foot-passengers. When they 

‘ were sufficiently marked out by the sledges, she courageously 
prepared to continue her journey on foot ; but the peasants 

$ with whom she lodged dissuaded her, and made her see the 

Y danger of doing so. ; 

7 (Piéton, traineau, se disposer, loger.) 

" 6. Translate into English :— 


Ses conducteurs furent touchés de sa situation ; ils se coti- 
strent pour lui acheter une pelisse de mouton, qui dans le pays 
ne co#te que cinq roubles ; malheureusement il ne s’en trouva 
point 4 vendre; aucun des habitants de cette ville sso/ée ne 
voulut faire le sacrifice de la sienne, parcequ’il était difficile de 
laremplacer. Dans cette perplexité, un des plus jeunes con- 
ducteurs proposa tout 4 coup un expédient des plus singuliers, 
et qui permit 4 Prascovie de profiter de leur bonne volonté. 
‘Nous lui préterons,’ dit-il, ‘tour 4 tour nos pelisses, ou bien 
elle prendra la mienne une‘fois pour toutes, et nous changerons 
entre nous 4 chaque verste.’ 


Translate into English :— 

Lorsqu’elle rentra, vers les neuf heures du soir, elle fut 
aussitot, et pour la premiére fois, appelée au salon ; le succés 
qu'elle venait dobtenir avait opéré une petite révolution dans 
esprit de tout le monde. Son bonheur fit le plus grand 
plaisir, et arut en faire davantage encore aux personnes qui 
ne lui avaient témoigné jusqu’alors que de l’indifférence. On 
observa qu’elle avait une jolie tournure et de beaux yeux. 
Plusieurs des membres de la société s’offrirent généreusement 
de parler au ministre en sa faveur et de ja protéger; enfin, le 
contentement parut général, et le joueur de boston, aprés que 
les remises furent achevées, donna /ui-méme des marques 
sensibles d’intérét. 


8. Parse the words printed in italics. In parsing verbs give their 
participles. 


). Give the feminine of chat, tigre, neveu ; the plural of bijou, 


cheval, corail ; the imperfect indicative of aimer, acquérir, voir. 
10, Write in French :— 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-one. You are right, I am 
sure. My sister has lived in Germany several years. 1 should 
much like to go there to see her. My cousin is not at school 
to-day, but he hopes to return on Monday. 


OR 
. Translate into English :— 
_ lis rebus cognitis, Casar Gallorum animos verbis con- 
firmavit, pollicitusque est, sibi eam rem cure futuram : mag- 
nam se habere spem, et beneficio suo et auctoritate adductum 
Ariovistum finem injuriis facturum. Hac oratione habita, 
concilium dimisit ; et secundum ea multe res eum hortabantur, 
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quare sibi eam rem cogitandam et suscipiendam putaret ; in 
primis quod Aduos, fratres consanguineosque swpenumero ab 
Senatu appellatos, in servitute atque in ditione videbat Ger- 
manorum teneri, eorumque obsides esse apud Ariovistum ac 
Sequanos intelligebat : quod in tanto imperio Populi Romani 
turpissimum sibi et reipublice esse arbitrabatur. Paulatim 
autem Germanos consuescere Rhenum transire, et in Galliam 
magnam eorum multitudinem venire, Populo Romano pericu- 
losum videbat. 


2. Parse in the above: ‘futuram,’ ‘suscipiendam,’ ‘ hac oratione 
habita.’ 


3. In what mood and tense are the following words :—‘ sublati,’ 
‘ poterant,’ ‘liceret,’ ‘profectus est’? Give the principal parts of 
the verbs from which they come. 

4. Decline ‘ triplex acies,’ and ‘longum iter.’ 


5. Translate into Latin :—‘ When he had given this reply, he 
went away.’ 


6. Decline ‘is,’ and distinguish between the use of is, ille, iste, 
and se. 


7. In what year did the events recorded in the first book of 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallico take place ? 


8. Translate in English :— 

Cesar, primum suo, deinde omnium ex conspectu remotis 
equis, ut aquato omnium periculo spem fugz tolleret, cohorta- 
tus suos prelium commisit. Milites, e loco superiore _pilis 
missis, facile hostium phalangem perfregerunt: e4 disjecta, 
gladiis destrictis, in eos impetum fecerunt. Gallis magno ad 
pugnam erat impedimento, quod, pluribus eorum scutis uno 
ictu pilorum transfixis et colligatis, cum ferrum se inflexisset, 
neque evellere neque sinistra impeditaé satis commode pugnare 
poterant, multi ut diu jactato brachio preoptarent scutum 
manu emittere et nudo corpore pugnare. ‘Tandem, vulneribus 
defessi, et pedem referre, et, quod mons suberat circiter M. 
passuum, eo se recipere — 

Explain the construction of ‘gladiis destrictis’ and ‘impedi- 
mento’ in the above passage, and parse cohortatus, defessi, 
coeperunt. 


g. Translate into English :— 

Hee cum animadvertisset, convocato consilio, omniumque 
ordinum ad id consilium adhibitis centurionibus, vehementer 
eos incusavit: primum quod aut quam in partem aut quo 
consilio ducerentur, sibi querendum aut cogitandum putarent. 
Ariovistum, se consule, cupidissime populi Romani amicitiam 
appetisse. Cur hunc tam temere quisquam ab officio disces- 
surum judicaret? Sibi quidem persuaderi, cognitis suis postu- 
latis atque cquitate conditionum perspecté, eum neque suam 
neque populi Romani gratiam repudiaturum. Quod si, furore 
atque amentia impulsus, bellum intulisset, quid tandem vere- 
rentur? Aut cur de sua virtute aut de ipsius diligentia 
desperarent ? 


What is meant by the ‘ oratio obliqua’? 

Explain the use of the following pronouns in the above passage : 
—hunc, sibi (quidem persuaderi), suis, eum, suam; and parse 
discessurum, intulisset, vererentur. 


10. Decline fully ‘felix ager’ (fertile field), ‘acer animus’ (a 
keen spirit). 

11. Decline ego ille and qui (singular and plural). 

12. Give the numerals, cardinal and ordinal, from one to twenty. 


13. Make as full a list as you can of the prepositions which govern 
the accusative and ablative respectively. 


In, sub, super, and subter may govern either case : when do they 
govern the accusative and when the ablative ? 


14. Who were the Helvetii, and who was Ariovistus? In what 
year did Cesar arrive in Gaul? How long did he stay there, and 
what other country did he invade during that time? 


FourtH WEEK. 
1. At which periods, and in connection with what events, in the 


history of this island, did the most important changes take place in 
the language of the inhabitants ? 


2. Examine and illustrate the etymology of any five of the follow- 
ing words :—Own, native, whose, heart, foreign, minstrel, raplures, 
titles, boundless, claims, wretch, concentred. 


3. Give a short account of six of the principal cities of the United 
States, their position and commercial importance, 
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Explain the meaning of the terms, Antipodes, zenith, tropics, 
ian. Why does the number of miles in a degree of longitude 
se from the Pole to the Equator? 


t 

- Give a short sketch of the making of a new law. 

Mention times in English history when the countries of the 
Peninsula have been (a) connected with England by royal 

‘acres, (6) by alliance in war, (c) in commercial rivalry, and (¢) at 


war against us, 


- What isa Criticism Lesson 2? Under the head of Discipline 
+ points would you attend to in such a lesson ? 


8 DPescribe the organization and teaching staff of the school 
rein you were apprenticed—if not an apprentice, then of any 


r school. 


,. ia) Write a major third adove each of the following notes : 





7) 
) Describe the intervals (major thirds, etc.) formed by the 
lowing pairs of notes :— 


qd i] ta || d' || se | | 
Ss 1] l | T | fe t; | de | 


10. A man spends every year 3 of his income, and invests the 








rest in annuities at the rate of £90 for every annuity of £3. His 


scome is £600 to begin with. [low much will it be at the end of 
} years ? Ans. £627 2s. 3°6d. nearly. 





ir. An ironmonger bought nails at 18s. 6d. per cwt. and sold 
nat 3d. per Ib. What did he gain or lose per cent. ? 
Ans. Gain 5142 per cent. 








12. Ifa four-oared boat cost £50, what would a six-oared boat 
st, if the expense is proportionate to the square of the number of 
5! Ans. £112 10s. 
taihnd 
13. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid I. 8. ‘ 
The straight line drawn from the middle point of the base of a 
jangle at right angles to the base will meet the greater of two sides, 
t the less. 
(!Vomen only.) What are the preparations and materials needed 
a mixed washing? Discuss the use of soda. 
14. (AZen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 2. 
On a given straight line describe a rectangle which shall be equal 
to the difference of the squares on two given straight lines. 
(Vomen only.) Cut out and tack together the paper pattern (half- 
ize) of an infant’s nightgown. 
15. (en only.) The circumference of a circular reservoir is 
3534 yards, and the area that it occupies on a map is }} square ins. 
d the scale on which the map is drawn, measured by inches 
r mile. Ans. 10 inches per mile. 





t 


Women only.) Name the materials and proportionate quantities 
pea soup. 

16, (fen only.) Find the G. C. M. of «3 — 3a? + 4x—2 and 
+ 20° —4r+. Ans. x«—1. 
17. (en only.) Prove that (1 + x) (I +) — «xv (I— x) (I—y) 
ntains (I + .y’) as a factor, and find the other factor. 


Ans. I +x +97—2y. 





THE PLACE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer. 


The University Extengion Congress held in London at the end 
{ June was of an international character. Among the foreign 
egates who met to confer with British workers in the cause of 
lucation were representatives of Universities from Oxford to Mel- 
ne, and from Budapest to Upsala. In 1873, when the 
niversity Extension Movement was started at Cambridge, the 
mber of attendants at the lectures was only 1,200 ; this year the 
endance has reached nearly 105,000, of which England claims 
50,000. There was a sprinklmg of scientific men at the 
ongress, but the majority of those who took part in the discussions 
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belonged to the literature side of the Extension Movement. The 
subjects brought up for ventilation at the three sessions of the 
Cotigress were :— 

(1) The means of preserving and further developing the educa- 
tional character of University Extension work, and the relation 
of the more popular to the more strictly educational side of the 
movement. 

(2) The essentials of efficient central and local organisation, and 
the relation, educational and financial, of the University Extension 
Movement to the State and to local authorities. 

(3) The educational possibilities of University Extension work 
and methods in relation to regular University studies and University 
Degrees. 

Kach of these were reported upon by a Committee, and they 
furnish the basis for a few remarks. In the first place, before the 
educational character of University Extension work oan be developed, 
it is recognised that courses of study must be arranged in proper 
sequence, so that a student who has a desire for study created in him 
by a more or less popular lecture can pass by successive steps to 
higher knowledge. — In the case of literature it is comparatively easy 
to develop a system of linking whereby short courses may be suc- 
ceeded by longer ones, until a curriculum extending over three 
years is arrived at. And, as regards lectures, a similar system could 
be advantageously applied to science ; or literature, science, and art 
might be happily combined in the organisation, But here comes a 
dilticulty. Every man of science recognises the impossibility of ob- 
taining a true insight into the ways of nature from lectures alone. 
Popular discourses, whether delivered at the Royal Institution or in 
the schoolroom of a country village, may serve to create and 
stimulate a desire fur natural knowledge, but they can-never give a 
sight of the ‘true inwardness’ of scientific things vouchsafed+to the 
worker in the laboratory, field, or observatory. It is for this 
reason that the majority of scientific observers look askance at the 
peripatetic system of E:xtensionists, and believe that the knowledge 
obtained is only superficial. Many of the lecturers themselves hold 
a similar opinion, and, with a single eye for the advance of educa- 
tion, they would welcome any wise system of supplementing the 
lectures and classes by practical work tending in the direction of 
independent investigation. It is suggested by the Comuittee on 
the first of the three foregoing subjects that ‘lecturers, and especially 
resident lecturers, might be authorised to give instruction in labora- 
tories or in special classes.’ Such work has been successfully carried 
out in a few instances, and it_is hoped that an extension of the 
system would meet the requirements of the case. ‘To the writer, 
however, the method presents many difficulties. ‘Though Extension 
lecturers are usually fair exponents of their subjects, they may not 
possess the additional faculties which go to make good demon- 
strators. Laboratory accommodation is also not often available in 
country districts, and where it does exist there are generally local 
teachers who are competent to give the necessary practical instruc- 
tion. The best way out of the difficulty would be for each local 
committee really desiring to further scientific knowledge to fit up a 
small laboratory, in which students could follow out on any or every 
evening a scheme of practical work drawn up by the lecturer. 
Everyone who has had any experience in laboratory instruction 
knows that the best men are able to go through a practical course 
without any assistance from demonstrators. In fact, students should 
only be told what to do (and such guidance need not be given 
verbally), and then left to themselves as much as possible. They 
will then learn far more, and acquire a spirit of investigation which 
those who lean upon demonstrators can never attain. Such labora- 
tories should be free to students attending courses of Extension 
lectures, should be under the supervision of the local committee, and 
should be visited at least once a week by the lecturer, for the pur- 
pose of looking over the work that had been done. Physics and 
Chemistry could be well taught by combining lectures and labora. 
tory work inthis manner. Geology and Botany can only be properly 
taught by devoting time to field excursions, and the way to do this is 
to organise local excursions on the lines of those of the ‘ Geologists’ 
Association’ of London. 

University Extension courses can be divided into two classes, one 
having for its object the rousing of intellectual interest, the other 
aiming at providing continuous and systematic instruction. The 
former consists of courses of about six lectures, which are designed 
to play the part of a pioneer to the latter. Misconceptions have 
arisen as to the relation between the two. Those who have burnt 
the midnight oil and trudged the road to knowledge naturally regard 
with suspicion a course of lectures in which such a subject as 
Electricity and Magnetism is dealt with in half-a-dozen lectures of 
an hour's duration. But if they took the trouble to inquire, they 
would find that the lecturers themselves do not profess to do more 
than indicate the scope of their subjects in a short course. Every- 
where there are men and women who find mental refreshment in 
courses of this character. Who will say that this section of the 
community should not be catered for? Surely it is better for a 
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person to listen to a g lecture illustrated by lantern and experi- 
mentation than it is to take the information from a book. 

\ few words are necessary as to the educational and financial 
relation of the Extension movement to the State and to local 
authoriti he Education Department already assigns additional 


ip Examination to those candidates 
resent University Extension certificates in specified subjects 


covering cour of at least twenty-four lectures. Further, the 
affiliation certificate of Cambridge and the Vice-Chancellor’s Certi- 

of Oxford are recognised as qualifications for the post of 
Assistant ‘Teacher in Vublic Elementary Schools, Ihese facts 
testify to an inclination to recognise the Extension movement as an 


ele nt in the development of national system of higher educa- 
tion, but something more is needed. but, as the Government 
accepts Extension certificates in testimony of the acquisition of 
knowledye, it might reasonably be expected to give financial 
assistance to the authorities and committees which organise the 
instruction. A subsidy of a few thousand pounds a year would give 
Kxtension Lectures a permanent place in our educational system, 


and there is little doubt that the results obtained would be beneficial. 

As to the functions which the University Extension System 
perform in connection with local authorities and their educational 
work, a Committee of the Congress re] 
experience of English County Councils and Town Councils charged 
with the work of ‘Technical Education seems to show that they could 
best utilise the movement by organising pioneer lectures, courses 


orts as follows: *The 


for the instruction of those who are afterwards to teach elementary 
cience, and central courses for advanced students at technical 
hools and other places, rather than by mal ing an attempt to 

omplish by its means work which can be satisfactorily done by 
local teachers. They might also subsidise more generally the 
cience cours wranged by local University Extension Com- 
mittees ; and it is greatly to be regretted that in the present state of 
the law they have not power to give assistance to other subjects 


than Science, Art, and Economics. School Boards might obtain 


uitable lecture for their Continuation Schools and Pupil 
leachers’ Centres Similar Boards in the United States might be 
partly responsible for the expense of courses. In every country 


hoolrooms and municipal buildings might be utilised for the pur- 
poses of the lectures, and in return the local authorities shoald be 
represented on the University Extension Committees. Where there 
is a free library its managers should obtain the books required for 


the University Extension courses, especially the larger and more 
expensive works of reference, and should, if possible, place them in 

room reserved for the use of students and used as a place for quiet 
work The ideal free library would be a centre for the intellec- 


tual life of a town, and form the nucleus of a University Extension 


College 








Eexperier ] hown that educational results of a high value can 
be obtained under the University Extension system. It seems desir- 
therefore, that some very definite University recognition, in 
the form of a University Extension degree, should be given to 
nts who follow long and systematic courses of study at the 
various centres Phere is considerable opposition to this idea, but 
the examination ome of the courses are compar- 
e with th undert didates for Degrees in Honours at 
(ixford and ¢ bridge, and since there are students who pass these 
wit istinction, it is difficult to see why deyrees should not be 
ttached to specit d curricula outside as well as inside the Univer- 
it ic Make the courses as long and as stringent as you will, but 
let the work done either qualify for a new form of degree, ot carry 
with 1 a remission of resick or examination in case the student 
lel Io mw a member of t | niversity and wish to proceed to a 
devree It has beer inted out by the Committee appointed to 
‘ er thi ibject that one of the objects in granting degrees is to 
‘ | | direct the studies of student nd induce them to follow 
t] ines of work laid down by educational experts. Another point 
worthy of consideration in this connection is that a University, by 
the offer of further privileges and recognition, would be able to bring 
1 r its direct influet a lady of new students now outside its 
’ Phis question, the Committec rts, is of special interest 
to Lone t now ; for the establisl tof a Teaching University 
bs ne | ‘ t in view recommendations of the 
Royal Cor ion which has recently reported. ‘The Commis- 
ioners, after referri to University Extension Students, added : 
*We therefore recommend that the University should appoint a 
ing De | to encourave and extend this work in London and 
j burbs, and to bring the more promising of such students into 
relation with the University by the recognition of work done 
' ri superintendence : equivalent for such part of the 
r cour of the University as may be determined. The Uni- 
versity will, of course, not ept such work as equivalent to any 
| i of the University course, un! it shall be satisfied that it is 
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It is in the interests of the so-called ‘private students’ that this 
point was by the Committee most strongly pressed. The University 
of London has provided, as far as mere examination is concerned, 
for the needs of ‘private students,’ who are, as a rule, evening 
students ; but little has been done to secure for them adequa 

| teaching and opportunities for mental training, such as collegiat 
| students enjoy. It is rightly urged that through the medium of {! 
| University Extension system this reproach might largely be removed, 
' 
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I. ANTITHETA OF BACON’s Essays. 
Essay l1.—Of Truth. 
For. Against. 
1. No pleasures are in accord- 1. Contemplation is a speciou 
ance with nature save those that — sloth. 
never breed satiety. 


2. No prospect is so fair as 2. Good thoughts are little 
| the sight of wanderers far below. _ better than good dreams. 
3. How blessed it is to have 3. God cares for the world: 


the orb of the mind concentric your care should be your country 
with the orb of the Universe. 

4. All perverted passions are 4. The statesman also finds 
but so many false notions: time to sow the seed of contem- 


goodness and knowledge are _ plation. 
| identical. 
Essay I1,—Of Death. 
For. Against. 
1. It is absurd to prefer the 1. While philosophers make 
appendages of life to life itself. so much preparation to front 


death, they make death all the 
more fearful. 


2. Whatever be our goal, yea 2. Men fear death because 
though it be virtue, alongcourse they know it not; as boys fea 
is better than a short one. the dark. 
Da Without a fair length of 3. No human passion is s 
life, one finds no time to do, weak but, if roused a little, it 


can master the fear of death. 

4. A man would die, thoug! 
he were neither valiant, nor 
miserable [nor prudent], only 
upon a weariness to do the same 
thing so oft over and over. 


nor to learn, nor to repent. 


Essay 1V.—Of Revenge. 
For. Against. 

1. Private revenge is a kind 1. The man that does a wrong 
of wild justice. begins mischief; the man th: 

begins a wrong makes mischiet 
endless. 

2. Ile who requites violence 2. The more natural ven- 
with violence, offends against geance is, the more it must be 
the law only, not against the kept down. 
individual. 

3. The fear of private revenge 3. The man that is prone to 
is a useful thing: for the laws — return a wrong, may be suspect 
are too often asleep. ed of having wished to begin it. 





II. BACON AND Huts Essays. 


For the intelligent appreciation of a literary work, the author 
himself must be in some measure understood. ‘This dictum, true i2 
general, is without controversy correct with regard to the ‘ Essays,’ 
for they express briefly, and with more attention to meaning than 
style, Bacon’s ethical principles, and the philosophical complexion 
of his politics ; they reveal the course of his life and the essence 0! 
his manners. 

We are told that the antitheta were collected during early man 
hood, that the Essays were first published in Bacon’s thirty-sevent) 
year, re-issued sixteen years later, and that his mature experience 
shaped their final form in his sixty-fifth year. 

They are thus practically co-extensive with his career, the suni- 
marised results of his experience. 
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Of no one has the character and disposition been so variously 
timated, whether by contemporaries or posterity. 

He has been condemned as avaricious, ungrateful, unpatriotic, 
insincere, and as a scientific charlatan. 

He has been lauded for his sincerity, his liberality, his devotion 
to his country, and for his far-reaching attainments. 

The right estimate appears to be midway between these conten- 
tions, for all of them are at least partially true. We know that as 
a iudge he took bribes, as a lawyer he prosecuted his benefactor 
csex, and as a statesman he was subservient to James, that he 
practiced ‘morigeration,’ and was ignorant of many accepted 
scientific results. 

But we as surely know that he was (') liberal and even prodigal 
in his expenditure, that (*) directly and indirectly he strove to deflect 
Essex from disastrous paths, that (°) he incurred Elizabeth’s dis- 

leasure by opposing an unjust subsidy, that (*) he seriously damaged 
is political prospects by urging upon Buckingham unwelcome 
advice, and that his services to scientific investigation can scarcely 
be over-estimated, 

Ilow then are these divergent opinions to be brought into 
arallelism or even to be accounted for? By detecting the real bent 
{ Bacon's disposition, by understanding his principal aim, and by 
udiciously subordinating detail to comprehensiveness. 





LI 
( 


Our view of his character is that he was a many-sided man, honest 
by nature, but supple by self-design, (°) dispassionate except in the 
cause of science, profound in his investigations, grand in his concep- 
tions, orderly and versatile, 

He rightly considered himself (°) the prophet and poet of science, 
(7) the mouthpiece of the discoveries of Time, (°) the liberator from 
barren reasonings, (*) the recogniser of similitude and unity in 
Nature—and yet his career may point a moral for the highest ambi- 
tion or the lowiiest capacity. 

Many have perished through lust of power, of wealth, of praise, of 
beauty, but it was reserved for Bacon to fall through a passion for 
Nature, and an enthusiasm for the ‘advancement of learning.’ 
Ile valued ("°) power and wealth and reputation only so far as by 
them he could (!") ‘draw in’ support for his scientificemethods and 
projects ; (!*) he overlooked the means in contemplating the end ; 
('') he nearly fell into the fatal error of doing evil that good might 
come. He valued the (') ‘ Book of Nature’ more highly than the 
‘Book of Revelation.’ His career shows us that no position how- 
ever elevated, no reputation however firmly established, no attain- 
ments however deep and extensive, no intellect however great, 
searching, subtle, reconciling and distinguishing, can spurn without 
lamage the details of ordinary life, or neglect with impunity the 

emmonplace rules of morality. 


Short General Notes on the Essays. 


Upon the VocaBuLARY of Bacon there is little to remark which 
would not apply to the majority of the learned authors of his era, 
except perhaps that it is as extensive and varied as the subjects 
treated of, and is largely classical in origin. He is singularly free 
from hybrid words (using such words as ‘ infortunate’), and appears 
instinctively to avoid ephemeral ones, which were exceedingly 
common during a portion of his career. A few of his words, such 
s*maybe’ and ‘aswell,’ are not now used in a compound form. 
he SPELLING of his Essays is generally modernised, but we append 
a short specimen as originally written :— 

‘Extraordinary expence must be limited by the werth of the 

asion : for voluntary undoing may be aswell for a man’s country 
as for the kingdome of heaven, but ordinary expence ought to be 
imited by a mans estate, and governed wth such regarde as it be 
whin his compasse and not subject to deceite, and abuse of servauntes, 
nd ordered by the best showe, that the billes may be lesse than the 


His mother often chid him for his unthrifty ways. 
2 Life I., p. 42 (Messrs. Ellis and Spedding), 
§ A.D. 1593. 
* A.D. 1616. 

He says, ‘ Love as if you were sometime to hate, and hate as if you were 
ul to love.” Bacon did not marry until he was 46 years of age, and of 
! love he observes, ‘it maketh mankind, but the love that perfecteth mankin 





W » Vol. IIL, p. 519. 
Works, Vol. IIL, p. 519. 
* Works, Vol. I., Pp. 4- 
* Works, V l. ILL., p. 519. 
Essay X1., Works, Vol. IIL, p. 519. Vol. VI., p. 58. 
Life, Vol. IV., p. 63. 
I y XIX., ‘It is the solecism of power to think to command the end, and 
t to endure the mean,’ etc. 


? See Note Book, July 1608, and his letter written to himself in Essex’s name, 


I y \V 


* Works, Vol. V., p. 132. Vol. IV., p. 7 
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estknation abroade : it is no basenes for the greatest to descende and 
looke into their owne estate: he that cannot looke into his owne 
estate had neede both choose well those whome he imployeth, and 
chaunge them often : for newe are more timerous and lesse subtile: 
in clearing of a man’s estate he may aswell hurt himscelfe in being 
too suddaine as in letting it runne one to long.’ 

The Sry.e, too, is ponderous and massive, like that of his 
worthier contemporaries, and of course we find in it a few obsolete 
idioms, but scarcely any out-of-date constructions, 
carried so far as sometimes to lead to obscurity, but such is the 
weight of the observations, and such the variety of the illustrations, 
that Bacon is never uninteresting. Ile sometimes becomes almost 
anecdotal, and he fairly bristles with quotations. 

Far too little importance has been attached to the influenc 
exerted by Solomon over the character and style of Bacon’s Essays, 
and in truth there was much in common between the ancient and 
modern sage. In breadth and variety of learning, and in know 
ledge of men and things, they may be justly classed together, and 
Bacon’s mournful ‘multum incola’ irresistibly recalls the wisest 
man’s ‘vanitas vanitatum.’ 

The most superficial observer will, after comparing Chapters x, —xv. 
(inclusive) of the Proverbs with the Essays, discover who was Bacon's 
model, although the Englishman’s antitheses are often more con- 
cealed than the Hebrew’s. 

(We are giving specimens of the antitheta.) It is only justice to 
remark under this head that Bacon pretended to no literary grace, 
but endeavoured to set down things ‘more significantly than 
curiously. ’ 

The MATTER of the Essays strikingly exemplifies one side ol 
Bacon’s character. It is of eminent practical use ; though it never 
aims at the ideal, it never descends to the mean, but professes to 
assist our path through this soiled and imperfect world by recog- 
nising social facts are they are. Even in this work we find him 
employing the inductive and not the deductive methods, Ile does 
not preach from theoretical principles, but builds up his maxims 
from personal observation and experience, and he is very fond of 
utilising the sayings of eminent men, such as Pythagoras, Solon, 
Themistocles, Caesar, and Mahomet. 

His quotations are innumerable (see first part of Essay VI.). 
Every nation and language under heaven seems to have been 
brought under contribution. He culls extracts from Genesis, Kings, 
Nehemiah, Psalms, quotes from Epicurus, Plato, ¢schylus, Plu- 
tarch, Lucan, Virgil, Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus, Lucretius, Gellius, 
and the Roman Law. He utilises the Councils of the Church, the 
writings of the Fathers, and wise saws of Spain and Italy. No era 
is too distant, no country too far removed to pay him tribute, no 
class of writings remains unransacked, although the work of the 
‘Schoolmen’ are treated with the silent contempt attaching to 
barrenness. 

Our facts have been chiefly gleaned from the works of Lord 
Macaulay, Drs. Fischer and Abbott, Messrs. Lillis, Speddi 
Wright, Gardiner, Ileath, Lewis, and Hunter, 
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III. Worps ror SPELLING FROM GOVERNMENT TEsTs, 


Adequacy 
Ady ( cacy 
Adscititious 
Aeronaut 


Inaugural Peremptory 

Tintinnabulation (77) Sulphurous 

Obcisance Surveillance 
Precincts (c) ‘Tarpaulin 


Alignment Jeopardy Tiara 
Allotment Irrelevant ‘Truculent 
Alpaca Oscillate Valiant 


Anachronism Scintillate Vehement 


Anteroom Accede Vignette 
Antediluvian (d7/) Procedure Vivacious 
Apostasy ) Sherifi Witticism 
Ecstasy > (s) Pneumatic Wont Wonted 
Heresy Rehearsal Withal 

Piracy ? Cancel Withhold (2 4's) 


Punctilious 
luerile 


Pavilion 
Vermilion (oe /) 


Aristocracy § (<) 
Appurtenance (7) 


Arraign Inflammable (#2) Paucity 

Artesian Appal Obstreperous 
Asbestos I quinoctial Nauscous 
Asperse Nauseous Naiad 

Asphyxia Contestable (a) Maniacal 

Assess Develop Manacles 

Assign Envelope Missile 

Auger (¢o0/) Parasite Miscellany 
Augur Vitiated Millenary (eve 2) 


Millennium (/wo x's) 
Messuage ? 
Messave ) 
Viscera 


Viscid 


Balloon 
Banister 
Banner -et 
Bayon -et 
Clarion -et 


Propagation (a) 
Benelited (oe ¢) 
Solecism 
Proselyte 
Citation 


i, 


distinguish 
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Jassoon } Discern Residuum 
vlloon 4 Wholly Rescind 
lved Aisles RKeplete 

eheent Impeded Keparable 


siliary ) Marauding Repertory 


j enamel (ene m) Reconnaissance 
owy Vicissitude Recitative 
ny Reconciliation Recipe (fron.) 
y -«cy Palings Receipt 
imen Vengeance Kecipient 
wh (efenzin.) Spectral Valiant ? San ie) 
reech (Achind) Supersede (s) Pageant § = 
} > H . 
loading Murrain Putrid r (i and e) 
padicr Loathsome Putrefy | 
spatches I. nthusiasm Putrefaction 
t Opaque Prairie (a7) 
unera Susceptible Pommel ( frov.) 
ereal bascinate Pleurisy (7s) 
yru Squalid Anointed (one 2) 
Tersest Supersede (5) 
umon Purgid Propagation (a) 
onoclasm Palliate Eccentric 
diosyncrasy Turbulence Kclat 
gnominious Mistletoe Acme 
wyreration ( ompulsory Dishevel 
aricature Promissory (¢) Indictment ( fron.) 
yur (Obligatory 


IV. MATHEMATICAL HINTs. 


into a solid and next into a hollow square. 


square is not 4”, but 4”#—4= 4(” 1) ; for each corner- 


man is in two sid 








vam pl 

nd also into a hollow square 12 deep, but in the latter case 

the front rank has in it 3 more men than the front rank of the 
olid formation. Ilow many men are there in each square ? 


Let # side of hollow square, 
Then 4 1) 
Then 4 (# 3) 
Then 4 (7 5) 
lhen 4 (7 23) 


number of men in its outer perimeter. 

number of men in its second perimeter. 
number of men in its third perimeter. 
number of men in its twelfth perimeter. 
*, number of men in hollow square = 4 (7 1) + 4 (% — 3) 
4 (7 5)...4 (at — 23) 4 (12% — 144) = 48” — 576. 

But side of solid square nN 3- 

*, number of men in solid square = 2? — 6 + 9. 


i. a on +9 45x 576. 
a hel 54% + 585 oO. 
Bap 39) (” 15) oO. 


*.n = 16, or 39. 


*, number of men in square 1296, or 144. Ans. 
iat et Et 





But 144 


is inadmissible. 


ond Method. 


lo find the number of men in a hollow 
juare 

Number of men in front rank nm. 

*, number of men in second rank = # —- 2. 

*, number of men in thirteenth rank = » — 24. 


Now by first finding the number of men in a solid square of 
Ln | le, viz., ”* 

By then finding the number of men in a solid square of 
, 24 side, viz., ”* — 48 + 576, and subtracting the second 
from the first, we get n* - + 482 — 576 = 48” — 576, as 
in former method. 
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(a) A common problem is that where men are formed first 
as These present 
e difficulty if it be remembered that (1) each successive inner 
juare has two men less in its side than the square immediately 
enclosing it, and (2) the number of men in the perimeter of any 


An officer can form his men into a solid square, 











4 per cent. compound interest ? 
Let x = number of years. 
Let y = sum of money. 
Then to double itself, it would become 2y. 

At 4 per cent., the amount at end of year = 104 of amou 
at beginning. 
rhe problem therefore is, ‘ How many times will y have; 
be multiplied by 1°04 before it becomes 2y ?’ 
oo ¥ MK (1 04)* = 2y. 
(1 04)* = 2. 
.”. log (1°04) K x = log 2. 
But log 1°04 = ‘0170333, and log 2 = *3010300. 
.". "0170333 X * = *3010300. 
*3010300 


0170333 


17°67 + years. Ans. 
pa iat MR ahaa 


(c) In how many years will a sum of money double itself 1 
3 per cent. compound interest ? 

At 3 per cent. the amount at end of year = 1°03 of amow 
at beginning. 

Therefore by same reasoning as in example above : 


y X (1°03)* = 2». 
es (1°03)* = 2. 


.. log 1°03 Xz = 


but log 1°03 = ‘0128372, and log 2 = *3010300. 


g 2 


o2: 
my , 

*3010300. 
*ZO10300 
°0125372 


= 2345 + years. Ans. 





(7) In how many years will a sum of money treble itself a 
5 per cent. ? 

At 5 per cent. the amount at end of each year is 1°05 0 
amount at beginning. 

.. equation Is 


(1°05)* = 3. 
.”. log (1°05) K x = log 3; 
but log 1°05 = ‘0211893, and log 3 = 04771213. 
.”. 0211893 XK a 04771213. 
‘ 04771213 
‘ 021189 3 


- 22°51 + years. Ans. 
ee 


(ec) From the three above examples it will be seen that the 


general formula for sums of this kind is— 


log x 
= 8 . 
log 1° Os. 


where «= number of years; * = multiple of principal; 


< = rate per cent. 


<“ 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

532 X49 = 

£729 16s. 74d +17 = 

Cost of 3 gross knives at 37d. each = 

The number of days inclusive from September 3, 15887, ® 
rch 2, 1888 = 

A rope 132 yards long surrounds an oblong enclosure, which 
is twice as long as it is wide. What fraction of an acre does the 
rope enclose ? 

6. One shilling weighs 3, and one penny § of an ounce. What 
is the difference in value between a pound of shillings and a pound 
of pence ? 

7- A and B leave Dorking at 9 a.m., B arrives at 4.45 p.m. Ii 
A travelled thrice as fast, at what hour did he arrive? 

8. Cost of 3 cwts. of potatoes at $d. per Ib. = 

g. If 14 lbs. cost 3s. ofd., what will 18 lbs. cost ? = 

10. Value of 19 articles at 11s. gd. = 

11. Simplify # (3 + 4) — 27, (} —4) = 

12. Express as decimals of £1, to three places only, the sums 
Li Os, 3d. ; 15s. 7Ad. ; Zar 8s. 7d. 5 3s. Od. 

13. 1°83 of a fortnight in days 

14. A shopkeeper marks his wares at 60 per cent. above cos! 
price, but allows 2d. in the shilling discount. What is his percet 
tage of profit on cash sales. 


Pye 


Mz 


ue 


N.B.— 70 entrap dishonest candidates, similar but not absolute) 
identical papers are distributed among the candidates. 








(4) In how many years will a sum of money double itself 
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+ intimin 
ANSWERS. 
1. 26068. 8. 14s. 
2. £42 18s. 74d. 9. 38. 11}d. 
3. £6 15s. 10. £11 3s. 3d. 
4. 182 days. Ir. 33. 
5. of acres. 12. 1°312; °781 ; 11°429; °177. 
6. £3 16s. 13. 25°6 days. 
7. 35 minutes past II. 14. 334 per cent. 


VI. Mopet ANswERs, 1893. 
FRENCIL, 
MeNn.—First YEAR. 
SecTion I, 

Translate— 

(2) Harfagon.—Va t’en l’attendre dans la rue, et ne sois point 
dans ma maison, planté tout droit comme un piquet, & observer ce 
qui se passe et faire ton profit de tout. Je ne veux point avoir sans 
cesse devant moi un espion de mes affaires, un traitre dont les yeux 
maudits assiégent toutes mes actions, dévorent ce que je posséde, et 
furettent de tous catés pour voir s’il n’y a rien a voler. 

(0) Valére (sans voir JTarpagon).—Enfin, notre dernier recours, 
cest que la fuite nous peut mettre a couvert de tout ; et, si votre 
amour, belle Elise, est capable d’une fermeté . . . (apercevant 
Harpagon)—Oui, il faut qu'une fille obéisse & son pére. II ne 
faut point qu’elle regarde comme un mari est fait ; et, lorsque la 
grande raison de sans doé s’y rencontre, elle doit étre préte a 
prendre tout ce qu’on lui donne. 

Harpfagon.—Bon ; voila bien parlé, cela! 

(c) UW. Yacgues.—Messieurs, vous n’avez qu’da parler ensemble ; 
yous voila d’accord maintenant ; et vous alliez vous quereller, faute 
de vous entendre. 

Cléante.—Mon pauvre maitre Jacques, je te serai obligé toute ma 
vie. 

M. Yacgues.—I1 n’y a pas de quoi, monsieur. 

Harpagon.—Tu m’as fait plaisir, maitre Jacques ; et cela mérite 
une recompense. (//arpagon fouille dans sa poche; maitre 
Yacques tend la main ; mais Harpagon ne tire que son mouchoir, en 
lisant :) Va, je m’en souviendrai, je t’assure. 

M. Yacques.—Je vous baise les mains. 

(a) /larpagon.—Go and wait for him in the street, and do 
not stand here in my house, as stiff as a post, observing what 
is going on, and making profit out of everything. I will not 
have continually before me a spy upon my business, a traitor 
whose accursed eyes pry into all my doings, covet all I possess, 
and search in all directions to see if there be anything to steal. 

(0) Valera (without seeing Harpagon).—Lastly, our final 
resource is that flight can shield us from everything, and if your 
love, beautiful Elise, is capable of an act of fortitude . 
(perceiving Harpagon) . . . Yes, a girl must obey her father. 
She should not consider how her husband is built, and when 
the great reason of without dowry presents itself, she must be 
ready to accept whatever is given her. 

Harpagon.—Good ! ‘That was well said, indeed ! 

(c) AZ. Facgues.—Gentlemen, you have only to talk it over 
together ; you are agreed now; and yet you were about to 
quarrel through want of understanding each other. 

Cléante.—My poor Jacques, I shall be obliged to you all my 
life ! 

M. Facques.—Don’t mention it, sir. 

Harpagon.—You have given me great pleasure, Master 
Jacques, and deserve areward. (//arpagon feels in his pocket ; 

Jacques holds out his hand, but Harpagon only pulls out his 
tandkerchief, and says), ‘Go; I will remember it, I promise 
you. 


M. Facques.—I thank you kindly, sir. 








SrecTION IL 


1. Parse assiégent, voir, in passage (a) ; obéisse, doit, in (6) ; 
tz, souviendrai, in (c). Give the participles of each verb. 
2. Write in the singular—dieux, travaux, lesquelles ; put in the 
feminine gender—l’empereur, épais, malin. 

3. Write in full the present indicative of dire, savoir, craindre. 


issiégent Reg. trans. verb (assiéger, assiégeant, assi¢gé), 1st 
conj., act. voice, indic. mood, pres, tense, 3rd 
pers., plur. num.,, gov. ‘actions,’ and agreeing with 
* yeux.’ 
Voir Irreg. trans. verb (voir, voyant, vu), 3rd conj., act. 
voice, infin, mood, pres. tense, gov. noun sentence, 
‘sil... voler,’ and gov. by ‘pour.’ 








“Obéisse Reg. intrans. verb (obéir, obéissant, obéi), 2nd conj., 
act. voice, subj. mood, imperf. tense, 3rd. pers., 
sing. num., agreeing with ‘ fille.’ 

Doit Irreg. trans. verb (devoir, devant, du), 3rd conj., 
act. voice, indic, mood, pres. tense, 3rd pers., 
sing. num., gov. ‘étre,’ and agrecing with ‘elle.’ 

Alliez Irreg. Trans. verb (aller, allant, allé), Ist conj., act. 
voice, indic, mood., imperf. tense, 2nd pers., plur. 
num., gov. ‘quereller,’ and agreeing with ‘ vous.’ 


Souviendrai Irreg. trans. reflex. verb (souvenir, souvenant, sou- 


venu), 2nd conj., act. voice, indic, mood, future 
simple tense, Ist pers., sing, num., gov. ‘me,’ and 
agreeing with ‘je.’ 


2. 

Plural. Singular. Masculine. Feminine. 
Dieux Dieu L’Empereur L/Imperatrice 
Travaux Travail Kpais E’paisse 
Lesquelles Laquelle Malin Maligne 

. 

Pe 

Singular. Plural. 
Je dis } Nous disons 
Tu dis | Vous dites 
Il dit | Ils disent 
| 

Je sais Nous savons 
Tu sais Vous savez 
II sait Ils savent 


Je crains Nous craignons 
Tu crains Vous craignez 
Il craint Ils craignent 


Secrion IT 
Translate into French— 
After ten years of slavery, a lucky chance gave us back our liberty, 
and we returned to Naples, where we found all our possessions sold, 
without being able to hear any news of our father. We passed over 


to Genoa, where my mother went to collect some miserable remnants 
of an inheritance which they had torn from us ; and thence, flying 


from the barbarous injustice of her relations, she came to this place, 
where she has barely been able to exist. 

Aprés dix ans d’esclavage, une heureuse fortune nous rendit 
notre liberté, et nous retourndmes dans Naples, ot nous trou- 
vaimes tout notre bien vendu, sans y pouvoir trouver des nou- 
velles de notre pére. Nous passimes a Genes ott ma mére 
alla ramasser quelques malheureux restes d’une succession qu’on 
avait déchirée ; et de la, fuyant la barbare injustice de ses 
parents, elle vint en ces licux, ol elle n’a presque vécu que 
dune vie languissante. 


SECTION IV, 

Translate— 

Le roi cependant, la reine, madame Elisabeth, et les enfants 
reposaient, quelques moments, tout habillés, dans les chambres de 
la maison de M. Sausse, au murmure menagant des pas et des voix 
du peuple inquiet que chaque minute grossissait sous leurs fenétres, 
Tel était état des choses & Varennes & sept heures du matin, La 
reine ne dormit pas. ‘Toutes ses passions, de femme, de mére, de 
reine, Vindignation, la terreur, le désespoir, se livrérent un tel 
assaut dans son ame, que ses cheveux, blonds la veille, furent blancs 
le lendemain. —(//istozve des Girondins par LAMARTINE.) 

The king however, the queen, madam Elizabeth, and the 
children remained, for some moments, quite dressed, in the 
rooms of the house of M. Sausse, to the threatening murmur 
of the steps and voices of the disturbed populace, which every 
minute increased under their windows. Such was the state of 
affairs at Varennes at seven o'clock in the morning. “The queen 
did not sleep. All her passions, as mother, wile, and queen, 
indignation, terror, despair, raised in her mind such a tumult, 
that her hair, which was fair the evening before, was white on 
the morrow. 
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VII.—Mopet Answers, 1893. 
EUCLID. 


MEN—SECOND YEAR, 


THE PRACTICAL. TEACHER. 





| [Produce CA backwards to D, making AD = AB ; draw perpen. 


| dicular from C on BD, and use I. 32, 47, and IL. 5.] 
(a) Euclid II. 5. Cor. 
(2) 






1. If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two angles 
of the other, and the adjacent sides in each equal, the triangles shall | 
be equal in all respect . 
If two straight lines passing through a certain point and terminated 
by two other straight lines are bisected at that point, any othe 
traight line passing through the same point and similarly terminated / 





Let PC) and RS be two straight lines passing through point 


(), and terminated by straight lines PR, SQ. Let them | 


bisected at O. Draw any straight line XY through point ¢ 
and similarly terminated, Kequired to prove that XO OY. 
/* In A’s POR, SOQ 
( ro OW) (hyp.), 
“s RO OS (hyp.), 


(<—POR = <SOQ (L. 15), 
*. —RKPO = <OQS (I. 4). 


\vain, in A’s PXO and YOQ, 
( Pt) OM (hyp ), 
¢ <XPO <—OOY (proved above), 
(<—XOP = <QOY (L. 15), 


”. XO= OY (L. 26).—Q.E.D. 


Let ABC be the A. 
e Produce CA backwards to D, making AD = AB. 
), Draw CQ L to BD, and AP _L to BD. 
Let AX be the bisector of the angle BAC. 
Reqd. to prove that the sq. on BC < sq. on sum of AB and 
AC by four times the rectangle PB, PQ. 
Proof. 
BD is evidently |] to bisector of — BAC (I. 32), 
sq. on CD = sqs. on QD, CQ 5 
.”. sqs. on CD and BQ = sqs. on QD, CQ, and BQ 
= sqs. on QD, BC. 
.”. Difference of sqs. on CD and BC = diff. of sqs. on QD 
and QB 
= rect. contained by DB and twice PQ (IL. 5 Cor.) 
= rect. contained by twice PB and twice PQ 





. , pom at a a ee tt ’ = four times rectangle PB, PQ. 
oi. Nn "b ‘ ter Na, ll base nd between the same parallels are But CD sum of BA, AC, 
.. Sq. on BC is < sq. on sum of AB and AC by four times 
In two straight lines AB, Ab produced, find points C, D, &c., the rectangle PB, PQ.—Q.E. D. 
and ec, d, &e., respectively, such that the triangles successively 
formed by joining them, viz, ABb, BbC, bCe, CcD, &c., may be 4. Define ‘angle in a segment,’ ‘similar segments.’ After what 
ul equal | proposition would the latter be most naturally introduced? and for 
| what reason ? 
Euclid 1. 38 If two circles touch one another internally, the straight line which 
joins their centres being produced shall pass through the point of 
} contact. 
A B c OD x (a) Definition of ‘angle in a segment,’ and ‘similar segments.’ 
bs eS (6) The definition of similar segments would be naturally 
ve introduced after Prop. 22, Book I11., as no proposition deals 
= ae with similar segments until the 23rd Prop. of the 3rd Book is 
iil reached. 
(c) Euclid IIL 11. 
, | 
Let AB, Ab, be two straight lines, produce them respectively | 5, In equal circles, the angles which stand on equal arcs are 
to X and \ equal to one another, whether they be at the centres or circumfer- 
loin Bb From BX cut off Kt AB. Join Cb. ences. 
Brom bY cut of bZ hb Bisect bZ in « loin Ce. | ‘The extremities of two straight lines in a circle equidistant from 
Thro y w ZD || tocC, meeting AB produced in D | the centre are joined. Show that two of the joining lines are 
< = ‘ ; parallel and the other two equal, 
Jom «D Phen ©, 1), c, shall be the required points. 
j 


, and A bCZ is bisected by line Ce. 
A ADB A be (Ax. 7), 
( i toZbD, .. A CcD A CcZ (L. 35) 

A beC = A ADB; 
lthe A’s, ABb, BbC, bCe, CeD, are equal. 


(, 1), © are the re juired points, () A 


; he ditterence of the squares on two unequal straight lines is 
equal to the rectangle « ined by their sum and their difference. 

ia nany side BC of a triangle ABC, is less than the 

e on the sum of the other two sides by four times the rectangle 

tained by the intercepts of the line bisecting the angle at A 

en that ’ 1 the feet of the perpendiculars on it from 


(a) Euclid 111. 27. 


(4) 





Let PQ, RS, be two straight lines at = distances from centre 
of © PORS; .*. PQ = RS (IIL. 14). 
| Join QR, PS, PR, QS. 

Reqd. to prove that QR is || to PS, 


and PR = QS. 








6. Al 
triangle 


Giver 


a given 


] 





















en : 
Proo}. 
Since PQ= RS; _ .*. arc PQ= are RS; “. — PRQ = 
<— SPR (II. 27). 
*, OR is || to PS (I. 27). 
Again in A’s PQR and QRS, 
< QOPR = —QSR (IIT. 21), 
= ORP = <—SQR. (IIL. 27), 
l (QR, common, 
© PR=QS(L 26), 
and QR has been proved || to PS.—Q.F.D. 
6, About a given circle, describe a triangle equiangular to a given 
: ] 
inangre. : . , . : 
Given the length of one side of a triangle that is to circumscribe 
a given circle, and one of the adjacent angles, describe the triangle. 
Euclid IV. 3. 
% 
. 8 s 
] * rur . . rarer 
- Let POR be the given ©, XY the given side, and — XYZ 
given angle. 
It is reqd. to circumscribe about © POR a A having one 
side = XY, and one & = < XYZ. 
Find O, centre of ©. Produce ZY to W. At pt. O make 
<.POR=<— WYX. Draw PN, RN respectively L to PO, 
OD OR. Let them meet at N. Prod. NP to M. Make NM = 
i XY. From M draw MQ as a tangent to ©. - If —’s RNM, 
or.) (INP are = or > two rt. @’sa A cannot be drawn. If they 
are less, NQ and NR will meet if produced. Let them be pro- 
duced to meet in S. ‘Then NMS shall be reqd. A. 
me Proof. 
> on eit - . . 
” rhe sides of the A are tangents to ©; .*. A NMS circum- 
scribes it. It is easily seen that < MNO = < XYZ, and side 
hat MN = side XY. 
for .. MNS is the required A.—Q.E.F. 
‘ich 7. Describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the 
of hase double of the third angle. 
Describe a triangle the magnitude of the angles of which are in 
ts,’ the ratio of 1, 5, 14 
ully [First make a triangle having one angle = }th of a right angle. ] 
sals (2) Euclid IV. ro, 


‘ is (2 ) p 


are 
fer- | 


om 
are 


y LN 
Q°sx  R 


Draw isosceles A having each of the <’s at the base 
the < at the vertex (IV. 10); 
*. = QPR = } of 2 rt. a's, 
Bisect — QOPR by PX, meeting QR in X (I. 9); 
. — QPX =} of art. — 
Bisect — QPX by PS; .°. — QPS = % ofart. =. 
From X draw XM LL to PQ. 
tre Bisect <— PMX by line MN meeting PS in N. 
Since — PMX = art. —; .°. PMN = §, of a rt. 
.. Remaining — PNM of A PMN = #4 of art. <. 
-. —'s of A PMN are in ratio of 1, 5, 14. 
.. PMN is the required A.—Q.E.F. 
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8. If a straight line be drawn parallel to one of the sides of 


| a triangle, it shall cut the other sides, or those sides produced 


proportionally, 

Irom any point in a side of a triangle, two lines are drawn 
parallel to the other sides and one to the opposite angle. Of the 
four triangles so formed, show that either of the middle ones is a 
mean proportional between the other two. 


(2) Euclid VI. 2. 


(4) P 





Q v.62OCUWRR 
Let PQR be given A ; X any pt. in side PQ. 
Draw XY |j to PR, meeting QR in Y. 
Draw XZ || to QR, meeting PR in Z, 
Join XR. 
Reqd. to prove that either of A’s XZR or XYR is a mean 
::] between A PXZ and OXY. 
By lit PZ:ZR=PX :XQ=RY : YQ, 
and A PXZ: A ZXR = PZ : ZR (VI. 2), 
and ARXY: A QYX=RY: YQ (VI. 1), 
©. A PXZ: A ZXR :: A RXY: A QYX, 
and A ZXR=A RXY; .. XYZRisaf™. 
”. Either A ZXR or A RXY is a mean ::! between 
A PXZ and A QYX.—Q.E.D. 


9. If the segments of the base of a triangle have the same ratio 
which the other sides of the triangle have to one another, the 
straight line drawn from the vertex to the point of section shall 
bisect the vertical angle. 

Show that for all triangles on the same base and with their vertices 
on the circumference of a circle of which the base is a chord, this 
straight line will always pass through one or two points on the same 
circumference. 


(a) Euclid VI. 3. 
(4) R S 


Evidently the str. line in this deduction means the bisector of 
the vertical <’s, 


If all the given A’s stand on a fixed base P(), and have a 
given vertical <, they also have the same circumscribed © 
(111. 21, Converse). 


Take PRQ, any one of these A’s, and let the bisector of & R 
meet the circumscribed circle at X. 

Then since @ PRX = @ ORX, .*, are PX = are QX, 

.”. X is the middle point of the are PQ, and is the same for 
all A’s of the series. 


.”. bisector of vertical & of a series of A’s meet in a pt. on 
circumference of ©.—Q.E.D. 


10. If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle 
of the other, and the sides about the equal angles proportionals, the 
triangles shall be equiangular to one another, and shall have those 
angles equal which are opposite to the homologous sides. 

If two chords in a circle intersect so that the segments of one 
have the same ratio as those of the other, the line bisecting the 
angle between two of the segments will pass through the centre of 
the circle. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


| (¢) Fourth Friday (Men). ‘Hamlet,’ Act V., Scene j 
Lines 229 to 242 for Paraphrase. 

(4) Fourth Friday (Women). ‘Coriolanus,’ Act III, 
| Scene iii., Lines 87 to 101 for Paraphrase. 
} 
| 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. ‘Whic! 
1. Write in largehand the words ‘ Spontaneously Fertile.’ 4 perc 
Write in smallhand the words ‘ Panoply is a complete armour. R 
ing.’ 18. | 
; = : : pasture 
2. Write from Dictation :— sublets 
‘Classical antiquity has one quality of supreme importance: he gain 
from a pedagogic point of view—it is not romantic. There is 7 
‘no risk of developing a wandering imagination straying ji: i 
pursuit of chimeras, or lost in vacuous reveries ; there is n (1¥o 
danger of factitious sentimentality. ‘Transporting the young animal 


XQ, PR of © PORX intersect in ¥, so that | 
\ } 
' 
| . . “— - . . . 
into surroundings different from their own, it prevents the: most us 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


k\ Yl Let MN be the bisector of — XYR. 
reqd. to prove that MN passes through the centre of the 
Join PO, XR 
av ¢ 3G ; : 
\\ my 2 2 4 a , and <— XYR <—XYQ 


from becoming prematurely familiar with that side of moder 


: ~ = “ : * 19. { 
literature which is too impassioned, too enervating, and t 


or 9 two par 
“XC mia 
exciting. differen 


Poy <—YXKR (VI. 6); 2. PQ is to XR (I, 2 

ince — RYO) < VYQO, 2H YRO <— NOY (IIL. 2 

* < ONY YOR (I. 32); .*. each art. < (I. 29). 

{<< YXO <— VYRO, 

In A NOY, VOR *°- aXOY <. ROY (each art.<), 
| OY, common, 


7)- 
1), 
3. It is said in the Zustructions to Inspectors ‘that it is of litt! 

service to adopt the gi/ts and mechanical occupations of the Ava 
garten, unless they are so used as to furnish real training in accu- 
racy of hand and eye, in intelligence and obedience.’ Discuss thi: 
XO = OR (I. 26); statement, and the reasons for it. 20. (. 
to two a 
side, the 
the othe 
one equi 
( Vom 


A 
what 1S 1 


(Won 
among | 


special 1 


\ 


MN bisects chord XR at right angles ; 4. Draw up full notes of a lesson on one of these subjects— 
MN passes throuvh the centre of the circle (IIT. 2). (a) Westminster Abbey. “ 
QED. | (6) For Jnfants—The number Twelve. 
wements, merely to suit our own | (c) Adjectives and Adverbs. 
© interfer with existing agencies, for 5. Write above (a), F, Bh, CZ, Ab, a perfect or major fourth, and 
articles, routines, and questions) by | (4) B, Dh, Ft, Eb, a minor seventh ; OR, name (as major sixth, 
nee ! graduates, Names of intending pupils | ¢t¢,) the following intervals :— 
should I el ) G. Beacu, M.A., Stanley Mount, Maccles- (a) n—d' 7 (6) r—s (ce) t*—1] (7) f{—t 
field ces, be paid in advance, are 1s. 6d. per paper, (ec) ]t—s (/)m—t (¢) ta—r' (4) m—fe. 
2s. gd. per month, 8s. per quarter, or £1 §s. the course. : . 

\n immense quantity of CerTIFICATE HLELP is now being given 
both in the *Giinis’ Mistress’ and * INFANTS’ MistREsS’ by Miss 
C. 1. Dodd, Lecturer on School Method and Domestic conomy at 
the Day ‘Training Colleye Department, Owens College, Man- 


ter, 


6. State the relation (as tonic, mediant, subdominant, etc.) of the 
following notes :— 














ANALYSIS, PARAPITRASING, FOR ROUTINES 
First YEAR. Re-arrange the following notes in order of pitch, placing the 


, a al ighes 2 first in each case :— 
(Men). ‘Passing of Arthur,’ Lines 20 to highest note first in each cas 


Parse ‘hus, Cameliard, Thick, beast, therein, @) sd@ felt @nantar fr w. 

lay, anon, would, devour. |: @as'r f'fetam I's d@. 
(Women). ‘The Princess,’ Canto IV., 
Analysis. Parse was /e//, which, clambered, 
tell, had wheeled, arc, seven, suns, 8. (Men only.) Give a short analysis of the Essay on ‘ Studies gress 
(Men). ‘Passing of Arthur,’ Lines 282 | Explain the enigma ‘ Daylight is ever the best.’ from 


” i 


7. Analyse and parse from Routine. 


Oe ee a ee ee ol 


man 


woul 


aday 


Va Ae Ny Stood, who, sudtier, than, (lVomen only.) Briefly write down the substance of Cantos II 
» wonderful, King, ‘ervey, there, Was heara, and Ii. of ‘The Princess.’ 
Vor (Women) ‘The Princess,’ Canto \ 


»> to sg for Analysis. Parse stone-shot, eff, in, ht, 


*? 


9. How is rain formed? Account for there being in some places 
an excessive, and in others a deficient rainfall, and give examples 
of each. 


, > / / rt we A 
ts dt, den gth, (AV, follower, Piece, 


acommor 
ton coul 
(Men). ‘Passing of Arthur,’ Lines 325 | 10, Draw a map from Routine. make this 
Parse ‘hen, What, For, dark, yea, too, | yy, (Women only.) Why is it necessary that our coaling stations n exetcis 

; Hp FAO ONE, EPONE, SEY. should be fortified? Enumerate the chief coaling stations belonging 4. Take 
Wy (We men) ‘ rhe Princess,’ Canto VL., | to Britain in the Eastern Ilemisphere, and give an account of one need snc a 
i Parse whether, chance bri /> | of them. he differ 


from , 


’ ‘ 


(Alen only.) From what parts of N. America do we import furs, 
b.—SECOND YEAR. wheat, gold, salmon, oranges, cotton, potash, and timber ? 


(Men As in First Year 12. Discuss the claims of Balliol and Bruce to the Scottish 
y(Women). * Coriolanus,’ Act V., i. Throne. On what grounds was the decision referred to Edward I 
} cor \nalysis I ee oa Oty Gh, WON aie 13. (Alen only.) Give the substance of the ‘ Petition ef Righ 
: Dee ae ae ‘ ; llow was it received by the king ? 
Men) *Ilamlet,’ Act JIL., Scene iv., rs y - 


yyhy 
pn 


ae (IVomen only.) What were the chief articles in the impeachment 
Women) ‘Coriolanus,’ Ac ; of Warren Hastings? How was the government of India adminis 
17 for Paraphrase. 1 tered in the 18th century ? 

(Men). ‘Hamlet,’ Aci IV., Scene v., 14. If £40 be due at the end of 6 months, £60 at the end of 12 
BIS much, tricks, spurn tat, | months, and £8o at the end of 15 months, what is the equated time 
indeed. for paying the whole? Ans. 12 months 


‘ Coriolanus,’ 7 
15. If I transfer £1,000 from the Three per Cents. at 92, to 4 


4 per cent. Stock, and gain £1} income, find the price of the latter 
| stock. Ans. £11732. 
_ 


Parse z 




















lies 


5 Il. 
laces 


iples 


tions 
ing 


one 
furs, 


yttish 


dl] 





16. (Men only.) Find the diameter of a circle described round a 
triangle whose sides are 293, 285, 68. Ans. 293. 


(IVomen only.) Describe the putting on of a print patch. 
17. (Aen only.) The radius of a circle is one foot. Find the area 
of a regular polygon of eight sides inscribed in the circle. 
: Ans. 2,/2 sq. feet. 
ee 


(Vomen only.) How would you work the following sum before a 
class of children who have already had some lessons on Stocks :-— 
‘Which is the better investment, a 24 per cent. Stock at 97}, ora 
4 per cent. Stock at 130 yy Ans. The latter. 

Fanta Een 


18. (Afen only.) A person rents a certain number of acres of 
pasture land for £70. He keeps 8 acres in his own possession, and 
sublets the remainder at 5s. per acre more than he gave. By this 
he gains £2 besides his rent. How many acres were there ? 

Ans. 56 acres. 

———— 


(IVomen only.) What are the relative values of vegetable and 
animal food in maintaining the body in health. Name a few of the 
most useful articles of each class of food. 


19. (Alen only.) Show that if the number 4 be divided into any 
two parts, their products are less than 4 by the square of half their 
difference. 

(IVomen only.) Name the staple materials of clothing in use 
among the labouring class. Give some account of each, and of its 
special value. 


20. (Men only.) If two triangles have two angles of the one equal 
to two angles of the other, each to each, and one side equal to one 
side, these sides being opposite to equal angles in each, then shall 
the other sides be equal each to each, and also the third angle of the 
one equal to the third angle of the other. 


( Vomen only.) What is draining as appliedto ahouse? Explain 
what is meant by defective draining, and show its danger. 


21. (A/en only.) Draw a line cutting two concentric circles, so 
that the part of it intercepted by the circumference of the greater 
may be double the part intercepted by that of the less. * 


FouRt tj WEEK. 


1. Write in largehand the words, ‘ /xcomparably blessed.’ 
Write in smallhand the words, 
‘I sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down the valley.’ 
2, Write from dictation :— 

‘Every conscious act, every thought, every sentiment, pre- 
supposes an imperfection, a delay, a check, a want of organisa- 
ion, and therefore our ideal of typical human perfection must 
be that of an unconscious automaton marvellously complicated 
and unified. Now such an existence implies cessation of pro- | 
gress, and is neither admissible from the scientific, nor desirable 
from the practical point of view. Hence the real ideal for 
man is not the permanent adaptation to his environment, which 
would issue in automatism, but an increasing faculty of re- 
adaptation.’ 


1S 
3. In grouping together a large number of words, having in them 
acommon element, ¢.g., words ending in ‘ -¢/ov,’ what generalisa- 
tion could be made, and how far could the scholars be helped to 
ke this generalisation for themselves? Show the value of such 
N exercise, 
4. Take the following extract, and say (a) what words in it would 
need special explanation ; and (4) how you could illustrate from it 
i¢ difference between literal and metaphorical language :— 
‘low gloriously her gallant course she goes ! 
Hier white wings flying never from her foes, 
She walks the water like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
Who would not brave the battle-fire, the wreck, 
‘To move the monarch of her peopled deck ?’ 
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j. Transpose the following a minor third lower, namely, into the 
key of 1), 
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Which of the following notes is highest in pitch, and which is 
lowest ? :— 

(a) t, in Key C, 

(4) rin Key A. 

(c) gin Key D. 


(@) f in Key Bb. 
(ce) 1, in Key Ep. 
(/) min Key G. 

6. State the meaning of the following terms :—(a) Molto, 
(6) Sempre, (c) Sostenuto, (7) Tempo primo, (¢) Con moto, 
(/) Con brio. 

7. Cull instances of the various ‘figures of speech’ from Tenny- 
son’s poems. 

8. Analyse and parse from Routine. 


9. What is the effect of a climate on the industry and productions 
of the tropical countries, and on the character of the races inhabiting 
them. Account for the difference of climate between Sierra Leone 
and Cape Colony. 

10, Draw a map from Routine. 

11. (Alen only.) Describe fully the constitution of a Crown 
Colony. Name six of the chief Crown Colonies. 

(Vomen only.) Write notes of a lesson for an advanced class 
upon ‘ The Castes of Hiudostan.’ 

12. Recall the chief terms of the ‘ 7reaty of Paris’ (1763). 

13. (Alen only.) Mention some of the most remarkable contrasts 
brought out by a comparison of the condition and habits of the 
English people in the 17th century and at the present time. 

(Women only.\ The Flisabethan age forms one of the most bril- 
liant periods in the history of English literature, \lustrate this 
statement. 


14. In aday 4 Englishmen can do as much work as 5 Frenchmen, 
and 4 Frenchmen as much as 7 Zulus, It is found that 13 English 
and 12 French can finish an undertaking in 3 days. How long 
will it take 10 Zulus ? Ans. 14°831 days. 

ne 


15. Aand B can do a piece of work in 33] hours, B and C in 
3% hours, A, B, and C in 23§ hours. If A and B work for 2 hours, 
how long will A and C take to finish it ? Ans. 1} hours. 

16. (Afen only.) Find the area of a regular polygon of 24 sides 
inscribed in a circle the radius of which is 1 foot. 

Ans. 3°10584 feet. 
Falta he, Sac 

(Women only.) Describe the putting on of a flannel patch. 

17. (Alen only.) The sides of a triangle are 13, 14, and 15 feet. 
Find the perpendicular upon the opposite angle on the side of 14 
feet. Ans, 12 feet. 

—< 

(Women only.) Prove the rule for converting *36 into its equi- 
valent vulgar fraction. Ans. ve 

Explain addition of repeaters without converting them into vulgar 
fractions. 

18. (AZen only.) For what value of « is the expression 
at + 6x3 + 112? + 34 + 31 a perfect square ? Ans, a 10. 

—— 

(Women only.) There has grown up of late a considerable feeling 
against dyed, and in favour of na‘ural wool. Explain why this is, 
and state your own opinion on the matter, 

19. (Alen only.) The sum of two numbers multiplied by the 
greater is 84; their difference multiplied by the less is 10, Find 
them. Ans. 7 and 5; or 6/2 and 2. 





(Women only.) Would you advise a young woman to buy ready- 
made clothing or to make her own clothes wholly or in part? Give 
your reasons, 

20. (Aen only.) The sides PQ, PR of the triangle POR are pro- 
duced to S and ‘T. QV, RV bisect the angles SYR, TRQ ; show 
that PV bisects the angle QPR. 

(Women only.) Define what is meant by pure air, and show, 
from the nature of our bodies, the need of a constant supply. 

21. (Alen only.) If a straight line drawn through the centre of a 
circle bisect a straight line in it which does not pass through the 
centre, it shall cut it at right angles ; and conversely, if it cut it at 
right angles, it shall bisect it. 


SECOND YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 
3. Make a Time Table for a Mixed School, in a suburban district, 
of 200 scholars, including an Infant Class. 
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k in July (First Year). 


in First Year, Fourth Week. 


, 


ha needed a sentence ts accom- 
Give illustrations of this remark from Trench, 


‘aranaki, Trossachs, Perth, 
leuwin, Furness, Allen ? 


hat do you know of ‘Monopolies’ and the 


shortly the growing influence of Parliament 


{pa year from his income, which 
compound interest. 
accumulated a capital the interest 


iis Log. 100 + 7 


100 
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and of calico. Also make 


[wo numbers end with the same digit, and when 
the remainder of the other ; the 


Ans. 13 and 43. 


) Mention the chief contemporary authorities for 
ny works of fiction that illus- 


hot has a diameter of 4°4 inches, 
of which is 3°96 inches 


Ans. 8°745 Ibs. 


ear, (Juestion 17. 


and compound interest on 
per annum, is £9 6s, g}d. 


Ans. £1,225. 
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7. (Jen only.) As in First Year. 

(IVomen only.) Describe Raleigh’s connection with Irish affairs 
8. Paraphrase from Routine. 

9. Maps from Routine. 


10. (Ven only.) What are the occupations of people in Ney. 
foundland, Kentucky, California, British Columbia, Texas, Lowe 
Canada, and Pennsylvania ? 


(IVomen only.) What are the occupations of people in Belfast, 
Bolton, Dundee, Melbourne, Brisbane, Sydney, and Coventry ? 


11. As in First Year. 

12. (Wen only) Give dates of ‘The Main Plot.’ £ Colonisatio; 
of Ulster,’ * Execution of Raleigh,’ ‘ Petition of Right,’ * Pacification 
of Berwick,’ and ‘ The Battle of Newbury.’ 

(!Vomen only.) What are the years 1485, 1506, 1529, 1547, 1568, 
and 1603, noted for ? 

13. (Afen only.) Prove the rule for finding the number of per. 
mutations of ~ different things taken 7 at a time. 


(IVomen only.) As in First Year. 

14. (Men only.) Three numbers arein A.P. The product of the 
extremes is five times the mean, and the sum of the two largest is 
three times the least. Find the numbers. Ans. 63, 54, 4. 

pat SE) i 


(IVomen only.) Give directions for the cutting-out of a boys 
shirt, observing the due proportions, and economising the materials 


15. Find the radius of a cone whose volume is 4,000 cub. ins, 
and height 60 ins. Ans. 7°979 ins. 
ee A Be Mate 
(Women only.) As in First Year. 
16. (en only.) The faces of a pyramid on a square base are 
equilateral triangles, a side of the base is 120 feet. Find the volume, 
Ans. 407293} cub. ins. 
(Women only.) As in First Year. 
17. (Jen only.) To divide a given straight line into two parts, 90 
that the rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts may 
be equal to the square of the other part. 





Show how to produce a straight line, so that the rectangle con- 
tained by the given line, and the line made up of the given line and 
part produced, may be equal to the square of the part produced. 


(IVomen only.) Point out some of the common faults of waste 
and ignorance in English cookery. 

18. (Aen only.) In any acute angled triangle the squares of the 
sides containing the acute angle are together greater than the square 
of the side subtending the acute angle by twice the rectangle con- 
tained by one of the sides, and the straight line intercepted between 
the acute angle and the perpendicular let fall upon it from th 
opposite angle, 

The straight line PQ is divided in R, so that the rectangle PQ, Qk 
is equal to the square of PR. Circles with centres Q, Kk, and radu 
equal to PR intersect in S. Show that PQS is an isosceles triangle, 
having each of the angles PQS, PSQ, double of QPS. 

(Women only.) Give receipts for varieties of milk puddings, with 
accurate directions as to the proper modes of preparation, What 
precautions are necessary in the care of milk ? 

Fhe names of all Certificate Candidates, not deing students m 
Training College, must be notified to the Department before th 
1st of Octol 






All Students should procure Ilughes’s Certificate Copy Book. \ 


other exactly reproduces the Departmental style and requirements. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly through these columns to 
any SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational information or aavit, 
and Enclosing the Necessary Coupon. ' 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 
addressed to * THE QUERY EDITOR.’ 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post ™ 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, Accom 
panied by the Requisite Coupon. 

A post will be saved by writing direct to DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 

STANLEY Mount, MACCLESFIELD. 
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NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 
185. 

A CLEVER Doc.—A tradesman’s dog, it is related, had been 
taught to give a succession of sharp barks when the grocer did not 
happen to have anything the dog was sent for. Dan was sent for a 
basket of eggs, and got them, but half way he met another dog he 
had a grudge against, so he set down his burden, finished his enemy 
off, and on looking for the eggs again, found they had disappeared. 
He set up a howl of anguish, but suddenly ceased, and starting for 
home at a brisk pace, picked up an old basket in the yard, deposited 
it at the feet of his mistress, and gave his barks, as if to say, ‘ They 
were out of eggs to-day.’ 





186. 

rus Fast CLtock.—George ILI. was extremely punctual, and 
expected punctuality from every one. A certain nobleman had an 
appointment one day with the King at Windsor at twelve o’clock. 
On passing through the hall, the clock struck twelve, on which his 
lordship, in his rage at being half a minute late, raised his cane, 
and broke the glass of the clock. The King reminded him that he 
was a little beyond his time, which he excused as well as he could. 
\t the next audience, the King, as he entered the room, exclaimed : 
‘How came you to strike the clock?’ ‘The clock struck first, 
your Majesty,’ said his lordship. Thereupon the King laughed 
heartily at the grave manner in which his lordship justified himself. 


187. 

‘WAIT UNTIL THE TRAIN STops.’—Not long ago a schoolboy 
changed the notice, ‘ Wait until the train stops,’ in a carriage on 
the Underground Railway, to ‘ Wait until the rain stops.’ The 
next day, which happened to be a rainy one, a French gentleman 
got into the carriage and read the notice, and, though surprised at 
it, he determined loyally to obey the rules of the line. At every 
station he asked a porter if it was still raining, and on receiving an 
affirmative reply, went back to his seat, and it was not until he had 
travelled round the ‘Inner Circle Railway’ several, times, that he 
discovered his mistake. 

188. 

Ax INGENIOUS SERVANT.—A good many years ago there lived 
a wealthy lady near Glasgow, who was well known for her charitable 
ictions. She kept a record of all the needy and deserving people 
in the place, and gave a list to an old servant living on the estate, 
with instructions to deliver to each a peck of meal and a bag of 
potatoes as a New Year’s gift. John was fond of his glass, and 
during his rambles he lost his list, but, however, he handed a new 
one to his mistress, who, on looking it over, exclaimed : ‘ Dear me, 
John, you have got fifty names more than the whole folk in the 
village! Where did you get all the names?’ ‘Well, well,’ said 
John, ‘since you want to know, I got them off the tombstones.’ 


189. 

GETTING OUT OF A DIFFICULTY.—Among the first settlers of 
brunswick in North America was Daniel Malcolm, a man of un- 
launted courage, and a sworn enemy of the redskins. Soon after 
his arrival, he went off alone into the woods to split wood. He 
went alone, because he never expected to see Indians about so 
early in the spring; but one day, while engaged at his work, 
halfa dozen redskins in full war paint crept up behind him and 
took his rifle. ‘Ah,’ grunted the chief, ‘Now me got you.’ 
‘Well,’ replied Malcolm, his arms akimbo, ‘ you certainly have, 
you red varmints. But just help me to finish splitting this log 
before you take me away.’ The Indians thought it good fun. 
Malcolm knocked out all the small wedges, and inserted a large one 
in the rift which he had made, then asked his captors to pull the 
log in two. When their hands were firmly grasping the insides of 
ie cleft, Malcolm struck out his wedge, and the elastic wood 
gnpped tight their fingers, Then he shot them one by one. 


( 
ul 
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190. 

ORIGIN OF A MotTto,—One of the most appropriate mottoes 
used to be borne by a dial that stood in the old Temple Gardens, 
and it is said to have been furnished by the great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon. His lordship was hard at work one day in his chambers, 
When an idle student dropped in to ask for a motto for the new 
sun dial which was then being built. Twice the student humbly 
made his request, but the grave chancellor gave no reply or sign of 
having heard it. At last, as the petitioner began for the third time, 
Bacon looked up and said angrily : ‘Sirrah, be gone about your 
vusiness !? *A thousand thanks, my lord,’ replied the student. 
‘The very thing for the dial! Nothing could be better.’ 
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Ig. 

MIKE WAS First.—Two Irishmen got a job to clean some lofty 
windows. Having no ladder, however, that would reach the 
windows, they were rather puzzled how to get tothem, ¢ Pat,’ says 
Mike, ‘I have it. Get a plank, put it through the window, I'll 
siton the plank outside, and you sit on the plank inside.’ ¢ All 
right,’ replied Pat. All went well until Mike at the outside cried 
out, ‘I’ve let my window leather fall.’ ‘ All right,’ again replied 
Pat ; ‘stop where you are, and I'll get it.’ Away went Pat down- 
stairs, and getting into the street exclaimed, at the sight of his friend 
prostrate on the pavement ; * Why, Mike, you're here first!) Which 
way did you come ?’ 

192. 

THE HippEN TREASURE.—A quarryman discovered an im- 
mense block of marble, which was almost buried in rubbish. Upon 
removing part of a crust of dirt, he discovered some letters carved 
on the marble, and after a little scraping he made out the following 
words :—*‘ Blessed is he who shall turn me over.’ Now at the time 
this occurred, there was a tale going about the quarries to the effect 
that there was hidden treasure in the neighbourhood. ‘The man at 
once jumped to the conclusion that his fortune was made, Ile 
rushed off home and obtained the assistance of some of his friends, 
After two hours of patient toil they succeeded in turning over the 
only obstacle between them and the supposed treasure. Judge of 
their surprise when they found that their only reward, carved on 
the other side of the stone, was as follows :—*‘ Thanks, my friends ; 
I was weary of reclining so long in one position.’ 


193. 

THE SCOTCHMAN AND THE Bacrires.—A Scotch bagpiper, 
travelling in Ireland, was one evening encountered by a starved 
Irish wolf, In his distress the poor man could think of nothing 
better than to open his wallet, and try the effects of his hospitality ; 
he did so, and the savage swallowed all that was thrown to him 
with so improving a voracity as if his appetite was but just returning 
to him. ‘The whole stock of provision was, of course, soon spent, 
and now his only recourse was to the virtues of his bagpipe ; which 
the monster no sooner heard, than he took to the mountains with 
the same precipitation he had left them. ‘The poor piper could not 
so perfectly enjoy his deliverance, but that, with an angry look, at 
parting, he shook his head, saying, ‘ Ay, are these your tricks ? 
Had I known your humour, you should have had your music before 
supper.’ 

194. 

Tue Country Boy’s ANswWER.—Two gentlemen riding on a 
road one Sunday morning, met a lad driving a flock of sheep 
towards the metropolis, when one of them accosted him with, 
‘Prithee, Jack, which is the way to Windsor?’ ‘How did you 
know my name was Jack ?’ said the boy, staring in their faces. 
‘We are conjurers, young Hobnail,’ said the gentlemen, laughing. 
‘Oh! you be! then you don’t want I to show you the way to 
Windsor,’ replied the lad, pursuing his journey, 





195. 

NEED FOR SpEED.—A surgeon being sent to a gentleman who 
had just received a slight wound, gave orders to his servant to go 
home with all the haste imaginable to fetch a certain plaister. The 
patient turned a little pale, and said, Oh, sir, I hope there is no 
danger !’ ‘Yes, indeed, there is,’ answered the surgeon, ‘for if 
the fellow don’t use his heels, the wound will heal before he 
returns.’ 

196. 

A Horse’s REVENGE.—A King of Syria was defeated in battle 
ahd slain. ‘The victor mounted the fallen King’s horse in triumph. 
The horse seemed to understand all that was being done. He no 
sooner felt the slayer of his beloved master upon his back, than he 
began to show the greatest fury. He dashed rapidly away, mounted 
a steep cliff, and then flung himself and his rider over the precipice, 
The rider was utterly unable to save himself. They were both 
dashed to pieces. 

197. 

Tue Cuoice.—A Quaker residing in Paris was waited on by 
four of his workmen, in order to receive their usual New Year’s 
gifts. ‘Well, my friends,’ said the Quaker, ‘here are your gifts ; 
choose fifteen francs or the Bible.’ ‘I don’t know how to read,’ 
said the first, ‘so I take the fifteen francs.’ ‘1 can read,’ said the 
second, ‘but I have pressing wants.’ He took the fifteen francs, 
The third also made the same choice. He now came to the fourth, 
a young lad of about thirteen or fourteen, The Quaker looked at 
him, ‘Will you, too, take the money?’ ‘ As you say the Book is 
good, I will take that, and read from it to my mother,’ replied the 
boy. He took the Bible, opened it, and found between the leaves 
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1 pi f forty fran rhe others hung down their heads, 
and the (Quaker told them he was sorry they had not made a better 
“hel ) ) 

198. 
| & IRISHMEN AN rut Cuerse.—Three Irishmen on 
t . very Ured and hungry, were making their way along a 
country road one bright moonlight night, when, coming to a broad 
{ vhich w spanned by a bridge, they perceived, as they 
the t, a cheese in the water close by the bridge. It was the 
i tion of the moor Being hungry, and thinking it would make 


pper for them, they consulted together how to get it. Says 
Dennis : ‘I'll hang on tothe bridge by my hands, and then, Pat, you 


‘ b over me, and hang on to my legs, and Mike on to yours ; 

then be able to reach it No sooner was it suggested than 
it was acted upon. Dennis hung on to the bridge, Pat on to 
Dennis, and Mike on to Pat, when Dennis shouted out : ‘ Hlow are 
you ing on down there?’ * Nearly reaching it,’ was the answer. 
Then sin out Denni *Tlold on below there a minute while I 


Chey were fished out wiser and wetter men. 


199. 

low THE SWEEPS MANAGED THE ToL.L.—A couple of sweeps 
having occasion to pass the new bridge at Manchester, unluckily 

| could muster only a single halfpenny between them. How to raise 
the other halfpenny to pay the toll they knew not, till one of them 
proposed to te up which should carry the other over. This was 

| done — one was instantly crammed into the bag, and carried over on 
the shoulders of the other as a sack of soot. : 


NEW READING TESTS.—Sranparp III. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 


157 Great quantities of coal have recently been dis- 





covered in the South African colony of Natal, some of the 
| scams being twelve feet thick, and the field of immense ex- 
j tent. Iron has been found very near to it, and perhaps the 
time is not far distant when the ‘ black country’ of the Dark 
Continent will be as smoky, grimy, and busy as the district 


known by that name in England. 


158.—In the carly days of Australian sheep-herding, one of 
the settlers received from England a skylark. When the fact 
became known, some of the distant neighbours, and rough 
men they were, rode many miles to sce the bird, which 
recalled to them the downs of their far-off old home. 


159.—Blackbirds are very nice pets, and may be taught to 
whistle several tunes. They are not very particular as to 
what they eat, and are usually fed on German paste and 
meal-worms. ‘The same may be said about the feeding of 
the thrush. Like the starling, it is fond of soft hay at the 


bottom of its ¢ 


160..-A lady took her little daughter out to tea, and was 
much shocked to see her try to put a thin piece of bread-and 
butter into her pocket. ‘ Whatever are you doing ?’ said her 
mother. The little girl replied, ‘1 thought I would take this 
| 
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be folded up, and secured with an elastic band. Pocket wor, 
cases for holding cotton, needles, thimble, and scissors, ma, 
be also made of American cloth, lined with silk. 


| oT . ° " ° 
| 163.—The price of game in France is alleged to deper 


principally upon the state of the moon. When the moon; 
dark, the poachers cannot see to set their snares at nigh, 


and game is scarce. When the moon is full there is plen: 
of light, and the poachers get lots of game. 

164.—There never was such a donkey : it had the sleekes 
coat and the most knowing look about its eyes, and its litt) 


legs, striped like those of a zebra, carried one over the group 
at a tremendous pace. It had taken the prize at the grandes 


donkey-shows and donkey-races, and was well known in the 
neighbourhood and for many miles round.—(H.M.I.’s Test. 


165. Live for something, be not idle, 
Look about thee for employ ; 
Sit not down to useless dreaming, 
Labour and its sweets enjoy ; 
Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay, 
Life for thee hath many duties, 
Be thou active in thy day. 


NEW DICTATION TESTS—Sranparp IV. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





No. 101. 


Persons who wish to ascertain the true state of their lungs ar 
directed to draw in as much breath as they conveniently can. They 
are then to count as far as they are able, in a slow and audible 
voice, without drawing in more breath. ‘The number of seconds 
they can continue counting must be carefully observed. A person 
with consumption cannot count more than ten seconds, and fre- 
quently after six isexhausted. When the lungs are in a sound con- 
dition the time will vary from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


No. 102. 


Gold-fish require very delicate treatment. Fresh river water should 
be given them every day. Small worms, common to the water, 
generally suffice for their food, but small crumbs of bread or meat, 
reduced to a fine powder, may occasionally be added. A loud noise, 
a strong smell, or a shaking of the vessel in which the fish are kept, 
will often destroy them, 


No. 103. 
The Chinese method of preparing tea differs from ours. The 


celestials powder their tea leaves, and mixing them with water into 
a sort of paste, swallow—one can scarcely say drink—the latter. 
The natives of some parts of Tartary have a more curious plan sti 
of taking theirs. They powder it like the Chinese, but instead of 
mixing it with water they substitute grease or melted butter—tht 
forming a mixture more in appearance like chocolate than tea. 


No. 104. 





piece home to nurse for a pattern.’ 
161.—The tiger possesses the craft and cunning of the 
, , | 
fox, and like that animal usually selects the hen-houses of | 


the neighbourhood for its visits. In these it commits the 
greatest havoc, striking the birds to the ground before they 
are even aware of the presence of their enemy, and following 


them into the trees should they roost among the branches. 


162.—-Nice writing-cases can be made of American cloth, 


stiffened with card, and lined with brown holland or silk, 


bound at the eds es with strong ribbon ; the whole thing to 


' 








If a business man wishes to make use of a signature which it is 
quite impossible to forge or counterfeit, he has only to dip bi 
thumb in his ink-bottle and make a mark with it in connection 
with his written name. No other thumb will make the same mark, 
and it would be practically impossible for anyone to imitate thi 
new kind of ‘autograph* with a pen or other means, 


No. 105. 


Iron exposed to very frosty air will, if touched by the naked 
hand, have exactly the same effect on the skin as if the iron had 
been red-hot. The men employed on railways frequently have 


| their hands blistered in this way during frosty weather, and the 


blisters are treated exactly as if they were burns, 
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No. 100. 


A word, a look of sympathy, 
A trifle generously bestowed, 
A simple act of courtesy, 
A kindly influence shed abroad, 
Can from the soul lift many a load. 
These angel deeds, grand and sublime, 
Like ripples on the restless sea, 
Sweep o’er the fretful stream of time, 
And reach into eternity. 


No. 107. 

There are so many steamboats crossing and re-crossing the 
Atlantic now, that there would be great danger of collisions were it 
not that the vessels of each company have a path marked out for 
them on the chart, and by rigorously following this, the out-going 
and in-coming vessels are kept well apart; while, should any 
vessel break down, she is certain to obtain aid if she but remains on 
the prescribed track till the next vessel reaches her. 


No. 108. 

In a coal mine in Bohemia, five miners were at work, when there 
was an inflow of water and sand, which stopped all communication 
with the rest of the mine before the poor fellows could escape. 
Two of them succeeded in advancing a little farther than the others, 
and by incessant knocking attracted attention, and three days after 
the accident they were rescued in a state of extreme exhaustion. 
They had been reduced to drinking the oil in their lamps to quench 
their thirst. Every hope of reaching the other three men in time 
has been abandoned.—(H.M. I.’s Test.) 


No. 109. 
Come, companions, join your voices, 
Hearts with pleasure bounding ; 
Sing we the noble lay, sweet song of holiday, 
Joys of home, sweet home, resounding. 
Hlome ! sweet home, with every pleasure ! 
Home ! with every blessing crown’d! 
Home ! our best delight and treasure’! 
Home ! the welcome strain resound ! 


STANDARDS V.—VII. 
No. 91. 
Great respect is doubtless due to the energy of any man who 
makes the most of his gifts or his opportunity. Such men may, 
here and there, rise to the peerage of the world. But the self-made 


might have made him better than he has made himself, and 
especially that institutions which gather and treasure up the wisdom 
of the past, and are complicated instruments perfected by ages, are 
likely to educate better than an individual mind, however vigorous, 
or an individual will, however resolute, or a personal aspiration left 
to itself, however persistent. 
No. 92. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1862 there was a marvellous picce of 
andicraft—executed by a poor man in the country—a model of 
one of the cathedrals cut in cork—every item beautifully reproduced. 
lt excited a great deal of interest, and some wealthy people collected 
{500 to give for it. ‘he man was a sensible man, and, instead of 
laying my lord for a day or two with his money, he invested it on 
(l security, and built as many cottages as it would cover, and he 
put the following inscription upon the centre one :— 

Perseverance, cork, and glue, 

Built these cottages you view ; 

See what these three things can do, 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


‘ 


No. 93. 

It is not in their hat-lifting, their bowing, their gracious smiles, 
and their neatly-turned compliments that the French are the most 
polite nation in the world. These things may be mere accomplish- 

ents, tricks of the born actor, who sagaciously knows their value 

current coin of life. It is their innate kindness, their tolerance 

one another’s weaknesses, their horror of the jest that pains for 

sake of paining, their keen sensitiveness to the roughshod 

licule that rides ruthlessly over their own tender places, which 
make the proverbial politeness of the French a reality. 


the 


No, 94. 


\ very remarkable account comes to hand of a so-called snow- 


wer, said to have been discovered in the most northern portion of 


“iberia, where the ground is continually covered with frost, The 
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wonderful object shoots forth from the frozen soil only on the first 
day of each succeeding year. It lives but for a single day, then 
resolves to its original elements. ‘The leaves are three in number, 
and each about three inches in diameter. They are developed only 
on that side toward the north, and each seems covered with micro- 
scopic crystals of snow. 

No. 95. 

A person used to the lengthened process of the preparation of 
food in England is considerably surprised at the rapidity of the 
process in hot countries. A sheep is killed, flayed, and cooked 
in the course of an hour and a half; coffee, as in a few English 
houses, is roasted, ground, and boiled in about ten minutes. Bread 
is kneaded and baked, and perhaps the corn ground, in seldom 
more than 20 minutes. Much of this may be accounted for by the 
heat of the climate, by which many articles would be spoiled if kept 
too long. Meat becomes tainted in less than a day. Coffee would 
lose its pleasant aroma in a few hours, and bread is stale three hours 
after coming hot from the oven. 


No, 96. 

Africa is comparatively unknown as yet. Vifty years ago it was 
the Dark Continent; but travellers have recently explored its 
inner depths in part, and come back with tales of inexhaustible 
resources, of mineral wealth, of a fertile soil capable of supplying 
bread-stuffs to the people of the whole planet. In the enterprise of 
opening up this vast continent, the British people cannot fail to 
have a large share, and it is to be hoped that the men who take 
this important work in hand will remember that upon us lies the 
responsibility of being a blessing, and not a curse to the native 
races, 


No. 97. 


I compare the troubles which we have to undergo in the course 
of a year to a great bundle of faggots, far too large for us to lift. 
But God does not require as to lift it all at once. He mercifully 
unties the bundle, and gives us first one stick, which we are to 
carry to-day, and another which we are to carry to-morrow, and so 
on. This we might easily manage if we would only take the 
burden appointed for us each day ; but we choose to increase our 
burden by carrying yesterday’s stick over again to-day, and adding 
to-morrow’s burden to our load before we are required to bear it. 
(H.M.1.’s Test.) 

No. 98. 
Fair sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies ; 
And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 
May thy blue pillars rise : 
I only know how fair they stand 
Around my own beloved land. 
And they are fair—a charm is theirs, 
That earth, the proud green earth, has not, 
With all the forms, and hues, and airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 
We gaze upon thy calm, pure sphere, 
And read of Heaven’s eternal year, 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON, 


Tue dinner given by the West Lambeth Association 
to Messrs. Gray and Heller was a fitting recognition 
of the good work done by the guests. Everything 
passed off well. Mr. Macnamara, in responding for 


the ‘Press,’ told a story that gives a glimpse of 


editorial amenities across ‘the herring pond.’ Here 
is the story :—The tworival papers in Blanktown are 
the //erald and the Zimes. The editor of the latter 
inserts the following : 


DIDN’T PASS MUSTER. 

Applicant knocks at the gate, and St, Peter comes and asks ; 
‘Your name and residence, please ?’ 

Applicant : ‘I am Horace, Kditor of the Blanktown Jlerald.’ 

St. Peter : ‘Step on the elevator, please.’ 

Applicant hastily gets on, and then asks eagerly : ‘Ilow soon does 
it go up?’ 

St. Peter, severely ; ‘It doesn’t go up. It goes down,’ 
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Stowty, but none the less surely, we are approach- 
ing an open Inspectorate. The appointment of Pro- 
fessor Holman marks another step towards the goal. 
There is but one lingering prejudice left. The 
hankering after the culture of the older universities 
IS as ¢ 
the Mr. Holman was a student at 
was by no means ‘top man.’ Several of Mr. Holman’s 

I at St. John’s have been equally distin- 


oneayvues 


time 


University examinations, éu/ not at 


cruishe d in 
; leachers ré joi e over Mr. Holman’s 


Camis 


appointment because in a certain degree he is taken | 
but it must not be forgotten that | 
| as most teachers. 
| could sustain a man under such conditions. 


the ranks, 
is still that visit to Oxford or Cambridge. I 
Mr. Holman. His career has been a 
remarkable one. I hail his appointment with joy 
because it is the best recorded, save Mr. Northrop’s. 
But | do not forget that the chief merit of Mr. Hol- 
man many of his fellow students at Battersea 
fact that he 
not at London. 


from 
there 


convrat ilate 


ovet 


lies in the 


* * * * . 


LLeavine the question of Mr. Holman’s appointment, 
and coming to the general question of the Inspec- 
torate, the first protest of every practical teacher 
must bi 
is the aye at which appointment becomes impossible, 
you can hardly expect that ripened judgment which 
comes of wide experience. 
be appointed until he has a record of at least ten 


years as a fully qualified practitioner in the Primary | 
At 35 the teacher has only just ‘found his | 
To | 


Schools. 
feet’ after the struggle for a university degree. 
retain the aye limit at 35 is to shut out the teachers 
of wide sympathy and experience. In the interest 
of education I hope the limit will soon be removed, 
and that, simultaneously, the attempt to differentiate 
between the value of the degree of one university and 
another will cease. 


* . * . + 


Tue Labour Commission has cost £50,000. The | 


expenditure is in no measure justified by the report, or, 
| ought to say, reports. On hardly a single question 
does the report add much that is likely to solve the 
labour problem. On the question of Child Labour 
there is a remarkable silence in both the majority 
and minority reports. At least a recommendation 
to carry out the Berlin Pledge was to be expected. 


* . * * * 


Tur Department has decided that where Elemen- 
tary Science is taken as a Class Subject in the first 
three standards the Object Lessons thus arranged 
will be taken as meeting the new requirements of 
the Code. This is a concession that teachers will do 
well to accept. In my school I propose to take a 
course of Object Lessons in lieu of English in the 
first three classes. 


* . * * * 


Tue Iexecutive took a new departure in presenting 
‘an address’ to Mr. Le Manquais These records 
of thanks for services rendered have hitherto been 
reserved for those who have passed the presidential 
chair. In thus cutting away from precedent I feel 
sure the Executive voiced the sentiments of the 
teachers. 
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reat as ever at the Education Department. At | 
Battersea he | 


| his Successor, Mr. Gray. 
Oxford 


graduated at Cambridge and 


| is an important one. 


against the absurd age limit. At 35, and that | 


No inspector ought to | 


| same time. 





Mr. l.e Manquais served the Union well, | 


if unostentatiously. No man attended more regy. 
larly, or gave more close attention to the work of the 
Union. 

* * * * * 

Mr. BowpeEn received tangible evidence of the 
goodwill of his colleagues when he vacated the 
presidential chair. According to custom this was 
recorded again when he received the ‘ address fron 
Incidentally, Mr. Bowden 
mentioned that he had travelled 50,060 miles in the 
work of the Union. Think of it, ye non-unionists 
Fifty thousands miles to serve his fellows! Mr, 
Bowden could have done without the Union as wel 
Nothing but great public spiri 
Every. 
one who comes in contact with the ex-president feels 


| that ‘he’s gradely jannock,’ to use an expressive 


Lancashire phrase. 
* . * 7 . 


Tur Union has scored another victory on the ques. 


| tion of the combining the salaries of husband and 


wife for purposes of assessing the Income Tax. The 
concession made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hitherto if the husband earned 
£90, and the wife £70, they paid income tax on £160, 
of course with the £120 abatement. Now, if th 
husband and wife earn less than £500 together, he 
will be free, and the same as regards the wife. To 
many teachers this means the saving of the sub- 
scription to the Union. And many will continue to 
enjoy this benefit obtained by the N.U.T. without 
paying the subscription. 
* . * . * 

Tue air is full of rumour as to the resignation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If this takes place 
it is very likely Mr. Acland may leave the Education 
Department. In that case an opening may be found 
for Mr. Mundella as Vice-President of the Council. 


* * * * * 


Tue question of pensions for Union officials is 
rousing opposition in some quarters, and uncharitable 
remarks are being made about well-paid officials 
applying for pensions. The facts are these. In the 
autumn of last year, in considering the finances of the 
Union, I was driven to the conclusion that in the 
interests of the stability of our finances the question 
ought to be dealt with. I brought the matter before 
the Finance Committee, and a small sub-committee 


| was appointed to consider the question, and they 


brought forward the scheme which is now before the 
Executive. Mr. Heller retired on a pension of £250, 
which he well deserved. In the ordinary course of 
events three of our chief officials will retire about the 
If by that time teachers have a scheme 
of State-aided superannuation, they will hardly cast 
their officials adrift without some monetary recog- 
nition. Ifthe matter is not dealt with now, the Union 
finances will be severely strained at that time. 
* * * * * 

No Union official has applied directly or indirectly 
for a pension. Any scheme adopted will require 
ratification by Conference before it can have effect. 

* * * * * 


TuereE is no desire to ‘rush’ the matter in any 
shape or form. It is purely a question of policy that 
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is in the hands of the members of the Union. There 
‘s no necessity for heated epistles, or baseless 
‘nuendo. If teachers decide that the salary is suffi- 
cient, and there must be no superannuation scheme, 
well and good; but they must also be prepared to 
find the Government following on the same lines in 
dealing withthem. Suppose the Government, follow- 
ing the line taken, say that all teachers in receipt of 
£100 a year must provide their own superannuation, 
Will the teachers be content ? 
” * * * 


Ir pensions are to be paid, and I doubt not the 
venerosity of the Union when the time arrives, the 
statesmanlike policy is to spread the expenditure 
over as many years as possible. If we decide not to 
superannuate our officials, 1 don’t see how we can 
ask for superannuation save for the very poorly-paid. 
What have we to gain from a reasonable scheme for 
the Union officials? We shall get more efficient 
service, because we shall not be placed in the awk- 
ward position of asking an aged and well-tried 
servant to retire without provision. We shall be 
doing to others as we wish to be done to. The 
danger to our superannuation lies in the fact that the 
artisans may use the very arguments that some 
teachers are using against the superannuation of the 
officiais of the Union. As an object lesson the 
scheme is worthy of serious consideration at the 
hands of the teachers, and as a question of Union 
policy it is still more deserving of sypport. If we 
believe in superannuation, we must practise what we 
preach. 

* * * * * 

Tue London School Board is still busy solving the 
religious difficulty the majority of its members has 
created. Never was there greater necessity for com- 
bination amongst teachers. The attémpt to isolate 
the teacher must surely fail if teachers are true to 
themselves. But the pressing need of the teachers 
is concentrated effort in preparation for the next 
School Board Election. Mr. Gautrey is in the field, 
and I hope Mr. Macnamara will soon be. The 
question involved is of such vital import to the 
teachers throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, that it is to be hoped no effort will be spared 
to return a majority in favour of the withdrawal of 
the circular. Teachers of all phases of politics and 
religious belief, must see the necessity for combined 
effort at the present juncture. 


* * « * * 


Tue Executive has decided to inquire as to how 
far the letter of paragraph 52 of the Instructions to 
Inspectors are carried out. The paragraph in ques- 
tion instructs the Inspectors that ‘small details of 
criticism’ need not be inserted in the report, and where 
they are inserted any exceptional causes should also 
be stated. There is no doubt that in many districts 
little effect is given to this very well-intentioned 
clause, and much heart-breaking ensues. The matter 
is of great importance to the teachers. The report 
is now the teacher’s only evidence of success. Many 
a reputation has been blasted by the parchment 
endorsements of years ago. If the Inspector is to 
ignore the wise instruction contained in the para- 
graph the same result follows. Miscroscopic criti- 
cism may be very clever, but it is extremely unfair to 
the teachers. If every little defect, or weakness, is 

VOL. Xv. 





.to be magnified into a grave reflection on the pro- 


fessional record of the teacher, and so taken out of 
perspective as to nullify all the good points, then the 
last stage is worse than the first. I hope teachers 
will supply the information sought, that improvement 


may follow. 
. * * * 


Mr. Actanp has introduced a Bill to remove the 
enforcement of compulsion from the Board of Guar- 
dians to the Parish Councils. I am not sure that this 
is to be commended. In what way will the Parish 
Council be a more efficient Attendance Committee 
than the Guardians? True, it cannot be worse. But 
it must not be forgotten that this legislation will 
prevent more effective legislation being introduced, 
All the old evils will exist. The illegal employer of 
juvenile labour will be on the Parish Council without 
doubt. The same anxiety to place the labour harness 
on at 11 will exist, if not in greater degree. The 
same small areas that are so baneful at present will 
be perpetual if not intensified. I had hopes that 
Mr. Acland would have signalised his official career 
by a much more statesmanlike effort than the little 
bill before the House. 


—+0—— 


OUR PUBLISHERS AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES. 
No. 2.—MESSRS. GEORGE GILL & SONS. 


AmonG the many publishing houses in London, 
none, probably, better illustrates the rapid growth of 
well-conceived commercial enterprise than that of 
Messrs. Gill. In less than a generation the fortune 
of the firm has been built up, and in following the 
short but successful history of their business we have 
an admirable example of taking the tide at the flood. 

Mr. George Gill, the head of the firm, was born in 
the little borough of Bridport, Dorset, in the year 
1838. His father, a successful builder, thought that 
the son’s best chance was to follow where his father 
had trod, and upon leaving school the boy was put 
to the building trade. But he preferred books to 
bricks, and when an opportunity offered in 1852 he 
became a pupil teacher at East Coker, near Yeovil. 
Even in these far-off days there were educational news- 
papers, and in 1856 the Pupil Teacher published the 
notes for an object lesson on ‘ Coal,’ written by George 
Gill. In 1857 he found himself at Borough Road 
College, having been successful in obtaining a First- 
Class Scholarship, and two years later he began work 
as an assistant master at the. school connected with 
the Blaina Iron Works. His connection with this 
school throws a grim side-light upon the educational 
life of that time. The head teacher, who has long 
ago gone to his rest, but who was a type of his class 
in the remote villages, cared not to have a rival, a 
real certificated teacher, in his school, so young Gill 
was relegated to the uncongenial task of instructing 
the miners and furnace men out of school hours. 
Not in night schools, however, alone, but in morning 
schools also. A class of over a hundred men for 
two hours before breakfast now seems a strange 
suggestion, but in the fifties there were hundreds of 
thousands of grown men to whom the rudiments of 
instruction had been denied, and who had to depend 
solely upon the extra opportunities afforded to them 
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94 THE 


in their manhood. 
but among the 


Night schools were the remedy; 

Welsh hills there were morning 
men who worked during the night 
and slept during the day had to snatch their scant 
instruction when they could. 

After a year’s such work Mr. Gill changed for 
the head mastership of the schools connected with 
the Brynamman Iron Works, having been recom- 
mended for the post by Mr. Bow 
stead, the then popular inspector. 
At Brynamman few people spoke a 
word of English; Mr. Gill spoke no 
word of Welsh. A strange pir ture! 
A young, vigorous [nglish teacher, 
in a room over a stable, struggling 
to teach a class of lads and lasses 
to whom his language was an un- 
known tongue, and compelled to use 
the two sons of the manager as in- 
terpreters, Still, in spite of all th 
obstacles, Mr. Gill seems to have 
succeeded, for only two years later 
we find him transferred to the British 
School at Kidderminster, and once 
more in the turmoil of evening- 
school work. Yeta year or two more 
brought him to the head of the Hope 
Street British School, Liverpool, 
at that time one of the best known 
schools in the North of Ieingland. He seems at once 
to have taken a leading part in what may be called 
the educational politics of the metropolis of the 
North. He was the first President of the South- 
West Lancashire District Union of Teachers; he 
was the organiser of successful concerts at the 
Philharmonic Hall in aid of the Teachers’ Charities : 
and was, long before the question had become a re- 
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never expected this series of lessons would go beyond 
his own school, but teachers near desiring to have 
them, he was induced to print. The result showed 
that Mr. Gill had ‘struck ile,’ for these little books 
soon attained a very big circulation. Encouraged by 
a first success, Mr. Gill, with a ready appreciation of 
the wants of the teaching profession, began to issue 
a series of cheap, unpretentious, but useful little 

manuals. Penny geographies, penny 

grammars, andtwopenny geometries, 

came as a surprise to the schools, 

used only to the heavy priced text- 

books of the time. They ‘took on’ 

so well, that in 1874 Mr. Gill felt 

himself able to give up one of the 

most lucrative schools in England, 

and devote himself entirely to busi- 
A small shop in Renshaw 
Street, Liverpool, at first sufficed, 
Publishing and general bookselling 
was carried on, and in two years it 
was found necessary to remove to 
larger premises. The Young Men's 
Christian Association was just then 
about to leave its establishment, 
and the business of Mr. Gill was 
removed thereto. By this time the 
publications of the firm had largely 
increased in number. When in 187: 
the Code laid down the work of each standard in 
the schedule, at once the market was flooded with 
little manuals on every subject, and for each stan- 
dard. Being first in the field, they sold in fabulous 
numbers. ‘They did not even purport to be complete 
text-books. They were cram or memory books, pure 
and simple. Still, they caught the spirit of the Code; 
they supplied an obvious want, and there can be 


ness, 


little doubt that they marked a milestone in the de- 
velopment of educational publication. 

In 1879 the publishing business was removed t 
London. The old place was not abandoned, but was 
disposed of to a company, by whom the general 
bookselling business is still successfully and profit- 
ably carried on. It would seem that Mr. Gill now 
felt strong enough to rely entirely upon the sale oi 
his own publications, as the house in Warwick Lan 
was taken for this purpose alone. 
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entire success which had attended the endeavour to 


cheapen and popularise books for the elementary 
schools had opened up the possibility of doing the 
same for middle-class schools too. Probably at the 
time it was considered an innovation. The issue of 
a complete geography, or grammar, known now as 
the Oxford and Cambridge, for a shilling, was 
possibly looked upon as a dangerous venture. But 





Mr. GEORGE Bisuop, 


» ic succeeded, and through this series and others which 


followed Gill and Sons are now as well known in the 
world of private schools as in that of the elementary 


} class. 
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From the history of this firm, the principles upon 


H which it has been built up would seem to be two— 


to supply promptly every new want, and to get practi- 
almen to doit. Thenames of Mr. Mercer, the well- 
known assistant inspector; Mr. Macartney, of musical 
fame; Dr. Pilley, the editor of their extensive Science 





Series; and Dr. Newsholme, the highly esteemed 
medical officer for Brighton, are sufficient to show 
the class of men whose aid has been called in. 
erhaps the best illustration of prompt supply was 
town in 1880, when for the first time the Depart- 
nt required geography and history to be taught 

igh reading lessons. To supply the want thus 
reated, Gills were first in the field. ‘Descrip- 
ve England’ was almost in the market before the 
mand was felt. Other volumes followed in rapid 


f 
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succession. Profusely illustrated, varied by excellent 
process block maps, the series became wonderfully 
popular, and settled the success of the firm as a 
London publishing house. During the next three 
years the firm’s business seems to have increased 
by leaps and bounds. Under the direction of 
Mr. George Gill, assisted by Mr. Henry Lynn, 
who during this time acted as their editor, series 


' 





Mr. G. A, SLATER 
(Representative in London and South ef England). 


after series were issued in rapid succession, and 
achieved a great circulation. The catalogue of 
the firm has now become an_ extensive one. 
Four sets of copy books, and ten sets of reading 
books, are a fair indication of the enterprise of the 
firm. 

The educational literature of to-day is vastly 
different from that which was considered acceptable 
when first Mr. Gill issued his earlier works. A 
recent copy of his Oxford and Cambridge geography 





Mr. FF. OW. Burrerwortri 
(Representative in Li pool and the Neorth-lb est 
of England). 


is now before us. It is produced in the most com- 
plete and latest style, and contains quite a full set of 
maps in colours. Speaking of maps recalls the fact 
that Messrs. Gill some two years ago bought the 
whole of the plates and stock of the well-known 


firm of Letts and Co., so thaf they now hold one of 


the most complete stocks of maps in the world. These 
are used in many ways. The Standard atlas pub- 
lished for a few pence, and the Imperial at three 
guineas, are alike the product of these plates, sup- 
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plemented by numerous additions to bring them 
entirely up to date. 

As educational publishers, Gill and Sons occupy 
the leading post. They have devoted themselves 
almost entirely to this branch of business, and have 
eminently succeeded. It would be impossible to 
suggest a subject dealt with in any school which is 
not to be found in their exhaustive catalogue. Ele 
mentary, preparatory, and middle-class schools are 
alike provided for. With a catalogue of nearly a 
thousand publications, in addition to drawing models, 
reading sheets, and almost every conceivable school 
requisite, including a completely new system of 
registration for private schools, the show rooms in 
Warwick Lane will well repay a visit. Among the 
most recent publications of Messrs. Gill and Sons is 
the Teacher's Legal Guide, by Mr. Edward Cutler, 
(.C., and Mr. Lynn, a useful manual for every 
teacher who wishes to understand his exact legal 
position. 

The carrying on of such a business involves the 
employment of a considerable staff, and the esta- 
blishment of agencies all over the world. Only in 
the present year Messrs. Gill have prepared and 
published educational works for the exclusive use of 
Indian schools. In the earlier years Mr. Frederick 
Gill was his father’s right hand, and became well 
known in many parts of the country through visits to 
the schools. Sometime ago, however, he fell into bad 
health, and had entirely to give up business, and we 
regret to hear that last week he died at the early 
age of thirty-three. 

The general management of the business now 
falls upon Mr. George Reginald Gill, who appears 
to follow closely in his father’s footsteps. He is 
a keen man of business, and being of an inventive 
and mechanical turn of mind, has followed closely 
all the most recent improvements in production, with 
the result that they have all been called in aid to 
increase the popularity of their books. He is also 
the designer of a well-known set of drawing models, 
as well as several other aids to excellence. A third 
son, Mr. Claude Gill, is in charge of the financial 
department, which is necessarily a very large one. 

Among the travellers who visit the schools to 
supply the books of the firm, the best known are 
Messrs. Slater, Butterworth, and Knott. Mr. George 
Slater, as boy and man, has been in his present posi- 
tion for fourteen years, and is now well known in 
the districts covered by him. Mr, F. Butterworth, 
an apprentice of Mr. Gill's in the early days in Liver- 
pool, is known throughout Lancashire; while Mr. 
J. A. Knott, who has a special depdt at Leeds, looks 
after the woollen county. 

This short sketch would hardly be complete with- 
out a reference to the active interest taken by all 
members of the firm in every movement affecting 
the general body of teachers. Their excellent shows 
at the annual gatherings of the National Union of 
Teachers, and their excellent Conference Guides, are 
well known to all visitors, while their ‘Ideal Scheme,’ 
designed to benefit the professional charities by giving 
them a percentage upon the firm’s takings, is another 
proof of their active syfipathy with teachers. 

a 
ExkatuMm.—TIn the Model Solutions to Physiography Questions, 


printed in our last number, for ‘increased’ read ‘diminished’ 
(p. 44, lime 15). 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


Author of ‘ Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.’ Late Direct 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes and Lecturer 
therein on School Method. 


No. XI—JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH 
RICHTER, 


Der Einszig (The Unique). 


To commune with noble souls, whose ever 
thought and action are instinct with reverence— 
kindling sympathy, is the peculiar and precious privi. 
lege prepared for the patient student of historical 
pedagogy, until the irresistible conclusion is forced 
upon him that the milk of human kindness, every. 
where so prodigally displayed in the soul-stirring 
sayings of the arch-Educational Reformer—Jesus of 
Nazareth,—is the common characteristic and posses. 
sion, and withal the prime mover to action, of al 
who would fain see the energy and ability of the 
teacher so used as to develop the crude offspring 
into a man of knowledge and strength of character 
competent to lead him into the pleasant and proft- 
able paths of complete living. 

To know Jean Paul, as he is lovingly called, albeit 
but through the half-revealing and _half-concealing 
agency of his autobiography and other works, is to 
make an acquaintance alike educative and enjoyable 
for all men, but eminently so to the man or woman 
who may be, as Jean Paul himself undoubtedly was, 
an earnest teacher. His quaintness, his discrimina- 
tion, his rich vein of keen satire, tempered always 
by overflowing good nature, his clear conception o! 
the true connotation of that little understood word, 
teaching, combine to provide a rich and varied treat 
for all who have not the misfortune to number then- 
selves amongst Matthew Arnold’s Philistines. 

It was in the spring of the year 1763 that Jean 
Paul was born at Wonsiedal, in N.E. Bavaria 
As both his father and his father’s father had been 
schoolmasters, it does not surprise us that matters 
pedagogic should have an interest for him. He 
was educated at home and at the High School of 
Hof. In 1781 he entered the University of Leipsic, 
but straitened circumstances, due to the death of 
his father, made his life at Leipsic anything but» 
pleasant one, for his books found him no subsist- 
ence, nor could he obtain tutorial work. So in 17% 
we find him returning to Hof, that he may do some- 
thing towards the support of his widowed mother, 
the something finally resolving itself into the accept: 
ance of the position of tutor to the son of a friend a 
Tépen. The conditions of life in the new sphere 
were by no means pleasant, hence the year 17% 
finds Jean Paul again at Hof, about to become the 
director of the large school of seven pupils. It was 
this second essay in the troubled sea of teaching that 
gave our Reformer an insight into the pleasant 
possibilities of his father’s profession ; without doubt 
the experiences of this period were the germ from 
which proceeded his great educational work—Lezan¢; 
or the Doctrine of Education,—of which more anon. 

By dint of determined application to systematic 
study a solid store of learned lore became the abit- 
ing possession of the self-taught savan¢ (for Richter, 





it is certain, profited little from his teachers, in com 
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parison with the prodigious progress that resulted 
from his unaided attempts at self-culture). To dwell 
upon the literary achievements of Jean Paul is not 
our intention, however much it may be our desire. 
Suffice it to say that the spring of 1792 saw the pub- 
lication of the first of a long line of works worthy, 
in'the strictest sense, of the enraptured encomiums, as 
of the long-desired ducats that the pleased peda- 
gogue and his proud parent at length began to 
enjoy. 

In the beginning of the year 1794 teaching gave 
place entirely to writing, whereby the fame of our 
author was spread far and wide, so that an enthu- 
siastic reception met him wherever he went. Thus 
the renowned Schiller not only invited him to become 
4 contributor to his publication, the //éren, but was 
even sufficiently complaisant to invite Richter to take 
up his permanent abode in Schiller’s own town of 
Jena. May 1801 saw Jean Paul married to the 
second daughter of the Obertribunalrath Maier. In 
1804 appeared the ‘ Levana,’ which everywhere met 
with appreciation, and which is universally regarded 
as of equal importance with the ‘ Emile’ of Rousseau 
as an exposition of educational theory and practice. 
From Rousseau, Richter certainly received much in 
the way of suggestion, and he confesses himself 
amongst the admirers of the great French writer. 
The true relation between the two reformers, indeed, 
much resembles that between Pestolozzi and Froebel, 
for Richter advances pedagogics much beyond the 
point to which it was carried by Jean Jacques, just as 
Froebel improved on Pestolozzi. The following com- 
parison, culled from Sonnenschien’s ‘ Cyclopeedia of 
Education,’ is so apt that we cannot restrain our- 
selves from quoting it in full:—‘Jean Paul is the 
direct lineal descendant of Jean Jacques, and the 
“Levana” is one of those winged seeds blown out of 
France which fell and germinated in German soil, 
though the difference between the two men and their 
works is at least as striking as their resemblances. 
Richter, like Rousseau, is a sentimentalist, and ap- 
proaches the problem of education from the emo- 
tional rather than from the intellectual side. Both 
regard the child as a tender plant to be reared and 
nurtured, not as a lump of clay to be moulded on the 
schoolmaster’s wheel. Both sympathise with the 
joyous freedom of childhood, and preach deliver- 
ance from the hide-bound tradition of the school- 
room. But here the resemblance ends. Rousseau 
starts with certain aphorisms—the innate goodness 
of human nature, the corrupting influence of society 
~and deduces therefrom a complete system with the 
logical accuracy and neatness of a Frenchman. 
Richter is the most eccentric of writers, and repu- 
diates all attempts at systematic exposition. “Levana” 
is a mighty maze, and that without a plan, yet not 
without fixed ideas and principles. In fact, as the 
outcome of personal experience, it is a far safer 
guide to parents and masters than the docérinaire 
theory of his master. At starting he joins issue with 
the main principles upon which the education of 
“Emile” is based. Rousseau’s is a system of elabo- 
rate checks and safeguards, a negative education that 
could be fully realised only in a coffin. To educate 
by illusion and carefully-prepared accidents is both 
immoral and futile, for sooner or later the boy will 
discover the trickery. To reward and punish by 
physical consequences only (the doctrine that Her- 
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bert Spencer has revived) is to sacrifice the growing 
man for the sake of the adult. Life is too short, 
and the consequences too grave. Moreover, the 
theory is not really in accordance with nature. The 
will of the superior is as much a fact of nature as 
that fire burns and water drowns, and a child must 
be made to recognise one fact no less than the other. 
Lastly, Rousseau’s system treats the pupil as a soli- 
tary unit, and would cut him off from all human in- 
tercourse except with his governor, who follows him 
like his shadow. Richter lays full stress upon the 
cultivation of social sympathies, and has no belief— 
at least, for boys—in a cloistered virtue. In con- 
clusion, we may glance at a few of the salient fea- 
tures in Richter’s own system. In his strictures on 
the “classical parrots,” and his vindication of the 
mother-tongue as the chief subject-matter of in- 
struction, he is a true modern. In his insistence 
on religious teaching without forms or formulas, 
catechisms or church-going, he is the worthy follower 
of Lessing. In his philosophic analysis of play and 
the pedagogic importance that he attaches to games, 
music, and fairy stories, he is a forerunner of Froe- 
bel. Lastly, in the broad view that he takes of life 
as a whole, neither magnifying nor belittling the 
functions of the teacher, he deserves among educa- 
tors, even more than among writers, his epithet of 
“ unique.” ’ 

The remaining portion of Richter’s life may be 
aptly summarised as consisting of hard work, and in- 
creasing honour, the latter perhaps tending to the 
increase in the former, which ultimately sapped the 
energies of Jean Paul, and compelled him to seek 
health and strength in travel. The severest sorrow 
of the man’s life was encountered in 1821, when his 
son Marx, enfeebled by overwork and rendered hy- 
pochondriacal by the study of philosophy, died at the 
University. The end came on November 14th, 1824, 
when the good old man was gathered to his fathers. 
Between the lines of this history may be clearly read 
the old story of the sublime-accomplishing power of 
courageous belief in self. 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay, 

Be there a will, then wisdom finds a way, 
sings a poet; and such men as Richter are living wit- 
nesses to the truth of this strain. 

Following our usual custom we proceed to give a 
few extracts from the ‘Levana’ in illustration of the 
delight likely to ensue from a careful perusal of this 
epoch-making book :— 

‘At least this little book has been composed with 
warmest love for the little beings, the delicate flower- 
gods of a soon-fading Eden.’ 

‘When Antipater demanded 50 children as host- 
ages from the Spartans, they offered him in their 
stead 100 men of distinction; unlike ordinary edu- 
cators, who precisely reverse the offering.’ 

‘Do you know whether the little boy who plucks 
flowers at your side may not, one day, from his island 
of Corsica descend as a war-god into a stormy universe 
to play with storms and to destroy, or to pacify and 
to govern . . Whether an angel or a devil edu- 
cated that great genius is of far more importance 
than whether a learned doctor or a Charles the 
Simple teach him.’ 

‘Repetition is the mother not only of studies, but 
also of education. Like the fresco painter, the 
teacher lays colours on the wet plaster which ever 
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fade away, and which he must ever renew until they 
remain and brightly shine.’ 
lhe schoolhouse of the young soul does not merely 
t of lecture and 
vround, the sleeping room, the eating room, 
round, the staircase, and of every place. 
what intermixtures and other influences, 
either to the prejudice or advantage 
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they would run 
In the first hour fw 
child, in the second mixed m 

be applied to one’s own advantage ; in the third, “do 
you not see that your father does so and so?”’ in the 
fourth, “You are little, and this is only fit for grown 
people in the fifth, « The chief matter is that you 
should succeed in the world, and become something in 
the State”; in the sixth, “ Not the temporary, but the 
eternal, determines the work of aman ”’; in the seventh, 

Therefore rather suffer injustice and be kind” 
eighth, “ But defend yourself bravely ifany one attack 
you in the ninth, “ Do not make such a noise, dear 
child inthe tenth, “ A child must sit so quiet ” ; in 
the eleventh, “ You must obey your parents better’ 
in twelfth, « And educate yourself.” So by the 
hourly change of his principles the father conceals 
their untenableness and one-sidedness.’ 

\las! Three thing very difficult to discover 
and to impart,—to have a character, to draw one, 
to guess To ordinary teachers @ naughily 

/ nature, & pimple or a pock mark 
parts of the countenance. 

‘When does education beg 
first breath of the child, but 
the soul, which we call lif 
what sunny cloud, strikes upon the bodily world and 
moulds the rough mass into its 
which flows on until death, but the 
inother world allures it still further on.’ 

‘And what then the warmth to 
chicken? //appin One has but to 
playroom, but taking 
their pores shut up of themselves. 

‘] can endure a melancholy man, 
choly child 

Chat which produces and maintains cheerfulness, 
is nothing but activity. The usual games of children, 
unlike are only the expressions of earnest 
activity, clothed in lightest wings.’ 

‘If one were to make propositions, that is, wishes, 

might this:—That for every child a 

vames and real actions should be provided, 

sed of as many different individualities, condi- 

tions and years, as can possib ily be found, in order to 

prepare him, in the erdis picfus of a diminished play 
world, for the larger real one. 

‘On the children’s dances are what | 
will now commend more at large. In short, dancing 
cannot come soon enough.’ 

‘Punishment— this unchildlike word will scarcely 
from my pen. | would rather write “ pain ” or 
after smart.” Punishment should only apply to guilty 
iences, and in the beginning children, like 
animals, have only an innocent one.’ 
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| ‘In order to feel with another’s pain it is enough 
| to a man; to feel with another’s pleasure jt j; 
necessary to be an angel.’ 

‘Long talking begets short hearing.’ 

‘Even a grown-up man, whom someone shoul 
| follow all day long, with movable pulpit and stool , 
| confession, from which to hurl sermons and anathemas 
| could never attain any real activity and moral free. 
| dom; how much less then a weak child, who x 
every turn in life must be entangled into a “stop- 
run—be quiet—do that.” 

Of the many other works which Richter has give 
to the world, two only, viz., ‘Maria Waz,’ ang 
| Quintus Fixlein,’ demand notice here. When con. 

pared with the ‘Levana,’ they are of quite second. 

ary importance. 

In the hope that the many admirers of lovable 
Jean Paul, ‘the unique,’ may soon number amongs 
them some of the readers of this necessarily brie! 
and incomplete sketch, we regretfully part com. 
pany with our worthy old friend. 


be 


NOTES ON ‘‘ MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE,” 


BY W. T. B.A. (LOND.). 
(First Class French Honours.) 


THOMPSON, 


In response to wishes repeatedly expressed by a number of ow 
subscribers, we commence in this issue some notes on Madlle. de! 
Seiglitre. It was our intention to give a juxtalinear translation 
it, in addition to the notes, but being a copyright work this wil 
not be possible. 

It is hoped that these notes will prove of real and practical assis 
to those who are preparing for the Certificate Examinati 
All difficulties of construction will be explained and analysed 
Peculiar points in French syntax will be dealt with, and the deriv. 
tion of a French word will be given when necessary to help t 
understand it. 

Che figures at the beginnings of the lines refer to the pages ar 
lines of Macmillan’s Edition (Foreign School Classics, 1s. 6d 
Thus 4.16 means p. 4, 1. 16. As we quote the acts and scene 
also, it should be possible for a student using any other edition | 


ACT I.—SCENE 1. 


ive directions.—s’ouvre, opens, Lit. ‘opens itself’ (fr. exvrir 
A reflexive verb often expresses what in English would be 
an intransitive use of the verb. /?us avant, farther. Avan 
as a prep. relates to éme, as an adv. to lace. 

encore once 


une fois, again. 


s’asseyant, pres. part. of s’asseoir, to sit down. 

four affaire, on business. 

raison de plus, an additional reason. 

.9.—il n'y a pour lui quwune affaire, there is only one busines 

for him. 

2.11.—veul, pres. ind., 3 sing. of vouloir, wish, 

ind. of dire, say. 

.16.—va, pres. ind., 3 sing. of aller, Aller 
another verb expresses an immediate future. 
‘is about to.’ 


.15.—diles, 2 pl., ds I sing., pres. 
with inf. ¢ 
Translate 


o 
go. 


M. — conduise?, do you wish me to direct you? Tr! 


aD 


third 
polite. 
(veut). 


person iS used as being more ceremonous 
rhe subj. conduise follows a verb expressing desi 


du cité de, towards. 


sais, pres, ind, 1 sing. of savoir, know. 


An “wn, none. The 
means lit. any one. In a full sentence it is was ust d wit 
ne. Ne—aucun = none. Aucun retains this negalivé 
meaning when used as here, elliptically. 


adjective aucun (Lat. 
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SCENE 2. | 
| 
omme cest probable, how likely it is. Notice the order of | 
the words in French, 
cil cif, with sparkling eyes, ov his eyes sparkling. The 
article /e, /a, /es is used instead of a possessive pronoun 
(sow), since there is no doubt whose eye is referred to 





Phabitude, usual, 
SCENE 3. 

slus matinale, an early riser. 

allée, noun, fem., sing., avenue. Our word a//ey comes from 
this word. <A//ée is really the past part. fem. of «//er, to 
go. Nouns are often formed from this part of verbs. 
Aurait-ele oublié?, has she perhaps forgotten? ‘The 
conditional tense is used in French to express a supposition. 
ouffrante, indisposed (lit. suffering). The pres. part. 
may be used with /o de in French to express a séave. 
Fe—porté, Lhave never been (07 felt) so well. 

carrefour, noun, mase., sing., crossway, place where 
several roads meet. From Low Lat. guadrijurcum, a 
place where four roads fork, or branch off. : 

tient, pres. ind., 3 sing. of ¢enir, seize. 

a partir du dos, from the back downwards. 

{llons ! 


us go, 
> 


Lit. this is the imperat. 1 pl. of a//er! go, = ‘let 
Here used as an exclamation = nonsense ! 
Cormiers, service-tree, mountain-ash. 
yui—marguis, lit. which will make you, Sir, see some 
road, ‘Translate, ‘which will give you a run before you 
overtake him.’ 
A-t-il les pinces gros ? Mave his hoofs large edges ? 
ras-jointé, low-pasterned. 

entre—saint-gris, an old-fashioned oath, corrupted from 
* par le ventre de saint Christ.’ 

tout cerf gwil est, fall grown stag as he is. 

mura de mes nouvelles, lit. will have (some) of my news. 
rranslate, ‘will hear from me.’ 

res de, near, But prét a, ready to. 

faire attendre, to make people wait for him. 

rura Passé, he has probably passed. 

a part, aside. 

» pourrait croire, one might believe. Pourrait = con- 
dit., 3 sing. of Aouverr, be able. 

est venu, there has come. 
impersonal way. 
visitor has arrived. 


// is very often used in this 
Translate // est venu une visite, a 
-QOwil le garde, let him keep it (é¢., his name). 

¢ mieux en mieux, Sill more. Learn to distinguish be- 
tween mieux, adv. (Lat. me/ius), and meilleur, adj. (Lat. 
iellor). 

C"est gue (lit. it is that), but. 

envoyé, referred. 

ui, Other folks. Never used in the nominative, and 
only as a pronoun in the general sense of ‘ other folks.’ 


C'est parfait, that is quite right. 


es gue vous apercevres, as soon as you ferceive. The 
fut. is used after @2s gee, as futurity is implied. French 
use differs from the English in this point. 


il en sera ce gwil pourra, We may analyse it thus: // sera, 
there will be (see 4-25); ev, on this matter; ce gui pourra, 
that which there may (be). ‘Translate, ‘let happen what 
may,’ 
SCENE 4. 

illée, foliage. It may mean also a ‘le 
/euillage = foliage only. 
term In painting. 


fy bower.’ 
Feuillé = foliage, as a technical 





La belle matinée, what a fine morning ! 


frottant les mains, rubbing the hands, 


Lit. ‘ rubbing 
to-himself the hands,’ 


Se is therefore dative here. 


Famais je ne me suis senti, never have I felt myself. 
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Vue aime! how I like! Que preceding a verb in the 
indic. mood = ‘how.’ 
—yite —poumeons, which I breathe in deeply (lit. with full 
lungs). Crier & pleins poumons = call out at the top of 
one’s voice. 

—veux, lit. which makes sweet eyes at-me (me is 
dauve). Translate, ‘which smiles on me.’ 
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5.18.—gue sais-je encore (Lit. what know I more?) — It 
means, ‘and other good things too numerous to mention ;’ 
‘how can I mention everything ?’ 


for ) , 


5-25.—gue tout me sourit, since everything smiles on me. To 

repeat a conjunction like Awssyve, which introduces a 

subordinate sentence, only ge is used. 

5.28.—zvaw/, pres. ind., 3 sing. of va/oi7, be worth, be equal to. 

5.28.—a tout prendre, take it altogether. 

6.1.—l ous le saves, you know. = Lit. * You know it.’ 

6.3.—Grand merci, lit. ‘much thanks.’ *Thank you’ (ironi- 
cally). The old-fashioned English *Gramercy ’ is derived 
from this. 

6.4.—/je suis née, Twas born, ‘The French use the present tense 

with the past participle #¢é in speaking of a person who is 
sull living. 

6.0.—fatric, fatherland, native-land, (Lat. fe/sva, from 
father. ) 


6.7.—# a fallu, it has been necessary. 


Avyhey 
Paley, 


6.9.—7u en parles trop a ton aise, lit. ‘You speak too much at 
your ease of it.’ Translate, *1t is all very well tor yew to 
talk of it.’ 

6.10.—Va, imperat., 2 sing. of ad/er, go. 
clamation = Fie ! 





Used here as an e 
Comp. old-fashioned English ‘Go to.’ 





6.11.—7z"s, pret., I sing. of voir, see. 

6.12. —Si je weusse consulté que, if 1 had consulted only. 

6.14.—sambleu = sang de Dien, another of the Marquis’s old- 
fashioned oaths. 


O.14.—au 


abois, at its last gasp. 
7.—cest elle gui samusait en Allemagne, didn’t she enjoy her- 
self in Germany ? 


6.18.—// faut Ventendre parler, you ought to hear her speak. 
6.21. —a’abord, at first ; 6.22, ga (contraction of ce/a), that. 
6.24.—zt de feu, lives on little ; 77/, pres, ind., 3 sing. of evre, 
live. Do not confound with v7, preterite of vesr. 
6.26.—vrassement, well, plentifully; adverb from yvas, fat, 


rich. Adverbs in menv/ are formed from the feminines of 


This is because the mev/ was a fem. noun in 

Latin (mens, manner), and therefore required a fem, adj. 
| 

Thus doxnement was originally dond 

manner. 


adjectives, 
ent’, in a good 


6.27. —Combien cela fait-il ? how much does that make ? 

6.33.—// weit tenu gud vous, it would only have depended on 
you. The imperf. subj. of aves and ére are often used 
in place of the conditional. 


durée, duration (fr. duver, to last). Comp, 3.13. 


7.2.—d’en passer par la, submit to that. 
7.3.—serail mort, would have died. 

mourir are formed with re, not aver. 
7.5.—dite, past part, fem., sing. of rt, Say. 
agrees in gender and number with 
(= chose) which precedes it. 


y. The past part. 
the dir, obj. gue 


Buonaparte. The royalists wrote Bonaparte in this, the 
correct way, to insinuate that Napoleon was not French. 
Buona is \talian = good ; parte (ltal.) = part. 


“I 
Ww 


7.6.—a tout fait, did everything. Zot and rien, used as direct 
objects of compound verbs, precede the past participle. 
7.9. —guelques-unes, SOME (refers to wiclorres). 


‘This is the way 
to translate ‘some’ when it is 2 pronoun, 


a 
o 


a guoi lui ont-elles serve : 


what good have they done him? 


Translate, Why! 


~ 
tw 


.— Jiens, imperat., 2 sing. of ¢enzr, hold. 


.—// manque, there is lacking. See 4.25. 


Nuun 
~ 
> 


go. ‘The French verb a//er derives 
its different parts from three Latin verbs, vadere (vais, 
etc.), 77¢ (as zraz, etc.) and aduare (as al/ons, etc, ) 


irai, fut., 1 sing. of adler, go. 


uw 


16.—ce gue répondit Barbanpré, what VBarbanpre answered. 
After ce gue commencing a sentence, subject and predi- 
cate are inverted in order. 


- 
/- 


7-20. —démen tt Sy belied. 


see 7. 5. 


Past part. agrees with gue = faroles. 


.23.—Leénie soit, blessed be. 


.24.—du méme coup, at the same time, 


Jw sv 


.29.—Que de, how much, when used in questions which, as 
here, demand no answer, but are only used for rhetorical 
effect. //ow much, when an answer is required, = 
Combien ? 





The compound tenses of 
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prit, pret. ind., 3 sing. of prendre, take. 

vous ¢tes chez vous, you are at home. As will be seen 
from the context, this implied that he had voluntarily re- 
stored to the Baron his former posse ssions. 

Famais—droit, | have never recognised that it had the 
right (to do it). 

aménagés, well preserved. Refers to dois. 

foissonceux, full of fish ( poisson, a fish). Poisonous is em- 
, tsonnée, OF VTENCHEUA, 


y entendait, was skilled in it. 


fussi, therefore, for that reason. Awss/ commencing a sen- 


tence has this meaning, and requires the inversion of 


ulject and predicate. 
De plus —apercevais, from whatever distance I saw him. 


fit. Subjunctive because following vb, expressing wish 
(a¢sit¢é). See 2.20. 
m'y suis-je opposé, have T opposed it? Y is the pronoun 
here, because opposer is followed by a. 
me suis-je fait tirer Toreille ? have 1 been unwilling to do 
i? 
‘i-haut, up there, in heaven. 

t difficile, very hard to please. 
Si fait, Yes, 1 do. Si = yes, when an affirmation is op- 
posed to a denial which has just preceded. /ait strength- 


Ens si Si in this sense is from Lat. sic, whilst sé (if) is | 


from Lat 
Voevens, lit. let us see (voir). Used as an exclamation - 
Well ! 


'y pense plus, think no more of it. Y is used because 


penser is followed by da. The 2nd sing. is used, as here, 
when near relatives are conversing. 
SCENE 5. 
/:t vous, You too! 
Dieu gue Dien vive, may God live! Translate, 
* ple ase God.’ 


ait de courir un cerf, hunting a stag was in 


nez gua moi seule, blame me only. S’en 
guclgu’ un = to blame someone for something. 

errai, fut., 1 sing. of voir, see. 

’ 


Comment cela ? why so 


ire (lit. to drink.} ‘Translate, ‘ Fetch some wine!’ 
Grand bien me fasse qu'il me fasse grand bien, much 
good may it do me. ‘This is of course said ironically. 
Vue pardonne, may the great St Ilubert pardon him. 
St. Hlubert was the patron saint of huntsmen. /’ardonne? 
takes a dative, or indirect object, of the person, and an 
accusative, or direct object, of the thing. 


r, of revenir, return. 
ing. of convenir, be fitting. 


lit. one wearing a cross (creiser, 


» watches (Lat. eigidia ; Eng. vigil). 


lever, noun, masc g.; rising. One way of forming 
nouns from verbs i ise the infinitive (/ever, to raise) ; 
comp. ére, being ; @ r, Posse ssion 
us are faiblesse, it becomes you to rally me on my 
weak ness. 
ction, whose affection, 
, indeed. 
rmce, in gratitude. 
feu, late (¢.¢., deceased). It takes no article before it 
when followed by a proper noun. ‘My late mother’ may 
be written fou ma mere, or ma feue more, Feu is invari- 
able when preceding the article or a poss. pro., and vari- 
able when it follows cither of these. 
en avoir le cour net, to make a clean breast of it ; lit. 
*to have the heart clear of it.’ 
i, would hav See 6. 33. 
F n, condemned by public opinion. 
sce it but too well, 
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a 
11.10.—je ne m’en défends pas, 1 do not deny it; lit. ‘I do not 
defend myself from it,’ ¢.¢., from that accusation of loving 
him. 
tout ce gue—charmant, all the resignation, the sadness, 
and the charm which life had left in him. Ce gue de triste 
(lit. that which of sad), whatever sad. Whence gue, bien, 
or quelque chose are accompanied by adjectives, the adjec. 
tive is connected with them by de, as guelgue chose a 
nouveau, something new. 

.—il sest fait tuer, lit. he has got himself killed. Trans. 

late, ‘he went to be killed.’ 

.—tout de ton long, your whole length. 

.—/four cela, on that account. 

.—Lst-il besoin ? is there need? // is again used imperson- 

ally here. 

.35-— Fe Ven tiens quitte, I cry off hearing any more about it. 

1.—nous en a rebattu les oreilles, lit. has beaten our ears with 
them. ‘Translate, ‘has dinned them into our ears,’ 

.1.—Encore 9 il sen fit tenu la, it would not have been so bad 
if he had stopped at that ; s’e tenir Jd, to stop at some. 
thing, go no farther. 

.4—vouloir bien, be good enough. Notice the way in whic! 
bien modifies the meaning of vouloir. Vouloir = wish. 
Vouloir bien = be willing, be kind enough (to). 

.4.—y jeter les yeux, to look them over. 

5—C’ étaient, they were. Ce is used for the personal pro- 
noun he, she, they when it is used before the verb ér, 
and a noun or personal pronoun follows the verb. 

.10.—en lui disant, saying to him. Lit. whilst 07 in saying t 
him. 

.11.—Jolte main, good handwriting. 

.13.—soit. Subj. used here after impersonal expression, C'est 
dommage. 

.15.—/ues ; past part., fem., pl. of Zire, read. Agrees with 
dir. obj. /es (= /ettres) which precedes it. 

.23.—Cétaient ces titres de noblesse, they were his patent of 
nobility. See 12.5. 

.27.—le lendemain d’, the day after. Lendemain is a noun 
and always takes the article /, 

.28.—vous eussiez, you would have. See 6. 33. 

2.29.—bout de ruban rouse, decoration. This was the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, instituted by Napoleon L 

.30.—s’y trouve encore, is still there. Se érouver = to be, to 

happen to be. 

.32.—Ce n'est pas la croix de Saint-Louis. The Marquis 
thought little of the Legion of Honour, instituted by one 
who was, in his eyes, a usurper. The Cross of Saint 
Louis was founded by Louis XIV., the Grand Monarque. 

.1.—Voyous, See 8.24. 

3.4.—heureux, fortunate. 

.4.—ne soit plus, is no longer. Subj. after the impersonal 
expre ssion @/ est heureux. 

3.7.—cest gue. ‘Translate, ‘ because.’ 

.15.—Bonaparte—Institut. The Jnstitut of France dated 

back to times before the Republic, and therefore the quali- 

fication of member of this body was one which would meet 
with the approval of the Marquis. 

/1—cela, that was the only thing he lacked. 

assez parler, enough has been said. 

Le Drapeau Blanc, The White Flag. This assumed 
name for the newspaper suggests its politics. “The White 
Flag was the ensign of the Bourbon family, to which 
Louis XVIII. belonged. 

La Quotidienne, ‘The Daily.’ 

Zenez, Raoul, Here you are, Raoul. 

aupres de laquelle, near whom. 

on vous sait ici. This is an ellipsis for ov sait gue vous 
éles ici. 

garde des sceaux, keeper of the seals. The office in 
English corresponding to it in title is Lord Privy Seal, but 
in actual duties Lord Chancellor. 

Fe lui ai demandé une place, | have asked him for a post 
In English, the verb ‘ask’ takes a direct object of the 
person, and an indirect object of the thing. In F rench, 
the exact opposite is the case. A similar difference 
found in the use of the verb pardonner (forgive). 
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delayed until the class have obtained some knowledge 
of solid geometry, their practice of model in Stan- 
dard V. being kept up by drawing as models the 
solids they place in plan and elevation. 


following projections of the hexagonal prism. 


‘wo upright sides only can be seen, the widths will be 


I 3. 37- —faire de cela, do with it. 
14.2.—¥'y suis, I have guessed it. 


la fleur du barreau de vitiers (lit. the flower of the bar 

of Poitiers), the leading lawyer of Poitiers. 

14.4.—Voici de quoi éeindre sa famme, here is something to put 
an end to his love-making. 

14.5.—vuent de parcourir, has just glanced through. The ex- 

"pression literally means ‘comes from glancing through.’ 

The gerund in French has the same form as the infinitive. 
In Latin, from which French is derived, the gerund had a 
special form, except in the nominative case, where it was 
replaced by the infinitive. This special form was not 
adopted into French, and the use of the infinitive in a 
gerundial sense has been extended to all cases. 

14.6.—ne dépend plus gue, depends now only. 

14.14.—a Ventour du chateau, around the chateau. xfour is 

only used in the singular in the phrase @ /entour. This is 

also the case with /es alentours, the environs, a noun 

formed by writing @ /’entour as one word. 


14.2. 


14.16.—// est dé&ja trottant, he is already walking. The pres. 
part. may be used with the verb ére to express a 
state, See 3.17. It cannot be used, as in English, to ex- 
press an action or state now in progress. 

14.17.—se casser le nez, lit. to break his nose, 42, to be dis- 
appointed, by finding you not at home. 

14.21.—Cest gu’il aura flairé, he has probably got an inkling of. 

14.22.—gue vous alles lui apprendre, which you are just going to 
acquaint him with. See 2.16. 

14.24.—je vous en fine, I beg you. Lit. I beg you on this 
matter (ev = on this matter). 


SCENE 6. 
14.29.—Salut au da’ Aguesseau poitevin, greeting to the 
d’Aguesseau of Poitou. D’Aguesseau was a famous 
lawyer and judge in the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV, 


15.1.—C'est gue, it is because. 
15.3-—ien bon, very kind. 


TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
MODEL. 
Stanparp VI. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 





Tur model drawing for Standard VI. should be 


They will soon be able to draw and understand the 
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From these elevations they will learn that when 
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equal, a = a, and that when three are seen, the middle 
one is equal in width to the other two together. 
b=e+tod=et+/ 

The effect of distance, or perspective, in model 
drawing will alter this rule but slightly, and always 
in favour of the greater or middle width, making it 
wider than the sum of the other two widths, never 
narrower, although this is a very prevalent mistake. 
Notice also that the line mx in Plan II. is divided 
into four equal parts. 


Hexagonal Prism, standing on end, below the eye. 

















Place the prism and the cylinder from the same 
set of models side by side in an upright position on 
a blackboard. Run the chalk round the base of the 
cylinder, marking a circle. Place the prism on the 
circle instead of the cylinder, and mark round the 
base. Show that the hexagon thus formed lies in 
the circle, and that the six corners are at equal dis- 
tances round the circumference. 

Draw the cylinder lightly, but correctly. Fix the 
position of the nearest top corner of the hexagonal 
prism on the circumference of the top ellipse (a). 
From a to 4 will be about equal to the radius of the 
circle, seen in the drawing at of. Froma andédraw 
lines through the centre 0 toc and d. Join adand d. 
Through o draw a line parallel to or vanishing with 
aé and de to obtain e and f Complete the hexagon. 
See that ed, de, and 4/ vanish together. 

The base of the cylinder must be shown as a com- 
plete ellipse. Draw perpendicular lines down from 
e, a, 6, and f, and complete the prism, noticing that 
as fis in the back half of the top ellipse, the corre- 
sponding point below is at m, not at , and that /m 
vanishes with the vanishing lines above. 

Of course this is a mechanical method of drawing 
the model, but each step depends on the geometrical 
properties of the hexagon, and while the method of 
drawing by parallels (see Standard V.) should be 
steadily used, it should be continually corrected and 





a 2. 


revised by the application of geometrical principles, 
such as are here given. The mind and the eye thus 
mutually assisting each other will produce the best 
results. 
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When the nearest corner a is directly in front of 
the back corner c, a symmetrical figure is formed, 
the two sides being exactly alike. The children may 
be taught to make the two sides equal whenever they 

only two faces. Refinements such as would be 
involved in shifting the point of view from . to zs may 
be dealt with subsequently. 


// va nal Py tN /, Sf mdi ne on ’ ard, ay m pare with 


Place the cone on the centre of the board, and run | 


the chalk round the base. 

Draw the board, without thickness, and the ellipse 
representing the circular base of the cone, also a 
vertical line to fix the apex w (see Standard V._). 

Kemove the cone and place the pyramid on the 
circle. Mark athe nearest corner of the base, and 

the next nearest corner, a/ being about half the 
lony axis of the ellipse. 


Complete the hexagon as in previous lesson. 
Three or four slanting faces may be seen, or two 
only when the solid is level with or above the eye. | 
Join all the corners of the base with the vertex except | 
those at the back which are out of sight. 

To show the thickness of the board, draw verticals | 
down from the corners much longer than you want | 
them, because it is difficult to see when a very short 
line is exactly upright. Mark the thickness at each 
corner where it can be seen, ef greater than gr, and | 

r greater than s/, so that the lines may properly 
vanish, 


The pyramid should next be drawn without the | 
board and without construction lines, except an up- 
right axis 


Draw on the paper lines parallel to corresponding 
lines in the model, correcting the result by what has 


been learnt. 
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Take care when /vwr slanting faces are seen that 
and ed will meet in a vanishing point. 


| gers, should at once bring the matter under the 


_ 


Iler Majesty the Queen has been gt iciousl y pleased to accept a 


y of the Rev. A. S. M. Chester's new illustrated fairy story for 


children, *Up the Chimney to Ninny Land,’ published by Messrs. 


Nelson and Sons 


| decided.’ 


TEACHER. 





LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. 


1. All communications must be addressed ‘Leg, 
Editor, Practicat Tracuer, Froebel Hous 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, EC. 
and must be accompanied by our ‘ coupon, 
duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given only in this column, excep 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

3. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope anj 
either stamps or a Postal Order to the valu 
of one shilling. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 

but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 

responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 




















‘A Corresponpent.’—I have not been able to de. 
cipher your signature. If your Pupil Teacher finds 
that he has failed at the recent ‘Q. S.’ Examination, 
he can sit again in December. 


‘Deramation.’—The general rule, within which 
your case falls, may be thus stated :—‘If the lat 
employer of a servant, whom he deems to be ver 
objectionable, hears that such servant has entered, 
or is about to enter, the service of another person, 
such employer can write, or otherwise communicate 
with, the new employer, stating what he believes to 
be true with respect to such servant. If he make 
such statement dond fide, and without express malice, 
no action lies for defamation of character.’ 


‘M. G. L.’—An ‘1.0.U.’ does not require a stamp. 


‘G. M. T.’—I am glad to be able to answer any 
query if I either have or can obtain the information. 
An authority states :—‘ Urim and Tuummim consisted 
of three stones, which were deposited in a double 
lining of the high priest’s breast-plate. One stone 
represented J%s, one No, and one No answer is to ke 
given. When any question was brought to the high 
priest to be decided by Urim, the priest put his hand 
into the pouch and drew out one of the stones, and 
according as the stone drawn out the question was 


‘G. L. T’—No. ‘A teacher on the recognised 
staff of any elementary school, board or voluntary, 
cannot be a member of a School Board, neither can 
he be a clerk to a School Board. My Lords “offer 
no objection to the employment of a schoolmaster by 
the clerk to a School Board to assist him in clerical 
work. But such schoolmaster would not be recog- 


nised by the Department as an officer of the School 
Board.” ’ 


‘W. G. M.’—You, as correspondent to the mana- 


notice of her Majesty’s Inspector. It is the duty of 
any one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, if he 
has reason to believe that any particular School 
Board or School Attendance Committee is not ad- 
ministering the Acts relating to Attendance properly, 
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to communicate this fact, together with evidence in 
support of it, to the Education Department. 


‘Scrence.’— Why not take the Elementary Stage 
next May? It ought not to occupy much of your 
time, as vou havea First Advanced. You will obtain 
co Extra Marks for the Elementary Certificate, but 
for vour Advanced already obtained no marks can 
be awarded. 


‘Ixcome Tax.’—It is not unlikely that before this 
meets your eye the law will provide that in the case 
of the joint income of a man and wife being under 
f<o0, the income of the wife which arises from the 
pursuit of any vocation or profession shall be sepa- 
rately assessed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has set down an amendment to the Finance Bill to 
this effect. 


‘M. R. L.’.—That you have a claim to a share of 
the Drawing Grant is certain. 


‘A. G. L.’—I have no knowledge as to the pro- 
eress of the Pension Scheme for Teachers beyond 
the fact that a Departmental Committee has been at 
work on the matter. No report has yet been issued 
by this Committee. The resolution of the House of 
Commons practically ensures the establishment of a 
Scheme, but the wen and the de/ar/s are yet ‘in the 
alr. 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


BY H. G. WELLS, B.SC. (LOND.), 
Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College, Fellow (in 
Honours) and Doreck Scholar of the Colle: ré of Pr eceptors. 
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EARTH TREMORS, 

We have already called attention in these notes to recent work in 
connection with the slight but unintermittent vibration to which the 
crust of the earth is subjected. The disturbances in question differ 
essentially from those correlated with earthquake shocks. They are 
longer in duration, and usually very much smaller in magnitude, 
whereas the earthquake shock is of quite transitory quality. Per- 
haps the word ‘tilting’ expresses the phenomena under consideration 
better than ‘vibration.’ Sometimes a regular pulsing rise and fall 
is observed, each pulse lasting from several seconds even to several 
hours. At times, however, the slow swaying is altogether irregular. 

Krom this it follows that the instruments designed for the 
observation of these movements Giffer essentially from seismographic 
apparatus, which are intended to record accurately and promptly 
the amplitude and direction of an almost instantaneous shock. 
These tremor appliances, on the other hand, must be slow, as well 
as delicate, in their action, ignoring any sudden shock, and yet very 
Sensitive to any persistent change of level, however slight. An im- 
proved form of an instrument, originally exhibited by Mr. Horace 
Darwin before the British Association last summer, is described in 
Nature for July 12th, The following brief account of the essential 
principles of its action will require careful reading, but that given, 
we believe it will render the rather complicated matter intelligible 
to the student. 

The Principle of Bifilar Suspension.—If the student will sketch 

square on a piece of paper, and draw a triangle on the upper side 


ott 


‘ this square as base, he will have in its simplest form a diagram 


ol a picture or square mirror hanging on a wall ; the two sides of 
re tnangle above representing the string by which it is hung, and 
the apex, the nail from which the entire affair depends. It will 


facilitate the explanation if he will letter the corners of this triangle 
A at the apex and B and C at the angles which touch the square. 
N W suppose that the string is cut at A, and the end of the part 
AK is ticd to the nail at A. In the wall, a little above or below A, 
and a little on one side of it, imagine another nail driven, which we 
wil call D. The end of the second part of the string which before 
cutuny occupied the position AC, is tied to this nail. The picture 
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now hangs, not from one point A, but from two, A and D, by the 
strings AB-and CD. 

It will be obvious that a picture or mirror could be hung by two 
strings in this fashion not only from nails driven into a wall, but 
from hooks or nails driven into the ends of bars projecting from an 
apparatus. 

Now the following proposition holds good of a mirror or picture 
hung in this way, and the student should have no difficulty in seeing 
it. The points A and D, the strings AB and CD, and the mirror 
will all hang in one vertical plane. Of course the mirror may be 
swung out of this, but after a certain amount of swaying, things will 
return to the former condition again. 

If now, the point D be moved relatively to the point A, the posi- 
tion of the mirror will alter. If A and D) move relatively to each 
other in the plane of the mirror, the mirror will tilt, but it will of 
course remain in the same plane as before. But if D moves out ot 
the vertical plane in which it was at first situated into another, the 
picture will also swing round into the new plane now containing 
A and D. 

The above is very important, and all the rest of this explanation 
depends upon it. If the student does not clearly grasp it, he should 
re-read carefully before proceeding. 

If now we suppose a horizontal beam of light to fall upon the 
mirror and to be reflected therefrom upon a scale, it will be evident 
that if the mirror turns from one vertical plane to another, which is 
at an angle, say, of one second to the former one, the reflected 
ray of light will move through an angle of two seconds. If the 
scale upon which it falls is at a sufficient distance even such a small 
movement as this may be made distinctly perceptible. But the 
movement must be a permanent one, or at least of considerable 
duration, to be accurately measured. If the points of suspension 
are suddenly jolted out of place and then returned to their former 
position, the point of light reflected on the scale will simply vibrate 
for a little while and then return to its former position. 

The Bifilar Pendulum is the name given to the hanging mirrot 
of Mr. Horace Darwin. It is a massive mirror hung by two very 
fine silver wires, AB and CD, from two points upon a massive 
apparatus. It follows from what we have already said, that any 
slight departure from the horizontal in the surface upon which the 
apparatus stands will be accompanied by a proportionate tilting of 
the body of the apparatus. But the mirror pendulum will continue 
to hang vertically. Now, if the tilting occurs about a horizontal 


. line at right angles to the plane of the mirror, this latter will hang 


a little askew, but will remain in the same plane as before, I Lence 
the apparatus will not record disturbances in this direction, and it is 
necessary, in order to obtain a complete record of changes of level, to 
have two of them standing at right angles. By compounding their 
records the slow movements of the earth’s surface may be completely 
determined in magnitude and direction. 

A little consideration will show that the delicacy of the instrument 
is directly related to the vertical distance between A and D ; the 
greater this is the more considerable will be the displacement of 
their common vertical plane for a small tilt. 

The above contains all the essentials of this apparatus, but, need- 
less to say, great refinements of detail are necessary in such an ap- 
pliance. Of course, the movement of the spot of light may be re- 
corded by photography and a moving slip of sensitive paper. ‘The 
instrument is also encircled in a cylinder of metal filled with 
paraffin oil, which offers a considerable resistance to the mirrors 
swaying, and deadens the effect of any sudden shock. <A good 
figure will be found in the issue of Naésre already alluded to. 


SEGREGATION VEINS. 


An important investigation affecting our general views in this 
matter has recently been published by Professor Sollas. Certain 
Irish granites have hitherto been described as containing contem- 
porary veins of granitic material. The mother rock is a gabbro 
through which the granite runs in all directions, and in veins of con- 
siderable down to microscopic size. But Sollas shows very con- 
clusively that these granitic veins must have been injected into the 


gabbro long after its solidification. If, in this case, the theory of 


contemporary segregate collapses, it will probably collapse in a 
great many other, if not all, instances of segregation veins. 


GLACIAL EROSION, 


The long-vexed question of glacial erosion is now being approached 
from the experimental side, and it seems likely that the expedients 
resorted to will at last give some much more reliable results than 
have been hitherto attained. ‘The method pursued is to estimate 
the amount of sediment contained in samples of water from sub- 
glacial streams, and from these data to calculate the total amount of 
annual erosion. 

The Muir Glacier of North America furnishes a remarkable 
instance of particularly rapid erosion. Calculetions of the actual 
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amount of annual denudation have been made by two investigators, 
and these results in the main agree. Dr. Wright, in his book, 
‘The Ice Age in North America,” has published his computation 
that the glacier erodes its bed annually to the extent of one-third of 
an inch in depth. Prof. Harry Fielding Reid stated in his paper, 
**Studies of the Muir Glacier” (Amer. Nat. Geog. Mag., 
March 21, 1892), that the amount was three-quarters of an inch 
per annum; but he has obtained this much greater result by 
attributing to the Muir Glacier all the erosion of the glacier bed, 
which really only occupies half the water-shed of 700 square miles. 
‘The question of the correctness of these startling results is now 
being discussed in the columns of Nature. A correspondent points 
out that this rate of erosion is really 244 times that of the glaciers of 
Norway which descend from the Justedalstracen, and that the 
amount of sediment from the Muir Glacier is almost 85 times as 
much as has been found in the rivers from these. Dr. Wright 
replies in support of his calculations that the discrepancies between 
the two rates of erosion may be accounted for by the difference 


between the conditions of the glaciers. ‘The Norwegian glaciers 
move with extreme slowness when compared with the Muir Glacier, 
and, again, in the latter case the glacier descends down a steep 


yradient, while the great tracts covered by the Greenland glaciers 
are comparatively unknown, and it is uncertain whether they have 
any gradients at all. 

Ir, Wright also states that he is on the eve of starting for the 
glaciers of Greenland, and promises to report further on his return 
in the autumn. 


MODEL ANSWERS TO SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS. 


JULY 1894, 





EUCLID. 


I. (a2) Define (1) point, (2) circle, (3) acute-angled triangle, 
(4) oblong, (5) postulate, (6) problem. 
For (1), (2), (3), (4), see Book. 
(5) A postulate is an elementary problem taken for granted. 
(6) A problem is a construction to be accomplished. 


(¢) Between two given parallel straight lines place a straight 
line of given length terminated by them. _ Is this always possible ? 

Let 1.M and NO be the given parallel straight lines, and PQ 

the other line, which must not be shorter than the perpendicu- 

lar distance between 1.M and NO, 
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From any point S, with distance PQ, draw circle RUT, 


cutting NO in K and T. 

Join SK and ST. Then either of these is the required line, 

f’roof Wy Def. 15.—Q.E.F. 

If PO perp. betweet LSM and NRTO, then there will be 
only one line, and, if ?Q be less than LSM and NRTO, then 
the circle will not cut, and the problem is impossible. 


Il. (a) Euclid I. s. 

(4) If the equal sides of the isosceles triangle are PQ, PR, find 
Sand Tin PQ and PR respectively, so that QS, ST, TR may be 
equal, 


Q 


Bisect A SOR by OT, cutting PR in T. Draw ST to 
OR 
Vhen ST is the line required. 
ASQT = A TOR (const.) ASTQ (I. 29). 
P ST SQ (1. 6). 
2 ( 
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Again, *.* A PST = ASQR (I. 29) = APRQ(L 5) = APTs 

(I. 29), 
PS = PT (I. 6). 

.. rem. SQ = rem. TR = ST.—Q.E.F. 

III. (a) Euclid I. 16. 

(6) ABC is an acute-angled triangle, and BC (which is less than 
AB) is produced to D. Find a point P in AC, so that the angle 
BPA = angle ACD. 


~ > 


/ 
Sh, 
B Cc 0 


From B, with distance BC, cut AC in P. Join BP. 
Then AAPB = AACD. 
Proof— 
*° BP = BC, .°. ABPC = ABCP (I. 5). 
.. rem. AAPB = rem. A ACD (I. 13).—Q.E.F. 


IV.—(a) Euclid I. 24. 
(6) Why is it said in the proof :—‘ Of the two sides DE, DF, let 
DE be that which is not greater than DF.’ 
It is essential that the point F should not fall adove the 
straight line EH, and this is secured by the insertion of the 
foregoing condition. 


V.—(a) Euclid I. 32. 

(6) Show that the angle contained by the bisector of the vertical 
angle of a triangle and the perpendicular to the base is equal to 
half the difference of the base angles. 












Let LMP be any triangle, and let AMLN = A PLN, and 
let A LOM be a right angle. 
Then A NLO = half difference of LPM and LMP. 
Proof 
AMLO = {’s MLN and NLO 
= (’s PLN and NLO 
= (\’s PLO and twice NLO. 
.’. difference between A’s MLO and PLO = twice A PLO. 
Again, A’s MOL, OLM, LMO= A’s POL, OLP, LPO 
(I. 23), and AMOL = A POL. 
. A’s OLM, LMO = {\’s OLP, LPO. 
*, difference between A’s LMO and LPO = difference be- 
tween A ’s MLO and PLO = twice A PLO, as afore — 
(). ED. 
VL.—(a) Euclid I. 38. . 
(4) If the sides AB, BC, CA be produced to F, D, E respectively, 
so that BF = BA, CD = CB, and AE =AC, then AFDE = seven 
times AABC. 
Join BE, CF, AD. 
Proof— 
AFAE = twice ABEA = twice AABC (L. 38). 
Similarly, ADFB = twice AABC. 
” A EI Cc = 





” ” 





—_— 
Fa 


*, A’s FAE, DFB, EDC = six times AABC, 
.. AEFD = seven times AABC.—Q.E. D. 
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proved. 
O.E.D. 
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spectively, 
i = seven 
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“VIL lil Euclid I. 47. ’ 
(5) The sides AB, AC of a triangle ABC are produced to E and F 


re spectiv ely. The lines bisecting the angles EBC, BCF meet in O. 
1ow (1) that the perpendiculars OL, OM, ON let fall upon BC, 
. and AE respectively are all equal, and (2) that AM and AN 

are each equal to half the er of the triangle. 


JN 
yy 


A | 
Proof (t)— 


\’s ONB, OBN, and side OB = A’s OLB, OBL, and side 
OB respectively. 
ON = OL (I. 26). 
Similarly, OM = OL, 
.ON = OM = OL.—Q.E.D. 
Proof ‘(2)— 
Join AO. 
Sqq. on AN, NO = sqq. on AM, MO (I. 47). 
But sq. on NO = sq. on MO, 
. sq. on AN = sq. on AM, 
AN = AM. 
Again, * BL = BN, .*. AN = AB and BL. 
And *., CL = CM, .*. AM = AC and CL, 
.”. AN together with AM = perimeter of A. 
Bui AM = AN, 
.. AN or AM = half perimeter of A.—Q.E.D. | 


VIIL—(a@) Euclid II. 3. 

) (1) Give the algebraical formulae corresponding to Props. 1 
and 3 of the Second Book. (2) Hence show that the latter proposi- 
tion is a special case of the former. 

(1) Prop. 1— 
Let one line = a, and the other = 6 + ¢ + d. 
Then a (6 + ¢ +d) = ab + ac + ad. 
Prop. 2— 
Let the line = a + 4. 
Then (a + 4) 6 = ad + 2B, 
(2) Here the third proposition is only a case of the former, where 
the undivided line = one of the parts of the divided line. 


IX.—(a) Euclid II. 7. 

(4) If ABC be an acute angle, and BD, CE be drawn at right 
angles to AC, AB respectively, then the rectangle contained by 
BA, AE is equal to the rectangle contained by CA, AD. 

Proof— 

Sq. on BC = sq. on BA; and sq. on AC less twice rect. 
BA, AE (II. 13). 





aX... 





Also, sq. on BC = sq. on BA ; and sq. on AC less twice rect. 
CA, AD (IL. 13). 
*, rect. BA, AE = rect. CA, AD.—Q.E.D. 


a Euclid II. 13. 
(2) In every triangle the sum of the squares on two of the sides is 
equal to twice the square on half the base, together with twice the 





| | 
M NOP 


_— on the line drawn from the vertex to the middle point of 
1€ base, 


Let MNP be any tri triangle, A LNP art. angle, and O middle 

point of base. Then ML? + LP? = 2 (MO? + LO®). 
Proof— 

Sq. on LM = sq. on LO, sq. on MO, and twice rect. MQ, 
ON. 

Also, sq. on LP = sq. on LO, and sq. on PO, éss twice 
rect. PO, ON; but MO = PO. 

.”. $q. on LM with sq. on LP = twice sq. on LO with twice 
sq. on MO.—Q.E.D. 


ARITHMETIC, 
MEN, 


1.—(a) How would you teach a class to express two hundred and 
eight in numbers ? 

Teach first the place value of units, tens, hundreds ; second, 
the notation of 100; third, the notation of 200; fourth, the 
notation of 208. 


(4) Prove that 4 X 4 = gs, first defining }. 
One-third = one part out of three. One-third & one-fifth= 
one-fifth of stk If we take one out of five, out of every 
one out of three, then we have one out of fifteen = yy. 
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Lllustration— 
Let ABCD be the unit, then 
ABEF = § and AGEII = } X §. 
But AGEH also = x, 
“$X$=x- 


(c) Define prime number. ow would you show that 481 is not 
a prime number ? 

A prime number is one that cannot be broken up into factors, 
It is not a product. Because 22 K 22 = 484, and 481 is less 
than 484, .*. if 481 be a product, doth of its factors cannot 
equal 22, ze. one must be less than 22, Examining 481 by 
various tests, we find it will not divide by 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, etc. ; 
nor by 3, 6, 9, etc.; nor by 5, 10, etc.; nor by 7, 11, We 

reach 13, which will divide 481, for 481 = 13 X 37. 


(d) Blackboard sketch.—Wow would you use the blackboard in 
giving a first lesson on Present Worth? e.g. Find the present worth 
of £410 due in 6 months at 5 per cent. 

The present worth should be regarded as the principal, and 
the debt as the amount of a simple interest problem. 
Now £100 at § per cent. for 6 months amounts to £102 Ios. 
From these data we have the following proportion problen— 
If £102 10s, arises from £100, what will £410 arise from ? 
Evidently £400. Ans, 


2. Find the rent of 14 acres, 3 roods, 15 poles, 2} yds. at 
41 7s 6d. per acre. 


s. d, 
1 7 6 =cost of I acre, 
14 
2rds, ofr acr.= 4/19 5 O = cost of 14 aCcrs. 
1rd. of 2rds. = 4 so =m iw 2 rds. 
10 pls. of 1 rd.= 4 6t0h = » 1 rd, 
5 pls. of ro pls. = 4 | 1 3= » Io pls, 
2¢ yds. of 5 pls. = 2, 10%e= 45 § pls. 
| t= » 2} yds. 


Answer. £20 8 2§ =cost of 14 acrs, 3rds. 15 pls. 2}yds. 





3. Calculate 27, — 1,44 correctly to four places of decimals. 
2fy — At = Ak = 7387. Ans. 


— 16 
4. Simplify, 44 tate = ae 


YX Y— YP XK A 


"9 X rhs X 68 
_ (349 2600 3 X 133 X 90 
~ wey 513 5° X 4X 59 


a 1180 3X 133X9 _ tr Ans. 





3591 5X4X59 °° = 
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42 36 36 36 30 3O 3636 
O5 305 305 305 305 
,2QORO291TO291029 
9°49749749740740 
55 °17578604707 3 Ans, 
vf d 6 ewt. 1 qr. 2 Ibs. be carried for £4 12s. 1d., 
1 qr. 17 carried 70 miles for 29 7d.? 
cwt I cwt. qr. Ibs mile 
( l , : 9 I 17 7 68 
2 a 7d f4 12 1d 
mi 
7 KX 1053 XK 1105 195 miles. \ns, 
- . —— 
j 2 x SUS 
wns ‘390 of an estate and B the remainder. What is the 
Ik hare { it, if the estate be worth £4,014 10s, ? 
I} re I :Q6 603 tir 
Asai 67 £4,014 10s. 3 x, 
ei. et 36 3s. 4d 
ld some goods to B, making a profit of 10 per cent; B 
for £6 ts., making a profit of to per cent. What did 
the l 
SO 1 14° XK }} of price paid by ms 
ro ae price paid by A. Ans 
1 to the nearest penny the compound interest on £625 4s. 
t 4 per cent er annum 
625°2 t Principal ist Interest £25°008 
{ 2nd, £26°0083 
>< x ist Interest 3rd - £27°0486 
O25 2 Total Interest £78 ‘0649 
650°208 2nd Principal. 20 
1 s.1°205 


£650°208 d. 3°596 
£676°21632 srd_ Principal. 
; } 
{270486528 = 3rd Interest. Ans. £78 Is. 4d. 
ee ——— 

I \ man invested £3,564 in the 2} p. c. stock at 99. How 
much stock at the same price could be bought with the first 
quarterly instalment of interest ? 

: 266 II . 
Yearly Income from 3564 £22 ty £99. 
99 4 " 
, 90 
(uarterly ” ’ . 
} 
Amount of Stock f2<, Ans 
rt. It is found i n elementary school that 4 of the children are 
} t el e¢ once in 20 times, 4 once in 1O times, and the 
it 1 in 4u If the number of children on the 
ins constant, find tl iwerage attendance for the year. 
| > i 1O ldren are absent 40 ti 
, & 


) 


200 
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13. A clock which gains steadily is put right at noon, and it js 
noticed that the hands are together at intervals of an hour. When 
will the clock have gained an hour ? 
As the big finger gains on the little one 55 minute spaces jn 
an hour, and as for them to coincide, five minute spaces mast 
be gained since last concidence— 


.". actual time between two separate coincidences = 1 hr. 5,5 ming, 


.”. clock gains 5,5, mins. per hour. 


14. A man sitting in a train which is travelling at the rate of 
50 miles an hour, observes that it takes 6 seconds for a luggage 
train travelling in the opposite direction to pass him. If the 





| .. at rt p.m. clock will be at 12 midnight. Ans. 
cqusamennsnansiians 

| 

| 

| 






lugs train is 220 yards long, find the rate at which it js 
| travelling. 
é Distance 220 yds. L mile , 
Speed a : : : = 75 miles per hour. 
lime 6 seconds 1. hr. 


600 
But this speed is that of the passenger and of the luggag 
train combined; .*. speed of luggage train = 75 miles 


‘ 
50° niles 25 mile per hour. Ans, 
——_—_____ 


WomEN CANDIDATES, 
1. (a) Show to a class how any number can be multiplied 

divided by 1o by adding to it, or cutting off from it, a figure. 

| 1. (2) In notation every figure place to the left is ro tim 
| the value of that to its immediate right. So that by merely 
shifting a figure one place to the left we multiply it by ro, thus 
the 6 in 610, is ten times the value it was in 61, and the 6 in 6) 
is only 4, the value of the 6 in 610. 






(4) Explain to children who can multiply numbers by a single 
figure how to work the sum 361 X 23. 

(6) Place the multiplicand and multiplier as in illustration. 
Multiply by 3 first, then by 2, as an example. However, by 
piacing the figures 722 each one space farther to the left, their 
value is multiplied by ten, and thus 361 is multipled not by 2, 
but by 20. Lastly, add as shown. 


3 X 361 = 1083 
20 x 301 7 
23 XK 361 = 8303 Ans. 





(c) What are meant by the terms factor, common factor, least 
common multiple? Give examples. 

(c) A factor is a number which will divide a product. A 
common factor is one which will divide two or more products. 
Least common multiple is the least product which will con- 
tain certain factors. 


(7) Show clearly how to add simple fractions, taking as an ex- 
ample 4 + 2 + 4. 
(¢) Get the denominators to the same value, viz., thirtieths. 
Then reduce § to 48 ; 2 to 4$; 4 to 49. 


we re 15 + 15 + 10 43 — 3123 Ans 


rs 3 30 
30 





[It is plain that if the denominator is only a fifteenth of the 
value, that the numerator must be 15 times as large as_previ- 
ously, cl | 


Add the thirtieths together {3. But 30 thirtieths = 1; 


I rood of 1 
20 pls. of 1 





| 3. express of Its. 3d. fof Y of 4d. of J. of 2s. 4d. 
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ied o1 


oO times 

merely 
10, thus 
> 6 in 61 


stration. 
ever, by 
ft, their 
ot by 2, 


tor, least 
luct. A 


yroducts. 
will con- 
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n. What is the gain per cent ? 
14 eggs cost Is., .°. 168 cost 12s. 
“ ] rot on t2s. = 45s. 4d. 
As 12: 100 ::44:4 
13 X 100 
3X 12 








Ans. 





= 36} p.c. 









t. from the marked prices. At what price should he 
le for which he is to receive £1 IIs. 6d.? 
£1 11s. 6d. = 90 p.c. or 45 of marked prices. 
.”. 38. 6d. = py of marked prices. 
£1 15s. = marked price. Ans. 















rhe gross income of an estate is £5,520. What is the net 
after paying income tax at 6d. in the 4, and rates to the 
int of 18} p.c. on the gross income ? 







° S11 
\fter paying rates he has £5,520 X ~ * left 
100 





= £5,520 X ti 
= £4,485. 
Income tax on £4,485 at 6d. in the £ = £112 2s. 6d. 
*, net income = £4,373 2s. 6d. Ans. 


it, If the 2}? per cent. consols are at 99, at what price ought the 
cents. to be to give same rate of interest ? 
As 2? 799 iA 
99X8X yf =90. Ans. 


weighing I ton 10 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lbs. was composed of 
, lin, and zinc, in the proportion of 3, *6, and *2. 
1 metal was used ? 
lotal weight is represented by 32°8; 
hit ~ epresentec y 355 I 
};420 Ibs. 


As 3°8 






+1 







\ bell 





liow much 












ton 10 cwl. 2 qrs. 
















>3::3,420 lbs. 32 
















$20 X 30 , 
2,700 lbs. = 1 ton 4 cwt. 12 Ibs. Ans. 
rd, 
As 33 : 6 : : 3,420 Ibs. : x 
212 ( , 
asad Sng 540 Ibs 4 cwt. 3 qrs. § lbs. 








of 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs, = 1 ewt. 2 12 Ibs. 


q 
rs. 








, 20 ft. long, 15 
wing left uncovered by the carpet. 


_ 20f! 


ft. wide, has a carpet in it, a border 
This border 









> 


16 it 







quel 






per sq. yard. The carpet cost 4s. per 
was the total expenditure ? 


t > x, 


What 
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But 168 sell for 16s. 4d., 


\ tradesman who is selling off makes a reduction of 10 per 
mark an 











-. ~ 
— 1," and 


x 3 f y 


1 
3 — 3x2 ($)3 + (— FP) 
510 e207 - S192 + 686 
§t3— WAY +h + WS 

Or, more neatly— 


)(x? — xy — xs + 27 — 





8 + 8 + 23 — 3axrys = (x + + 2) (a2? — 


. . > of 0% of ‘iol £37 9s. 3d. 5 ; ; ol a 
Find the value ot O05 ot _ of ef ) gd. : . Area of carpet — 16 x II sq. ft. 176 sq. ft. = = « |. yids, 
e xX ‘ioi X 437 9. 3d. x4 X 437 9s 3d. = Tr Q 
- 1 al 
x £2 1s. 7} = lor XK dd. *, coat of carpet = 5. 176 y 704 s 
: . . e « COSE OF Ci Cc Ss. 4 S. oy - 22. 
<. If it cost £il 55. od. to prov ide oats for 7 horses for 20 days I 9 + 9 4 3 
. ao 2 _ “$e , ~ + : “Ost » é 
when oats are at 16s. 6d. per quarter, how much will at cost for Area of border = sq. ft. (20 XK 15) — 176 sq. fi. = 124 sq. ft. 
<5 horses lor 12 weeks when oats are 13s. 6d. per quarter ¢ 124 . 
As 7 : 55 LU fs. od. 3 x sq. yds. ; 
20 : 34 9 
‘ . 12 
1o8 : 162 .”. Cost of border = s. ‘ xX z 3IS. 5 
‘ , 9 
: - 55 X 54 XK 162 _ - a a : 
fil 5s. od. X 7X 20 X 198 = SE8 5s. od. 27 *. Total cost = £3 18s. 23d. + £1 115. 
/ 2 «< = ~ >. ne 
£303 15s. od. Ans. = £5 9s. 23d. Ans 
6. If a number when divided by 323 leave a remainder 125, | | he er ae bes ry — bya Pre = 3 os S13 _ 33 mins, 
at will the remainder be when the same number is divided by 19? | * i Oe ? the rate of 45 gallons per hour, ow much water was 
Because 323 =19 X17, the quotient of the number when an es 
il: 125 galls, qts. pts. 
divided by 19 will = the quotient when divided by 323 + 19° 45 0 0 
13¢ 85 dy. hr. ms. s¢ 
But “> = 6}4; .*. remainder =11. Ans. 30 mins. of 1 hr. } Oo O=quantityin 313 0 o 
19 . : 3 mins. of 30 mins. ro 2 0 a a 230 0 
7. In what time will £637 10s. amount to £774 15s. 6d. at 20 secs. of 3 mins. 4 Io - “a 3 Oo 
ver cent, per annum, simple interest ? | _—" ti se 20 
Interest = £774 15s. 6d. — £637 10s. = £137 5s. 6d. os Sas 6 6 oye 
4 ¢ x ‘ » ” eo , 3 Ps 
But interest for 1 year = £637 los. X Avy = 424 4s. Od. s > 
ey £137 5s. 6d. : . eset tie sacha ; 
*, Time in years = i ~ ) = 5% years. Ans. ALGEBRA AND MENSURATION, 
24 45. 9¢ —— - <r ‘ 
; ies 1. Find the value of «3 -+ 93 + =3 — 3xyz when a 14, 3 
§, Eggs are bought at 14 for one shilling, and sold at 14d. per . ‘ 


H(LP+ 3K EXE | 


+ 15456 — 24334 _ Ans 
5488 ee 

ry — xz + 97 — yz + 2°) 
s+ 2°) = OX («4° — 1, etc.) 


2. (a) Prove that if 6—c be subtracted from a, the result is 
a—b-+c. (See Algebra.) 
(4) From 2{4— 2a—3(6—a) + a} take 4{4—a(a—y) + 4—y} 
First 2{b— 2a — §(6—a) +a} = 2(b — 2a — 36+ 3a +a) 
= 2b — 4a — $b + fa + 20 ja + 90. 
Second 4{4—a—(a vy) +a vy} = 3(b—a—a+y , ) 
= 4(6 — 2a + x) 4d qa t+ ha 
Third ja + 9e 
§@ + 46+ ga 
4(4+4+ x). Ans, 
3. Find H.C.F. of? +- 14a7y + Soxy? + 7% and? + 607 — zy" 
(a3 + 14 227 + Soxy? + 7v") = (w+ 7V) (4? + Jay ) 
and (x? + 6x4 7y") («+ 7y¥) (a y) 
noe” 7y) = H.C.1 Ans. 





4. (a) Howdo you prove that ow 
dD 


sent any numbers? (See any Algebra.) 

(4) Simplify 

ay2__Sr+c (3 5) 
4 y t 


(c) Simplify 


5. 2 (1 


5- (a) Solve =. ” 3: 
‘ 14 4 
996 — 36.4 — 126% 4 182 
1374 





a ye a’ 2a 
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4 (1) 


4 
(I1.) 
By substitution from IL, (II1.) 


2 


4x2? —4r+1=0; (2x—1)? =0; 


-9? 


J 
59 


, 
13 


34381 
109 


1id2 


+( 


3120 
<a 169 
361 
169 
4 19 
a 


y = 


13 


601 


: 
3 

40 . op 
13 


> 
5 


—118* + 240=0 
(13% — 40)(x— 6) = O 
ee 49; 


and x = 4° Ans. 
13 


oe « 
I} 


and also x = 6 Ans. 


6. Show that the sum of the squares of any three consecutive | 
odd numbers, increased by one, is always divisible by 12. 
let the numbers be 24 +1, 2% + 3, 2% + §. 


9. (a) Find the square root of— 


4 
4a‘ — 4a% + 307d? — ab? + , (22° —ab+ 


4a’ 


| 





‘Then their squares increased by I are 
(4x7 + 4x +1) +(427 + 12x + 9) + (427 + 20% + 25) +1 
= 12x? + 36x + 36 = 12(x? + 3x + 3).—Q.E.D. 


7. A railway train was keeping time, when the engine burst. 4 
less powerful engine was obtained in half-an-hour, and the trip, 
travelling at two-thirds its former speed, reached the terminus 2 bx 
35 mins. late. If the accident had occurred 18 miles nearer th: 
terminus, with a similar delay of half-an-hour the train woald hay 
been 2 hrs. 20 mins. late. How far was the place of accident frop 
the terminus ? 

4 of former speed gives j of time the former engine wou! 
have taken, or 4 the time extra. 
But extra time = 2 hrs. § mins. (deducting 30 mins. delay 
.*. time taken by slower engine = 6 hrs. 15 mins. 
Again, when accident occurred 18 miles nearer, time take 
by slower engine = § hrs. 30 mins. 
.*. time taken by slower engine to run 18 miles = 45 mins, 
.". distance run in 1 minute by slower engine = 2 miles, 
- a 6 hrs. 15 mins. by slower engine =3y 
135 miles = 54 miles. Ans, 


8. Two men start at the same time to meet each other fron 
places 36 miles apart. One takes 3 minutes longer than the othe 
to walk a mile, and they meet in 4 hours. How fast does each 
walk ? 

Let faster pedestrian walk 1 mile in x mins. 

Then slower pedestrian walks 1 mile in (x + 3) mins, 

oh . ° - 2x . 
Then both pedestrians walk 1 mile in 2x +3 mins. 

2 
Then both pedestrians walk 36 miles in (36% + 54) mins 
.*. 36x + 54 = 240. 

o's Goa = 136. 


x = 54 mins. per mile for first, 


i 





° ° Ans. 
and 84 mins. per mile for second: ) 





oe 
a 


-_ 4a }- 30°? — ab + oA 
4 


—4a%+ a*e* 


2a°/? — al? + 


2a2s? — ab + 
4 


Find the cube root of— 


v§ — 6x5 + 15.14 — 2023 + 15.4? — 6x + (x2? — 2x +1. 


6 


x 


6.5 + 4x7 


os 


és 


Ans. 


— 62° + 15.4 — 20x17 + 15x? — 6x +1 


—625 + 1244— 8 


12.7 + 12.7 
30° —6x+1 
- 1209 + 1547 —6x +1 


10. A square print is placed in a square frame, whose side wants 
two inches of being double the side of the print, and the number of 


x-% 





== 


——— 


square inches in the margin is less by sixteen than six times the 
number of linear inches in the perimeter of the print. Find the side 
of the print, 


Re 


3x4 — 1205 + 15.27 — 6x +1 


‘— 1209 + 15x7—6x +1 


Let x = side of print. 


Then « — 2 = side of frame. 


.”. Margin = (« — 2)? — x 7— Sx + 4. 


=> 


Also 24x = 6 times perimeter of print. 


307 — 8x + 20= 247; 


.*. 30° — 32x + 20-0; 


.. (3x — 2) (w¥— 10) =O; 


oc But value 3 is inadmissi¢ 


2 
3 and ro. 


. lo ins. = Ans, 
—_ 





> 





)+1 


yurst. 

he troin, 
nus 2 hr, 
earer the 
ould have 


Jent frou 
ne wou 
s. delay 
me take 
45 mins, 


miles. 
ine = 3X 


xther from 
n the other 
does each 


1ins. 
1S. 


4) mins. 


Ans. 


3 


is inadmiss 


a triang! 
Area = a/s(s—a) (s— 4) (s—c), where s = } sum of sides 


.”. Area = 


But radius 


To one who has any conception of the amount of 
educational work that has been accomplished by the 
subject of this far too inadequate sketch, it will 
require no apology for placing before our readers a 
summary of the manner in which this ‘ Well-known 
Teacher’ conducts his school. 
Back Lane Board School was prolific with scholastic 
We found it situated in a not too aristo- 
cratic part of busy Bradford, and at once we con- 
ceived it to be a school of special difficulty. 
opened on the 13th of April 1874. 
site covers an extent of 7,800 square yards, and cost 
The cost of building and furnishing 
amounted to £11,655 14s. 1d., making a total value 
In 1886 the premises were ex- 


gleanings. 


£2,003 11s. 8d. 


of £13,659 5s. od. 





XXXII. 


Find the radius of a circle whose area is equal to the area of 
e with sides 31, 97, 120. 


and a, 4, ¢ the sides. 


124 X93 X27 X 4 


V3IX4X3IX3KX3K9XK4 


/ (31)? X (4)? X (9)? 


= 31 X 4X9 = 1116 Area. 
> ,/area X yy 
= /1116X xy 


en = 42966 | 
= \/ 58x Ah / (11)? 


18°93 nearly. Ans. 
pabaadlir 1S Biceoeshe & 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


MR. P. BAXENDALE, 
Head Master, Bowling Back Lane Board School, 





Bradford. 





tended at a cost of £1,691 7s. 2d. 


Mr. W. 


were factory half-timers.’ 


What Mr. Thompson found in 1877 is still ina 


great measure to be seen. 


Mr. Baxendale informed us that he served his | 
apprenticeship at the Croft Street Wesleyan School, | 
Here he had to cope with the half-time 
At the conclusion of his five years ap- | 
prenticeship he entered the Glasgow Free Church 
Here, with Dr. Morrison as 


Preston. 
difficulty. 


lraining College. 
Rector, he spent the years 1871-2. 


= 
lege, 


h 


' 
if 


Hence 


VOL. XV. 


Our visit to Bowling 


The area of the 


The average cost 
per child accommodated works out to about £23. 
Thompson, B.A., Head Master Noel 
Park Board School, Tottenham, N., who has ap- 
peared in this series, told his interviewer :— 

‘In December 1877 I was appointed Head Master 
of the Bowling Back Lane Board School, Bradford, 
aschool of special difficulty, both from its situation 
in one of the roughest quarters of the town, and 
irom the fact that about 40 per cent. of the scholars 





Leaving col- 
he was appointed to the headship of the 
United Methodist Free Church School, Moor Lane, 
Preston, which was then a new school. 

In 1875 Mr. Baxendale migrated to Astley Bridge, 
‘o take charge of the Wesleyan School. 
he. proceeded, in 1877, 
Wesleyan School, Bradford, which school he super- 
intended from August 1877 to March 18g1. 
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year the Eastbrook Schools were closed, and the 


scholars transferred to the care of the Bradford 
School Board. Mr. Baxendale was then appointed 
to the headship of his present establishment. 

During his career Mr. Baxendale has been closely 
allied with the public side of professional politics. 

The question of the half-time employment of chil- 
dren of school age has received much of his attention. 
On this subject he appeared to give evidence before 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Elementary Education Acts in 1880. 
For twenty years he has been connected with the 
N.U.T., and was an active member of the Executive 
from 1884 to 1887, during which period he rendered 
admirable service, especially as Chairman of the 
Special Committee on Rural and Half-Time Schools. 
He is connected, also, with both the Benevolent and 
Orphan Funds of the Union. On the resuscitation 
of the now powerful West Yorks District Union, in 
1892, he was unanimously elected President, and at 
the present time he represents this large organiza- 
tion on the Executive of the N.U.T. 

He holds strong opinions on the necessity for the 
teacher to take a more active part in public affairs. 

Coming now to the working of the Bowling Back 
Lane School, one is pleased to note the careful 
efforts that are made to make the place attractive 
and enticing to children who stand much in need of 
some relief from their monotonous surroundings. 

Pictures adorn the walls in plenty, and these have 
been carefully selected and framed by the Head 
Master. 

We were also shown a well-stocked library 
which contained scores of volumes which delight 
the schoolboy. 

In this direction also, we noted an admirable inno- 
vation. This is known as the Geographical Album. 
Here are to be found photographs, pictures from the 
illustrated papers, and from other sources of most of 
the important places on the globe. The utility of 
this album is immense. Every picture of any value 
which the master may come across is at once appro- 
priated, if possible, and finds its way to the album. 
The attraction of this novelty to the scholars is as 
beneficial as it is obvious. A well-stocked museum 
is provided, and in this, as well as in the album 
referred to, are scores of reminiscences of the 
master’s travels. Mr. Raxendale, who has crossed 


| the ‘herring-pond,’ has supplied his school with 


many souvenirs of his Canadian and other Trans- 
Atlantic experiences. 

The feature of the school is its splendid discipline, 
and this arises mainly from the excelient manner in 
which the boys are drilled. The precision and 
accuracy of the exercises gone through must be seen 


to be realised. The visitor, after having witnessed 


the performance of a company, can appreciate the 
following report, the last received from the Superin- 
tendent of Physical Exercises: 

‘It was a pleasure to watch the performance of the 
drill and exercises of this department. The boys 
were very steady, prompt and earnest, and performed 
everything with much smartness and precision, 
especially the First Class. The Stave Exercises, 
Marching, and Wheeling of this class were remark- 


| ably well done. This is one of the best schools under 


the Board.’ 
We were much struck with the fine feeling existent 
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between scholar and teacher, and, as we noted the 
fact, Mr. Baxendale said— 

‘Yes, I find that constant communication between 
the teachers and their pupils is productive of such a 
spirit. The teachers join the boys at their games. 
You notice that on our asphalted ground we have a 
Tennis Court. Football and Cricket we are enthu- 
siastic about. We teach the lads new games, and in 
these ways they learn to appreciate their masters out 
of sck.ool as well as when at work.’ 

Conspicuous in One room was an embroidered 
hanner bearing the words, ‘Merit and Honour.’ 
This, we learn, is the prize of the class which, in the 
ourse of a month, has displayed those qualities 
which the inscription indicates to the best advan- 
tage. 

‘Mr. Baxendale works 
upon the following system 
in the organisation of his 
school : — 

Each teacher is supplied 
with a ‘Log Book,’ which 
contains a syllabus of work 
for each month. On this 
work a monthly examina- 
tion is held, and a report 
thereon duly entered in the 
‘Log. In addition, hints 
to the teacher and the class- 
master’s record of any note- 
worthy events are entered. 
At the conclusion of each 
monthly examination a con- 
sultation takes place be- 
tween the master and his 
staff, at which difficulties 
and the methods of coping 
with them are discussed. 
Another excellent idea is 
to be noted in a large book 
for the use of the staff, in 
which are collected mis- 
cellaneous gleanings from 
various sources, cuttings 
from educational journals, 
etc. This being duly posted 
with every new acquisition 
is a perpetual source of in- 
terest and information. 

Mr. Baxendale believes 
that what tends to secure 
more efficient teaching 
should, as far as possible, 
be the common property of the teachers. He avails 


himself of every opportunity that presents itself for | 


the visit of himself or members of his staff to other 
schools. 

Mental Arithmetic receives careful attention, and 
the Arithmetic of the school is in a high state of 
efficiency. Geography is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting subject, owing to the graphic descriptions and 
picture aids which the teacher can command. Ele- 
mentary Science is taken as a class subject. A well 
itted laboratory is at hand, and due care is taken 
that the lessons shall be lucid and effective. We 
suggested that English Grammar might be of more 
service than this subject, but Mr. Baxendale was not 
disposed to coincide with that view. ‘I believe,’ 
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said he, ‘ that Elementary Science is of greater prac- 
tical value to this class of children. At the same 
time you must not imagine that, although Gram- 
mar is not taken as a class subject, it is lost 
sight of.’ 

We were favoured with a sample of the singing, 
and we can conscientiously state that the treat was 
such as we have rarely enjoyed. The Superinten- 
dent of Music, under the Bradford School Board, 
speaks highly of this school, and our experience led 
us to the conclusion that he would have much diffi- 
culty in discovering much fault. Whilst we appre- 
ciated the artistic efforts of the boys engaged in 
drawing, and admired the beautiful colouring 
executed in crayons by a class of scholars, Mr. Baa- 
endale could not refrain from easing his mind upon 
the unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs which are patent 
in the management of the 
Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Baxendale is a stren- 
uous advocate of the intro- 
duction of Manual Train- 
ing into all schools. He 
has worked hard for this 
object, which has been ac- 
complished at Bradford. 
He was one of the pioneers 
of the Bradford Teachers’ 
Sloyd Association, out of 
which has grown the North- 
ern Counties Sloyd and 
Educational Handwork 
Association. Whilst dis- 
cussing this matter he drew 
our attention to a report 
that had just been made 
upon tests made in his 
school for the purposes 
of testing the children’s 
vision and their aural 
powers. It was a wide 
scope for the utility of our 
schools that he opened out 
tous. The Medical Officer 
of the Board had attended 
the school and the children 
had been examined with a 
view to discovering physi- 
cal defect. On the Officer’s 
report suggestions are 
made to the parents of the 
children affected, with, in many cases, the eminently 
satisfactory result that infirmities have been checked 
and removed. 

Mr. Baxendale speaks of his staff as being loyal 
and hearty, and truly unity of purpose is evident 
when one notices the same spirit in the children’s 
work, 

At the close of school we found that the boys pro- 
ceeded in large numbers to the swimming baths, 


_ having procured a ticket of admission for a nominal 


fee from their teachers. The following reports upon 
the work of the school are interesting: 
ReErorT oF T. G. Roorer, Esq., H.M.LS. 
* Boys School :—The Elementary Work is of a most creditable 
character throughout, and the Singing deserves the highest com- 
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mendation. ‘The Recitation is unusually expressive and intelligent, 
and Geography has been well taught in all classes. In the teaching 
of Science excellent illustrations and experiments have been em- 
ployed. Order and general Tone are all that could be wished, and 
the high reputation of the School is well maintained.’ 





Rerorr or W. DocKksry, Esq., Music Superintendent. 


‘Ordinary Time in Standards V., VI., and VII. is very well 
taught, and answers to questions on Notation are excellent. In 
the Sight Tests in ‘Time and ‘Tune combined, the exercises are well 
done. Minor Mode Tests are accurately performed, In the Songs 
there is evidence of careful voice training, the alto part is exceed- 
ingly good, and the strong accent is nicely marked. All the Note- 
work of Standards III, and IV. is excellent. In the Songs a 
pleasant quality of tone is obtained, and the pitch is well preserved. 
In Standards [. and II, Modulator-work and Time are good, 
Imitation and Songs are very good. ‘The children are very atten- 
tive throughout the School, and are thoroughly interested in their 
work,’ 

REPORT OF Jo rAYLor, Eso., 
Superintendent of Board Ex- 
amination in Scripture, 

* The Scripture lessons have evi- 
dently been of an ideal character. 
First class is well earned.’ 


We could not part with 
a gentleman so much occu- 
pied with the burning pro- 
fessional topics of the day 
without endeavouring to 
obtain some opinions upon 
the sugyested improve- 
ments in our educational 
system. As was to be an- 
ticipated, Mr. Baxendale 
desires the obliteration of 
the half-time system of em- 
ployment, and is glad to 
note that the organisations 
of the workers are now 
adopting a sound policy on 
this question. He would 
welcome Intermittent In- 
spection, but would re- 
quire efficient Inspectors, 
and he expresses strongly 
his conviction that no 
money should depend up- 
on examination, 

‘Poor schools,’ said he, 

‘should be well paid. 

Boards, Inspectors, and 

parents, are too apt to re- 

gard a difficult school as 

one for which much cannot 

be done, and thus do not 

adequately recognise that such schools are those 
Which require most of their attention.’ 

‘Again, he said, ‘we are called upon to perform 
too much in our schools. The introduction of Manual 
Praining should be facilitated by the removal of much 
unnecessary grind that is now insisted upon. I be- 
lieve that the teacher can do more in the direction of 


improving the education of the country by coming in 
contact publicly with the parents than by any other 
means. I have found that my connection with political 
work and other public bodies has enabled me to 
educate the parents as well as the children, and, in 


my opinion, it is the duty of the teacher, as an expert 
in that which vitally affects the nation’s welfare, to 
take an active part in moulding the nation’s policy.’ 





We said adieu to our host with the impression 
that it would be better for the country if many of his 
ideas could be put into practice. 






SCIENCE NOTES. 


A NEw SuBsTITUTE FOR GuTTA-PERCHA.—Balata gum, one 
of the most valuable forest products of Surinam, has recently been 
sent in small quantities to Holland and Great Britain, and is con- 
sidered to be the best substitute for gutta-percha that has at present 
been discovered. Balata gum is obtained from the A/imusops dalata, 
and combines in some degree the elasticity of caoutchouc with the 
ductility of gutta-percha, It softens and becomes plastic freely, and 
is easily moulded, like gutta-percha. The tree which produces this 
substance is widely distributed over the colony, even in parts of the 

interior that have been scarcely 
visited at present, and when better 
means of access and working have 
been found, promises to be a very 
important industry. Balata gum 
is now being exported to the 
United States in large quantities, 


*_* 
* 


THe AcTION OF LIGHT ox 
Oxatic Acip.—Dr. A. Richard- 
son finds that hydrogen peroxide 
is formed in solutions of oxalic 
acid under the conjoint influence 
of light and oxygen, even though 
the solutions be previously sterilised 
at atemperature of 100° or reduced 
to a temperature of 0°. No hydro- 
gen peroxide is formed if either 
light or oxygen be excluded, and 
the same result follows if rays of 
low refrangibility only are admit- 
ted in presence of oxygen. Further 
experiments undertaken by Dr. 
Richardson show that the decom- 
position of aqueous solutions of 
oxalic acid in the presence of light 
and oxygen results in the com- 
plete oxidation of its carbon to 
carbon dioxide. If oxygen be in 
excess, the hydrogen of the acid is 
oxidised to hydrogen peroxide, but 
with less oxygen it is oxidised to 
water. In the absence of oxygen 
the acid is decomposed at the ex- 
pense of any hydrogen peroxide 
present, though if both oxidising 
agents are present, the oxygen Is 
usually the active agent. 


* * 

*x 
Tue KITE As A LIFE-SAVING 
Apparatus. — Mr. Woodbridge 


in a recent paper claims that th 
kite must cease to be regarded asa 
toy for children, and become in the 
near future a most valuable life- 
saving apparatus. Several experiments conducted in Narraganst 
Bay have shown that it is possible for a seven foot kite, weighing 
only six pounds, to drag tons along a level road, or to carry a haw- 
ser weighing a ton for a mile from a tug to a vessel in distress. The 
kite used by Mr. Davis is seven feet in height, and is made like a 
six-pointed star. The material of which it is constructed resembles 
alpaca, and when it is oiled can be as neatly folded as a sunshad 
or umbrella. The tail of the kite is made of four or five clothes 
lines a hundred feet long. The steering gear consists of two lines 
attached to the right and left side of it respectively, and a third line 
fastened to the top. By the aid of these lines the kite can be mad 
to move in any direction. In the course of one experiment a b 
was sent out and stationed at forty to fifty degrees from the leew: 
point. The kite was then lowered to the boat, a message ws 
pinned to its tail, and it was then immediately sent off to anoth 
place. The kite can be directed to forty-five degrees off the wind 
If it be attached to a waggon and the wind is blowing directly 


4 
inshore, the waggon can be run up and down the beach, Several 
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experiments were made with a lightship. By the aid of the double 
steering apparatus the kite is capable of being directed to almost any 
point. A life-line was sent ashore by its means with the greatest 
ease. It will take a buoy ashore through the strong cross current 
of an ebbing tide, and will land within a few yards of the point 
aimedat. When a seven foot kite was sent out attached to a five-inch 
hawser, two hundred fathoms long, though there was a twenty-five 
mile breeze from the north and a strong flood tide from the south, 
the kite took it off the deck and towed out the two hundred fathoms 
in twelve and a half minutes, working against the tide, Six men 
who were on board had considerable difficulty in pulling the hawser 
back against the tug of the kite. Mr. Davis claims that ships dis- 
abled in mid-ocean can communicate with each other by means of 
the kite, and vessels wrecked on the coast can send lines on shore 
and be rescued without the risk now incurred by their rescuers. 
* * 
* 

A New SERIES OF SALTs.—Dr. Brauner has recently succeeded 
in obtaining the first member of a new series of salts, derivatives of 
fluor-plumbic acid. This fluor-plumbate occurs in needle-shaped 
crystals, is stable in dry air, but turns brown in moist air. 
When heated in a platinum tube, the salt gives off hydrogen fluoride 
at a temperature of 200°, and at a much higher temperature, though 
below red heat, free fluorine is evolved. 

* * 
. 

WiLLow-FARMING.—It is suggested as a means of meeting the 
long-continued agricultural depression in England that willow- 
farming should be resorted to on a large scale in order to supply 
the demand of basket-makers and other manufacturers of wicker- 
ware with the raw material. In the United States, in St. Louis 
county, this industry is assuming important dimensions. The 
planting of the wiliows is a simple matter, and they are of very 
rapid growth. Cuttings are placed in the ground about a foot 
apart, and spring rapidly to a height of ten or twelve feet. A crop 
is obtained the third year, and after ten or twelve years replanting is 
necessary. The willow rods are cut after early winter frosts, and 
are then either placed upright in shallow streams or trenches till the 
spring, when they peel readily, or are carted at once to hothouses, 
where they are sweated till ready for the peeling machine. Delicate 
rods intended for the finer sorts of fine wicker-ware are cultivated 
clese together, so that the cuttings may send up straight tapering 
canes. A drawback to this industry is the voracity of the willow 
beetle, which attacks the leaves, tender shoots, and even the rind. 
This insect pest is only one-sixth of an inch in length, and is 
difficult to deal with. As in the case of very many insect foes, 
hand-picking and the scrupulous removal from the plantation and 
its neighbourhood of all rubbish likely to harbour the insect during 
its embryo stages are the only really effectual remedies. 

*,* 

A New Metnop or CaTcHiInG Fisu.—Mr, G. Trouvé has 
recently invented a new method of catching fish. The apparatus 
consists of a net of circular form, with a purse in its centre, which 
has attached to its margin a flattened india-rubber tube which is 
connected with an air pump on shore or in a boat. The net is 
weighted and sunk in a suitable spot, the fish being attracted to it 
by subaqueous light or bait. When after a certain time has elapsed 
the pump is set to work, the flattened tube becomes distended with 
air, and rises to the surface with so silent and gradual a motion that 
the fish are neither frightened or disturbed. After the fish have 
been secured, the air is allowed to escape from the tube, the net 
again sinks, and is ready for a fresh haul. 


* * 
* 


REFUSE CREMATORS AND THE ELectric Licut.—A refuse 
cremator, erected on the system of M. Levet, a French engineer, is 
now in practical operation at Halifax, in Yorkshire, and is said to 
produce from the combustion of refuse an electric current sufficient 
lor some two thousand candle power arc lamps and a search light 
of twenty-five thousand candle power. The cremator consists of 
three cylinders, two of which are fitted with internal firegrates and 
flues, whilst the third one, which is placed centrally above, is kept 
about half full of water and acts as a steam chest. The speciality 
of the furnace consists in the form of flue, utilising the increasing 
density or weight of the gases generated as they travel towards the 
cumney, a high velocity of air through the furnace bars being thus 
induced together with intense heat and rapid combustion in the 
furnaces themselves. This refuse cremator seems likely to be 
generally adopted in our large towns and cities, for experts have 
pronounced an ordinary sample of town refuse to be capable of 
Senerating as much heat as from one-fifth to one-third of coal. The 
refuse after consumption is a clear massive metallic clinker well 
suited for making roads, or in a ground form for making mortar. 
W hen it ls remembered that London alone produces 1,500,000 tons 
of refuse in a year, it is readily seen that the refuse cremator is of 
€conomic importance, 
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Latin Course for August. 


1. Vergil Aeneid V., lines 150-302. Revise Book III. 

2. Grammar: Postgate’s Latin Primer (Cassell), §§ 192- 
206 ; 290 ; 358-381 ; or Allen’s Latin Grammar (Clarendon 
Press), § 112; § 113; $$ 134-140 ; $151 ; §§ 273-281; 
§ 288 ; § 289; § 296; $§ 300-303 ; § 317- 

3. Translation at sight : a couple of pieces a week. 

4. Bayfield: Exercises 24-80, the 11th in each. 


Notes on Vergil, 1-150 (Fuly Course). 
Additional Notes to Calvert. 


2. aguilone is here ablative of cause, ‘by means of the 
north wind.’ 

3. gam = ‘by now’ or ‘already’ or ‘from now on’; nunc 
=‘ at the present moment.’ 

6. notum, neut. part. pass. used as a noun = ‘the know- 
ledge.’ 

possit is a verb in a sentence introduced by the interroga- 
tive guid, depending on another sentence ; hence a subjunc- 
tive is used, because every verb in a dependent interrogative 
sentence must be in the subjunctive. 

7. triste per augurium, ‘through a sad presage.’ 

10. Note the archaic form o//f = i//c. Students should 
enter in a note-book archaic forms and Graecisms, as they 
occur. They are frequently given in examinations. The 
dative is what is called a dativus commodi or incommodi— 
a dative of advantage or disadvantage. 

15. colligere arma indet, ‘he orders the sails to be taken 
in.’ In such cases we use the passive in English, while in 
Latin the active infinitive is used with the indetinite. Subject 
understood. 

22. Sperem, ‘1 should hope,’ potential subjunctive. Note 
the present imf. after sfervo. In prose the future infinitive 
is generally employed when the hope is future, and all 
Matriculation candidates should observe the rule in sentences. 

23. seguamur, ‘let us follow.’ This is an instance of the 
so-called jussive subjunctive. If there were a negative, the 
negative would be se, not ov. 

24. Note the hypallage in “tora fraterna Erycis; we 
should say ‘the shores of my brother Eryx.’ 

25. Note remetior, remensus sum, remetiri. 

27. tamdudum cerno, ‘1 have been for a long time noticing,’ 
&c. Note the idiomatic use of zamdudum, iamdiu with the 
present indicative, and cp. French je parle depuis long- 
temps. 

28. welts, ‘by your sails,’ ablative of means. 

an sit, ‘would there be.’ When av is apparently used in 
the first portion of a question there is always an ellipse of 
the first alternative. 

40. gaza. Unusual words like this are very often asked 
in Matriculation and should be entered by students in a 
separate note-book. 

52. urbe Mycenae, ‘the city of Mycenx.’ This use of the 
genitive corresponds to the English use, and should not be 
imitated in prose when the name of the town must be used 
in apposition with the words urds or oppidum, as urbs Roma 
‘the city of Rome.’ 

53- Soldlemnis, ‘ usual.’ 

54. suis... donis, ‘with their suitable’ or ‘ proper gifts.’ 

61. Zroia generatus, ‘sprung from Troy,’ ablative of 
origin. 

65. extulerit and retexerit are fut. perfect indicative, not 
perf, subjunctive. 
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70. Meritae pracmia palmae, a kind of genitive of defini- 
tion, the rewards consisting of the prize that was deserved. 
2. mat r (abl.) myrto. The myrtle was sacred to 
Venus, the mother of Aeneas. 
73. acvt maturus, ‘mature in age,’ genitive of respect. 
; mero Baccho, * unmixed wine.’ 
‘The passage from 84-102 should be known well, as it is 
rather difficult, especially the first part. 
. adverso sole, *athwart the sun’ (M), lit. ‘the sun being 
opposit 
, hus, ‘either in the clouds,’ or ‘ over the clouds,’ follow. | 
ing . - 
ot. The scansion shows that the ¢ in eva is long, hence 
d t= *smootl f the e were short /evia = ‘light.’ 
93 f , ‘approached the bottom of the 
mound, 
97. ferga is ace. of respect ; lit. ‘black as to their backs.’ 
I Paratus is very often followed by the infinitive in 
prose, though very few adjectives can take a supplementary 


infinitive. 


Note pars, a fem. noun, while faraéz, which goes 


with it, is masc. plural, agreeing with the sense of fars. 
This is called a lructio ad sensum, ‘a construction 
according to sense. 

125. o/fm, ‘sometimes’; very often e//m means ‘formerly.’ 

127. fran //o, ‘in a calm’; ablative of circumstance. 

130. wants, ‘for the sailors’ ; a dative of interest. 

134. Pofpulea, * poplar Distinguish Adpudics, m., ‘ people,’ 
and populis, 1.,* popl ir tree.’ 

135. Aume) » herfusa, ‘having their shoulders 
covered with oil? ‘This acc. is generally accounted for by 
saying that the Latin passive is used in a middle sense. 

140. haud mora ‘without delay. 

144. campum rripuere, lit. ‘snatched the plain,’ ée., 
‘hastened over the plain.’ In similes the Latins often used 
the perfect where we use the present. We would say ‘hasten 
over the plain. 

Students should not cease making their vocabulary, noting 
especially the conjugation of the verbs, the declension and 
gender of nouns, that occur in the Vergil. The declension of 
Greek words, like Aeneas, should be looked up in_ the 


Grammar, It will also be useful for the student to practise 
translating a passage here and there from the book. 
Solution of Sentences set last month. 


i. ‘Whether he has done this or not is of great importance 
to you and Caesar. 


Ultrum hoc fecerit necne tua et Caesaris magni interest. 
Notes 1) ‘Whether... er’ in questions is expressed 
by uérum ... an; in an adverbial clause by sive... sive. 
Now here the ‘whether or, clause is a dependent interroga- 
tive one, therefore we have ué/rum, etc. Again, ‘ er nodZ? in 
a que stion is normally ¢ Xpre SS¢ d in two ways 3; (a by AHHON 
in a direct question, and by necne in an indirect question. 
rhe tense of feceré/ is due to the fact that the principal 
verb, taferest, iS ina primary tense, and hence the pres. or perf. 
subjunctive has to be used. ‘The latter is used because the 
time of the action expressed by /ecer7¢ is antecedent to that 
expressed by ¢vferes/. See preceding numbers for other 
instances of this rule. 
3) The constructions of éxferest and réfer/ are extremely 
Important lhe person to whom a thing is of interest is ex- 


pressed (a) by the genitive ; by the fem. abl. sing. of the 


possessive adjective corresponding to the personal pronoun of 


the 1st or 2nd person, or 3rd reflexive. The thing that is of 
interest 1s expressed, (@) as above, by an interrogative clause ; 
by the intinitive ; by wf and the subjunctive ; or (@) by 
a neuter prom 
1) /nterest qualified by genitives of value, mayvi, 
fluris, etc., and also by words hke wihi/, multum. ; 


iu. ‘It is characteristic of a wise man not to give way to 


Safi nlis sl irae t n induleere. 

Not 1) The use of the so-called predicative genitive, 
where we use ‘the sign of,’ ‘the mark of,’ ‘the characteristic 
ol,’ etc. 
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(2) The verb sndu/geo takes the dative. 

iii. News was brought to the general that all of us had 
been prevented from storming the town.’ 

Imperatori nuntiatum est nos omnes esse prohibitos ne 
oppidum expugnaremus. 

Notes.—(1) Note the use of the acc. and inf. after verbs of 
sentiende and declarandi. 

2) All of us, as mentioned before, is not to be translated 
by omnes nostrum. 

(3) The construction after verbs of preventing we have had 
before. Use either ze or guominus with subjunctive, and, 
above all, avoid using the gerund with ad. 

1) The tense expugnaremus is due to the fact that the 
verb on which the ze clause depends is a secondary tense, 

iv. ‘You ‘do not deserve to have this book taken away 
from you.’ 

Non dignus es cui hic liber adimatur. 

Notes.—(1) Note that ¢gzus in prose must not be followed 
by the infinitive, but by a clause introduced by the relative 
gui, with the verb in the subjunctive, because the relative 
has a consecutive force such as from whom). 

2) Avoid translating the ‘have’ literally with a slavish 
adherence to the English. The Latin will literally be ‘fro: 
whom this book is taken.’ Verbs of taking away require 
the dative or ablative (with a preposition) of the person from 
whom a thing is taken away ; here a guo could have been 
used instead of cv7. The rule of the sequence of tenses 
decides the tense of the subjunctive here. es is in a primary 
tense, hence adimatur is pres. subjunctive. 

5. The gallant Strabo threatened to put to death ever 
tenth man if the ringleaders of the sedition were not handed 
over to him. 

Strabo vir fortis se decimum quemque interfecturum 
minatus est, nisi seditionis auctores sibi tradité essent. 

Notes.—(1) Note that an adjective is not attached closely 
to a proper name unless the word homo or vir is employed; 
hence Strabo vir fortis, not Strabo fortis. 

2) Verbs of threatening are followed in Latin by the accu 
sative and future infinitive, not by the present infinitive. The 
subject of the infinitive must be expressed. Here se is used, 
not eum, because it refers to the subject of mnatus, vit 
Strabo. 

3) ‘Every’ followed by an ordinal number in English 
is translated by the corresponding ordinal and gwésquwe (lit. 
each tenth man.) 

4) The subjunctive is used after s7, because this is su- 
oblique on ation, being part of what Strabo said in his threat, 
and reported speech in Latin requires the subjunctive in the 
dependent clauses. 

5) S72 is used, not e7, because it refers to Strabo ; ¢ 
would mean someone else. 

6. ‘Itis not everyone who knows whether to praise or blame 
such men as these.’ 

Non est cuiusvis scire utrum hos tales laudare an cit 
pare debeat (or laudet an « ulpet.) 

Notes.—(1) Note how to express ‘it is not everyone who, 
lit. ‘it is not characteristic of anyone you like to know 
whether,’ etc., cuzusvs being anfinstance of the predicative 
genitive mentioned above, and gzéz7s translates the English 
‘anyone’ when it means ‘ anyone you please.’ 

2) In cases like the above, when an infinitive in English 
follows ‘ whether, ’ the infinitive cannot be used in Latin; you 
must either use the subjunctive of deliberation or debeo with 
the infinitive ; the literal translation will then be ‘ whether 
one is to or ought to praise or blame, etc. If dedbeo is used, 
it will have to be in the subjunctive, owing to its being in 4 
dependent question. ; 

3) Be careful not to translate 07 by aud or vel, a mistake 
which is very common. 

8. ‘1 fear he has lent his friend fifty sesterces.’ 

Timeo ne suo amico quinguaginta sestertios mutuos 
dederit. 

Notes.—(1) The constructions after verbs of fearing are 
important. They are followed by we and the subjunctive 
when you have a ‘¢a/ clause’ in English; by #¢ and subjunc- 
tive when you have a ‘that not’ clause. The perfect subjunc- 
tive is used here because //meo is a primary tense, and the 
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time of giving is antecedent to that of fearing (which renders 
the present tense inadmissible). ; 

>) his is translated by szo, not by ezus, because it refers 
to the subject of the sentence. 

;) Note the phrase ‘to lend’ is expressed by dare and the 
adjective mufuus, which agrees with the objective of dare; 
and as the objective in this case is sestertios, we have to 
write muluos. 

4) Avoid translating ‘friend’ by acc. (a mistake beginners 
often fall into). After verbs of giving, promising, letting the 
person is expressed by the dative in Latin. 

Latin Grammar Notes on this month’s course will be given 
next month. 

French Course for August. 

1) Five pages of translation a week, with a certain amount 
of written translation. 

(2) Grammar: Fasnacht, §§ 70-81. 

Notes on French Course for Fuly. 

Fasnacht, $$ 57-69. Note the methods of making a verb 
negative and interrogative. Matriculation candidates are 
often required to turn verbs into the interrogative negative 
form, ¢.¢., the following question was set June 1889 :—‘ Form 
interrogative-negative sentences with “ J’ai commandé laile 
gauche. Tu aimes a partager tous nos périls.”’ The answer 
to this will be ‘ N’ai-je pas commandé l’aile gauche ? N’aimes- 
tu pas & partager tous nos périls ?’? Students should master 
the different negative phrases like guere, jamais, etc., noting 
the position with regard to the verb in simple and compound 
tenses. A very common question in the verbs is to require 
the interrogative and negative form, and students should 
practise this often. Great attention should be paid to verbs 
of the first conjugation ending in -e/er, -eter, -ener, -ayer, -oyer, 
-uyer, -ger, and -cer. Note that the past participle fém. 
plur. of créer is créées, which of course is quite regular. On 
account, however, of the three e’s mistakes are often made. 
Another common mistake is the omission of one of the 2’s in 
the imperf. indic., 1st pl. of Priex, which is prions. Note 
the difference in usage between déné and dénit. ‘The forma- 
tion of the passive is important. ‘The French are not very 
fond of the passive, and avoid using it in two ways, (1) by ov 
and the active, and (2) by using the reflexive form. Learn 
well the irregular verbs given in Fasnacht, paying special 
attention to the idiomatic phrase z7 y a. Adler is a very im- 
portant verb. .S’en aller is frequently set. Note the verbs 
of the second conjugation that have -an¢ and not -éssané in 
the present participle. In cxzez/dir note that the future is 
cueillerai not cueillirai. Acquérir-is a difficult verb and 
needs special attention. Note the double 7 in the futures of 
courtr and mourir. 

GREEK COURSE FOR AUGUST. 

1. Iliad 503-581. (Leaf’s edition Macmillan’s Elementary 
Series). 

2. In grammar revise the adjectives and learn the Attic 
declensions of the adjectives that occur in Iliad XXIV. Read 
through again the Formation of the Tenses and learn the 
verbs yur, 5{8eut, ornate and rlOnu. 

3. Two pieces of translation at sight a week, and some 
exercises in Underhill’s Exercises (Macmillan.) 

Notes on Greek Course for Fuly. 

1. Iliad 422-502. Students should note the constant 
omission of the augment, ¢.g., yhOnsev. Note the declensions of 
words like yépwy, réxos, as the nouns to be declined are gene- 
rally taken from the prescribed author. The following ver- 
bal forms should be parsed : dreuvjoavo, ‘pica, dvoraduevos, 
txvevoe, dolewua, txeve, Gite, ulpoavtes, dunoavres, eiAhAovba, 
brarcev, GAro, klev, nadelaro, kravov, tSovro, dperOat, AcAcipOat, eXpuro, 
aidcio, éXejaov, trAnv. 

Note the force of @ev in Acmuwvd0ev ; of -oxov in dvaolyeoxor, 
Be able to compare &yxi, wéyas, etc. 


ENGLISH COURSE FOR AUGUST. 
_I. Hewitt & Beach, pp. 457-510, or Morris’s Outlines of 
English Accidence, ch. I. and ch. III, with Beach’s Ele- 
ments, pp. 165-173. 


| 
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2. History from the end of the reign of Edward IV. to the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Revise from the Battle of Hastings to the end of Henry II. 


Latin Test Paper. 

1. Give the pres. infinitive, supine, and 1st sing. perf. indic. 
act. of the following verbs : torqueo, torreo, mordeo, do, iuvo, 
lavo, pareo, ardeo, mico, clamo. 

2. Compare magnopere, senex, sacer, novus, and iuvenis. 

3. Explain what you mean by fxceptive and desiderative 
verbs and give examples. 

4. Quote instances of semi-deponent verbs. 

5. What are the uses of the subjunctive in independent 
sentences? Illustrate your answer. In which of these cases 
would the negative be ve and not won ? 

6. Name the verbs of the third conjugation that drop the 
é in the second person singular present imperative active. 

7. Mention some impersonal verbs and give examples of 
their construction. 

8. Give the Latin for— 

(1) He lent me 651 sesterces three days ago. 

(2) How few can love such a man as this. 

(3) It is all up with the army. 

(4) Love for one’s native land induced him to do this. 

(5) He does not deserve to have this reward given to him. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic Course for August. 

For the benefit of those who are not quite clear how to 
work approximate multiplications, we append an example 
worked out. 

To obtain to the nearest integer the product of 32°84 and 
32°67. 

By the ordinary methods of multiplication the product is 
1072°8828, or 1073 to the nearest integer. 

To obtain a correct result to the nearest integer by ap 
proximate methods, we will get a result to two decimal 





places. 
The process stands thus— 
32°84 
32°67 
985°2 = 30 X 32°84 
65°68 = 2 X 32°84 
19°68 6 X 32°8 


we 


2°24 "07 X 3 
1072°8, or 1073 to nearest integer. 
/ ’ £ fo) 


Notice that we multiply by 3, 2, 6, and 7 inturn, and not by 
7, 6, 2, and 3 as in ordinary multiplication. Observe that 
since "07 X 32°84 would give a result to 4 places of decimals, 
we disregard the ‘84 and take ‘07 X 32, giving 2°24 to two 
places. 

Square Root both of Integers and Decimals should also 
be read up this month. 

It should be noticed that if a square root is wanted to nine 
figures, having found the first five we can in general find the 
next four by division only. ‘This method should be carefully 
got up and examples worked in it. 

It is useful to remember /2 and v3 to a few decimal 
places, thus— 

of 3 WSS co 0 


sa 1°722 


V3 732+ © # » 


I 
there are two methods open— 
“~ 


In finding 


I / ° = 2 mary 
(1) —~= ¥4 = v+5, which can be found by ordinary 
methods. 
I I J/2_WV2_ 14! : 
(2) J =—x* 414 = +707. 
V2 2 J 2 2 2 


Verify that this latter result would have been obtained by 
the former method. 
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In finding it is requisite to rationalize the de- 
af 2 I 

nominator by multiplying both numerator and denominator 

by /2 + 1, thus— 


I J/2+1 Sf2+3 

J2+1 = 2°414, 

this method being a combination of Arithmetic and Algebra. 
As exercises on the above methods the following results 

may be verified : 


(1) ' =+57735. 
XN 


(2) |. =+3779. 
Vi 


(3 6°1622. 

: V¥ 10 3 

P I 

(4) “ATVAI. 
J8—V7 5°474 

5) v¥¥= "8164. 


6) VF ="84515. 
Other examples may be found in Hall and Knight’s ‘ Ele- 
mentary Algebra,’ in the chapter on Surds, and in various 
Arithmetical Text Books. 


Algebra Course for August. 


The chapter in Hall and Knight on ‘ Harder Factors’ may 
be read, and also the method of obtaining the Square Root of 
Algebraical Expressions, a method exactly similar to that in 
Anithmetic. 


Note the following method of obtaining factors as ex- 
plained in following example :— 


Factorize a* + 4ry +3y? +2r+4y 41. 

1) Arrange it as if for solution as a quadratic in x; Z¢., 
Mm +al4y +2)4+ 3x77 +4y 41. 

2) When in this form the factors can often be found by 


trial; thus (3 +1) and (y + 1) multiply to 3? + 4y +1, 
and add to 4y + 2. Hence factors are 


(x + 37 + 1)(4 Fy + 1). 
3}. Or we may proceed thus 
Solve a* 4 (47 2)x + 3x" tay oO 


m+ (gy + 2)at+ (2y +1) = (294+ 1"—-3y7°?—4y-1 
Yo 
v+2ay+i ry 
._xr=—3yY—1; or-y—1; 
factors of the given expression are 
[x —(—y —1)] [x —( — 3,y—1)] 
or (x+y + Ife + 3y¥ +1) 


Euclid Course for August. 
Finish Euclid III., the latter propositions of which are 
very important ones. 
Work following riders : 
(1.) Show how to describe a circle passing through two 
given points and touching a given straight line. 
2.) Find the locus of the middle points of all chords 
of a given circle passing through a fixed external point P. 
(3.) Two circles intersect at A and B; show that the 
tangents from any point on AB to the circles are equal. 


/lints on Fuly riders: 
(1.) Let P and be the centres of the two circles sup- 


posed, external to cach other, P being the centre of smaller 
circle. 
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With centre Q and radius equal to the difference of 
the radii of the circles, describe a circle, and from P draw 
PR a tangent to it ; join QR, and produce it to cut the 
circle centre Q in S ; draw PN parallel to QR, and Sy 
parallel to RP, meeting PN in N. 

Then SN is tangent required. 

(2.) The opposite angles of a parallelogram being 
equal, it follows that if a parallelogram be inscribed in 
circle, each is a right angle, by III. 22. 

(3.) From P, the centre of the given circle, draw PNR 
perpendicular to the given line, and cutting the circum. 
ference in N, and the line in R. Bisect NR at S. 

S is centre of required circle, and SR radius. 


MECHANICS. 
Course for August. 

Thechapter on the Resolution of Forces should be read vp, 
We give a few notes thereon. 

A force of ./2 Ibs. in a N.E. direction is equivalent to one 
of 1 lb. E., and another 1 Ib, N. 

The 2 lbs. is the resultant of the latter two. 

The 1 lb. N. is the resolved part of the 2 Ibs. in a 
northerly direction, and 1 lb. E. that in an easterly direction; 
we proceed to show how to resolve forces. 

Given a force R, represented in magnitude and direction 
by OC, to find its resolved parts in any direction OA and the 
perpendicular direction OB. From C draw CA, CB, perpen- 
dicular to OA, OB, respectively. 

Let P and Q be required resolved parts. 

Then P and Q are represented by OA, OB, respectively, 
since forces represented by OA, OB, have OC or R as thei 
resultant. 


. P _OA OA 
= : P= R3 
—_ “—_"" = 
and Q = OB 
Oc 
ae , OA 
Now if <COA = 60°, oC =4; 
~ o OA V3 
<COA = > -_= —5 
. 00 = 3 
- nn. ie 
<COA = 45> Oc > V2 


Hence to resolve a force along a direction making angles 

30°, 45°, 60° with its line of action, we multiply respectively 
V3 O!1 
by 2’ v2 or }. 

If a number of forces (in a plane) are in equilibrium, the 
algebraical sum of their resolved parts in any direction 1s 
zero ; if the forces are three in number, they must either be 
parallel or meet at a point, and in the latter case can be 
represented by the sides of a triangle taken in order. 

The chapter on Parallel Forces may also be read, but the 
examples on Parallel Forces should be deferred until Moments 
have been studied. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Course for August. 

The previous work may be revised, and carbon and its 
oxides should be studied. 

Note that carbon exists in three different forms, viz., crystal- 
line, as diamond and graphite (being dimorphous, or crystal- 
lising in two different forms), and amorphous (no definite form), 
as charcoal. 

Note that CO, may be absorbed by KHO (potash), and 


that it turns lime water milky. 


We solve this month one or two typical calculations, first 
noting that 
11°2 litres of H weigh 1 grm. 
1 litre H weighs *0896 grms. 
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To find the weight of a given volume of any gas, we find 
the weight of the corresponding volume of H, and multiply 
this by the density of the gas. 
(1) To find weight of 10 litres of CO,. 
* CO., molecular weight 44, and hence density 22. 
10 litres of H = 10 X ‘0896 grms. ; 
.”. 10 litres of CO, = *896 grms. 


(2) 20 grms. of H are burnt in O, what is weight and 
yolume of steam produced ? 
Steam being H,O. 
2 grms. of H combine with 16 of O; 
.. 20 grms. of H combine with 160 of O. 
.”. weight of steam = 160 + 20, or 180 grms. 
Now 1 grm. H occupies 11°2 litres ; 
.. 180 grms. H occupy 180 X 11°2 litres ; 
180 X 112 lit 
9 


.”. 180 grms. steam occupy — res 


= 224 litres. 


The density of steam being half its molecular weight, or 9, 
so that steam is 9 times as heavy as H, or 180 grms. of steam 
only occupy $ the volume of 180 grms. of H. 


MATHEMATICAL TEST PAPER. 


(1.) A particle during a time ¢# has its velocity uniformly 
changed from w# to v, prove that the distance traversed 
nit? 2 

(2.) A ship is sailing due north at a rate of 8 miles an hour, 
and a person walks across the deck at a rate of 8 ft. per sec. 
Draw a diagram to scale showing the man’s actual path. 


(3.) Show by a diagram how to find resultant of following 
orces :— 
3 Ibs. in a northerly direction. 
4 lbs. North-east. 
7 lbs. East. 
5 Ibs. South-east. 


(4.) There are 2 numbers each of 2 digits, the second 
number being composed of the same 2 digits as the first, 
but in the reverse order ; prove that the difference of the 
squares of the numbers is equal to 99 times difference of 
squares of digits of either number. 


(5.) Construct a rectangle equal to a given square. 


Correspondence. 


Teachers wishing to have their test papers corrected should 
send the same addressed to the ‘ Matriculation Editors,’ care 
of Joseph Hughes and Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C., and enclose a remittance 
of 6d. for each paper. 

Students desiring to have the papers set in previous 
numbers corrected can have them corrected on the same 
conditions. 

The Matriculation Editors will be pleased to reply briefly 
through these columns to those seeking advice. 


QUERY COLUMN. 





Puszled.—Find the values of m for which the equation 
m?x2 + (m? +m) ax+a?=0 


7 . 
will have its roots equal to one another.—(Zodhunter'’s ‘Algebra 
for Beginners, ’) 


Let a and B denote the roots of the equation 
ax? + bx +c=0; 


Then e+B=—") 
a 


ap=f | 


a 








In the given equation the roots are equal. 


— ee b - __ a(m? + m) 
a me 
a(m +1) 
m ‘ 
° 
9 c a* 
eo = — - > 
a m* 
2 2 
22(m +1 
gat =‘ ( + ) 
m? 
. a(m+1)? _ 4a? 
i m? m? 
(ma +1)? =4 
m+i= -_ 2 
m= t2—!1 
=I, or— 3. 


.”. Values of # are r and — 3. 
mnt 


Cymro.—In a factory there are 62 workmen, and the total 
amount of their weekly wages is £74 11s. A certain number of 
them receive 4os. a week, and the rest 17s. a week. Find the 
number receiving each rate of wages. 

First Method. 

Wages at £2 a week for all = £2 X 62 
= £124. 

Difference in wages = £124 — £74 IIs. 

= £49 9s. 

Difference in wages per man = 40s. — 17s. 
= 235. 

.. No. at 17s. a week = £49 19s. > 235. 

= 989 = 23 


And No. at 40s. a week = 62 — 43 


Second Method. 
Average wage = £74 IIs. -> 62. 
= 1491, 
62 
_ 1491, 
62 
_ 2480 — 1491. 
= 62 2 
= 989, 
62 
= 
62 
__ 1491 — 1054. 
ee ‘ 
ox S345 
= 
. No. at 40s. : No. at 17s. 2: 437s, : 989, 
62 62 
22 4378. : 989s. 
19 : 43. 
Now 19 + 43 = 62. 
.”. No. at 40s, a week = 19. 
Ans. 


Difference in Ist case = 40s. 


Difference in 2nd case 17s. 


And No. at 17s. a week = 43. 
—wo——_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


W.R.N. (Tunbridge Wells). —For list of books consult our Janu- 
ary and February issues. 

J.R. (Bacup); A.H. (Leicester) ; T.T. (Wellington); B.Y. 
(Taunton) ; Z.S. (Camden Town) ; C.T. (Crewe) ; M.D. E. (Smeth- 
wick) ; ‘ PRIX’ (Glasgow).—A candidate who fails for the second 
time at the recent Scholarship Examination may sit in December. 
All who wish may at once enter for this examination, even before 
they hear of July’s results ; but, if necessary, Article 46 (small print) 
will be waived in favour of the failing ones at July Examination. 
Successful July Candidates may arrange to enter college either in 
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January or August, 1895, whilst December Candidates have only 
the Aug enu 

*NAN’ ( First Years at December, 1894, can take 2nd 
Year Papers in M er, 189 If you fail you can try again at 
Midsummer 

‘CYMRO ).—Try Chambers. 

kM. (Wisbech) lhere does not appear to be such a work. 

M.T. (Dover Scholarship History 1s from 1603. Charles I. is 
special 

H.R. (Vystalyfera).—At recent London Matriculation there 
were 2,908 candidates, of whom 21 obtained Ilonours, 716 were 
placed in’ First-Class, 358 in Second-Class, and 1,003, or 48 p.c., 
failed 

ANSWERED PER ORDINARY Post }.11.W. (Golear); S.S. 
(Whaley Bridge); F.S.1L (Blackburn); A.S. (Elsecar) ; J.T.C. 
(Fence Tor - DEW.B. (Alnwick) ; J.B. (Exeter) ; M.'T. (Har- 
purhey) ; bbLe earning) ; ‘T.C. (Macclesfield) ; C.1 (Ipswich) ; 
A.M. 1 broxburn) ; [).W.D. (Blarmaefoldach) . W.P.E. (Ports- 
wood); *hON » Hlelens); *MOONLIGIUI (Abertillery) ; 
hk Viewsley): A.V.P. (Sheerness); G.W.S.B. (Maindee) ; 
A. (Itulme) ; J.J Antwerp); C.E.M. (Ardwick); F.H. 
(Gaimsby) : S.J. \ltarnun) ; BIL. (Stockport) ; E.M.L. (Gos- 
port); PLW.D. (bi ury Square); J.W.W (Norwich) ; J.T. 
(Bradford); FI tockte ; |. WLLL (Llarrogate) ; G.B. (Wethe: 
hedge); S.ALA. (Douglas); M.IL. (Beverley) ; E.O.S. (Yaxley) ; 
J.V.R. (Swanley); J.ILH ladcaster); D.C... (Barnsbury) ; 
}.W. (Laneaster); D.M.D. (Drumfearn) W.S. (Tranmere) ; 
bk. A. (Old Goole); *S’ (Langley) ; A.J.F. (Bradford) ; L.W. 
(Chobham); | (l’reston) , 


REVIEWS. 


University Extension Manuals: Outlines of 
English Literature. sy William Renton. 
London: John Murray. 


This manual is intended to assist University Extension 
Students of English Literature by providing details to supple- 


ment the matter of the lectures they attend, and to guide their 
ad - ; 


further reading and study of authors. It is marked by certain 
special features. Once is the extent to which general principles 


are educed from an examination of the successive stages of | 


literary development, and the freedom with which the 
analytical method is applied to the mapping out and charac- 
terisation of different classes and schools of writers. It may 
be doubted how far this method is fairly applicable to a sub- 
ject in which dogmatism is so little to be tolerated, as in the 
ficld of literary criticism. Here at least one fears that Mr. 
Kenton may have allowed his fenchanté for classification and 
formal arrangement to carry him to excess. At the same 
time this somewhat novel treatment cannot fail to interest the 
student, and may be serviceable in helping him to form and 
to formulate sound opinions. Instances of this tendency to 
definite characterisation are noticeable in the titles of the 
chapters of the second part—‘ The Serious Age,’ applied to 
the first half of the 17th century, ‘ The Age of Gaiety ’ to the 
period 1650 to 1750, ‘ The Sententious Age’ to the next period, 
‘The Sympathetic Age’ to the present century. Another novel 
feature is the use of diagrams to illustrate and register the 
results of the comparison and classification of authors. These 
diagrams are very varied and extremely ingenious. That 
which is placed at the beginning of an appendix on American 
Literature consists of an elaborate series of intersecting circles 
in which the names of the leading authors are so arranged as 
to embody a great deal of critical opinion as set forth in 
explanatory paragraphs. The Romantic Drama is the subject 
of another complicated figure like a perspective view of a 
cube in three horizontal sections. 

Used wisely by thoughtful students Mr. Renton’s book may 
prove very helpiul; but we think the qualification of some 
iumnportance. 


| 
Cookery for School Girls. By Mary Ross | 


Macdonald. London: Blackie and Sons. 


A well-got-up little brochure, intended evidently as a com- | 
panion to the cookery lessons that it is the privilege of our 


daughters to receive nowadays. The recipes are practical 


{[& 








and reliable ; the preparation notes are admirable ; the print. 
ing of the book is excellent. 


A Text-book of Elementary Design. By 
Richard G. Hatton. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

In this little volume is offered to masters of schools of art 

a definite course of instruction to supplement or to take the 
place of what is politely termed the ‘ Weekly Lecture’—to 
students a text-book of modern design of the most practical 
character, in which they’ see not a collection of old familiar 
examples, but the living hand of a master at work—to candi- 
dates for examination an excellent help in their preparation— 
and to elementary teachers who wish to interest their upper 
standards in the drawing lessons the very thing they want. 
Mr. Hatton’s letter-press is interesting and to the point ; the 
book is as well written as it is illustrated. The chapters on 
details, distribution, and construction of patterns are especially 
good. We notice one omission—the ‘turn-over’ pattern. 
The illustrations, over 150 in number, are mostly original, 
showing designs in course of construction, and giving also 
plenty of examples of ‘how zo¢ to do it’ ‘The price of the 
book is 2s. 6d., and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
believe it to be the best half-crown’s worth of art instruction 
ever produced. 


Typical Government Problems: Standards II. 
and VI. London: Blackie and Son, Limited. 
The problems or practical arithmetical questions in these 
booklets have been set by her Majesty’s Inspectors, and are 
here arranged in graduated sets under the various types to 
which they conform. ‘Teachers will find the collection very 
useful and suggestive. 


The Royal Admission Register for Evening 
Continuation Schools. 





PAUUES: 


| The Royal Register of Attendances for Even- 
ing Continuation Schools. London and 
Kdinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Son. 


One of the most troublesome incidents of the new scheme 
| for evening continuation schools is the complexity of the 
| requirements as to registration. The attendance of pupils 
| must be recorded for each subject separately, and this 
involves in many schools a large number of separate regis- 
ters, and also a frequent calling of the roll. This makes it of 
the highest importance that the form of register should be as 
simple and clear as possible. The Royal Registers comply 
| with this condition. They are admirably designed for re- 
| cording the required information, and are very neatly and 
| clearly printed in blue ink. ‘The decided thickening of every 
fifth line will be very helpful, inasmuch as the entries have to 
be extended across a broad folio opening. 

| We note that no special place is provided for entering the 
length of the lesson, but the teacher will have no difficulty in 
finding room for this where the adoption of different lengths 
for lessons may make it necessary. ; 

The Government regulations are given in full on the stif 
| cover in which the registers are issued ; and a strong port 

folio is provided for preserving the separate subject registers. 


The Elements of English Grammar. By Alfred 
S. West, M.A. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 

English grammar is commonly regarded as a dry subject, 
but an intelligent person can scarcely fail to find this book 
interesting. This is due to the freshness and commonsense 
which Mr. West brings to the discussion of the many points 
raised. Not only is the treatment unconventional, but there 
is such liveliness of style, and such evidence of humour in the 
arguments and examples, as make a great part of the work 
positively amusing. Here is a sensible passage on Ana- 
lysis :-— 


‘Analysis is a capital exercise for the wits, as it cannot be 
effected by the use of a set of rules mechanically applied. Nor 1s # 
to be learnt by merely reading a book on the subject, any more 
| than by reading a treatise on swimming or cricket one could become 
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ELEMENTARY, 
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ADVANCED, AND 
CLASSES. 
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Ladies admitted to all Classes. 


Application Forms and full particulars sent 
post free from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


I, AMEN CoRNER, LoNpon, E.C. 
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By E. L. YOUNG. 


In Three ‘Parts. 


Price 1s. each. 


A systematic Reader, with the attractions of a play-book, strongly 
ound in coloured cover, and profusely illustrated with outline 


pictus 


es for painting. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SiR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS’ 







kj" The simplest, most rational, and most delightful method | 
of teaching reading and spelling. 


*Equall 


y 


child’s painting bo 


Compiled on a very sound principle.’—Saturday Review. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


LONDON: 


uitable as a reading book for home or school, a reading prize, or a 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique System ; 


Numerous Recent Successes ; 700 Passes. Prospectus free. Sve 


KEEFE’S NEW CIVIL SERVICE MONTHLY 


Considerably enlarged), issued on the First of the Month, post | 


> 


“e 21 . at . ° . ° . 
ree 2)d., contains the Latest Information, Examination Papers, and 
other interesting news relating to the Civil Service. May be had from 


J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., 120, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 





SCHOLARSHIP 


All Subjects. 


(Men and Women). 


Notes. 


TwiTlON BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
CERTIFICATE 


Solutions. 


(Women). 


Course in 14 Weeks. 


LOW FEES. 


M PROSPECTUS FREE. 
rt. W. C. JONES, Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Model Answers. 


CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS (Men). 


| Mental Arithmetic. Price 1s, 6d 


NOW READY. 


Tonic Sol-faists and the 


Minor Mode. 


AN EXPLANATION AND DEFENCE, by 
Ww. ROSTON BOURKE, 
Member of the London School Board 
This paper, with numerous illustrations in both notations, and a report of the 
discussion which followed, is issued in pamphlet form, and possesses strong interest 
for those who study musical theory and its bearing on vocal training. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THIS DAY. 


OLD FATHER GRAMMAR. 


A New and Original School Cantata. 
WRITTEN BY 


H. R. 





COMPOSED KY 


COOMBES. Ww. G. WOODCOCK. 





FATHER GRAMMAR appears on the platform at the Annual School Concert, 
and his intrusion at this festive time leads to the scholars’ challenging the Parts of 
Speech. ‘The wordy war creates plenty of fun, Unison choruses. Especially 
suited for performance on a plain concert platform. Occupies 4 hour. 


Old Notation, 1s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 
London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
THROUGH MUSIC. 


In Switzerland the school children are sent in thousands to see the story of 
William ‘Tell acted. On the same principle J. Cukwen & Sons publish School 
Operettas on National Subjects, Patriotic Action Songs, Songs of Greater Britain, 
of all the Districts of England, &c. 

A New CaTALoGveE or 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


Is now Ready, and will be sent Post Free to any ‘Teacher or Conductor. 





A DDRESS— 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





J. CURWEN AND SONS’ 
CATALOGUE includes 
5,555 Separate Publications, 
59,117 Pages of Old Notation Music, 
31,749 Pages of Tonic Sol-fa Music. 
Total No. of Pages of Music Published—9O,866, 
London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Elementary Education. Price, cloth, 4s. 
How to Maintain Discipline. Price Is. 
Intelligent Spelling. Price, Stiff Paper Covers, 18. 6d.; Cloth, 28, In 6 
Grades, 2d. each. 
Elocution in the Elementary School. Price 8d. 
In Parts, 2d. each. 
Address—MANAGER, EDUCATION UNION, 20, Harrow Roap, W., 
and 5 & 6, PatreRNosTeR Row, E.C. 


EDUCATION UNION, 
20, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, w. 


Within three minutes’ walk of Chapel Street Station and Edgware Road, 
EVE! EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCE. 
Works on Education not previously published. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth thei: 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine, 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has only the 
consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place 
with many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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proficient in the side-stroke or the cut. Books may furnish useful 
directions, but practice is the only way of acquiring these arts.’— 
(p. 204.) 


Here also is an excellent example given in illustration of 
the differences of direct and oblique narrative (pp. 245-6). 


***T wish you would play up,” said the captain. ‘‘ Why are you 
all so slack? Do keep the ball low. They will get another goal 
directly if you don’t look out.”’ 


This direct narrative is followed by three forms of indirect 
report ; the first by the _— himself, the next by one of 
the team addressed, and the third by an outsider. The book, 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 








| towns given in identical terms twice over to a considerable 


extent. 

As we have already intimated, the teacher of geography 
will find this book extremely useful as a repository of facts 
and illustrative comments; and it is moreover so full of 
historical and topographical interest that it can be turned to 
at spare moments with a certainty of finding pleasure in its 


| pages. 
| Line upon Line, or Easy Steps in Composition 


however, is not only marked by an interesting mode of pre- | 


senting the matter, but it is very thorough, and our every-day 
speech is subjected to keen and searching criticism. The 
examination of anacolutha and common solecisms is de- 
cidedly clever and entertaining. The chapters on Consti- 
tuents of the Vocabulary, on the Classification of Nouns, and 
on the Inflexions of Verbs, are particularly clear and full. 
Indeed, we have read the volume from beginning to end with 
unabated interest. The elementary sounds of the English 
language are treated with care and minuteness of detail, but 
on one or two points this part seems open to objection. Of 
the six sounds of the letter a, that in fare need hardly be 
cistinguished from that in fate. The apparent difference is 


due, we should say, to a sort of anticipation of the following | 


consonant. In the same way the a in want is practically the 
same as the @ in wot, and the ain what. Again, we cannot 
allow that the diphthong of in xo/se is a combination of the 
0 in note and the ¢in fin. We should say with Mr. Pitman 
that it is equal to a in fa// + e in feed quickened in utterance. 
On p. 153 Aide is properly classed with strong verbs, but on 
p. 155 its participle is given as an instance of the duplication 
of the participles of a weak verb. On p. 192 d0mbardier is 
spelt as dombadier. ‘These are but trifling slips in a book 
which may do much to make the teaching of grammar more 
truly educational than it is apt to be. The summary of 
definitions in the appendix is very concise and comprehen- 
sive, and the examples for analysis are, like those scattered 
throughout the volume, remarkably well chosen. 


Geography of England and Wales. By Thomas 
Haughton. London: George Philip and Son. 


A bulky volume of more than 500 pages, well filled for 


for very young writers. Parts 1 and 2, 
London: McDougall’s Educational Company. 


It has frequently been advanced by examiners that no sub- 
ject shows less signs of teaching than does composition, and 
yet certain it is that no subject is more difficult to teach, nor 
is there any other branch of the curriculum standing in more 
urgent need of teaching. The two books under review take 
the precaution to begin simply and to proceed slowly, hence 
they are suitable either for children of the lower standards 
(who should certainly begin simple composition exercises) or 
for Standard V. and upwards. Armed with these two 
volumes, and animated with the resolve to work through 
them conscientiously, the teacher may look forward with 
certainty to better progress and greater power in the difficult 
art of composing. 


Cowham’s Mulhauser Copy Books. 16 
numbers. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 


The special glory it is of Mulhauser that he reduced writing 
to a simple system by analysing letters into their proximate 
simples. In the copy books now under notice Mr. Cowham 
has carefully worked out the ideas of Mulhauser, the result 
being a set of books that cannot fail to secure good and 
rational writing wherever they may be used. Their popularity 
in the past has been well-deserved, and in our opinion they 
still are worthy of being placed in the first rank of copy 
books. 


Causes of Voice Failure. By Mrs. Enil 
Behnke. London: Messrs. Curwen and Sons. 


How many teachers are there with unimpaired voices? 
Very few we trow, and yet voice failure, in the opinion of 


| Mrs. Behnke, is by no means unavoidable. A few simple 


the most part with small type, this manual is about the | 


most cyclopadic in character of all the many works on geo- 
graphy it has been our lot to examine. It gives abundant 
details on the physical, commercial, industrial, and topogra- 
phical features of our country, and includes notes on the 
historical events connected with the places mentioned. The 
book is, indeed, the outcome of the compiler’s plan of making 
a collection of notes and quotations likely to prove service- 
able in teaching English geography, and it cannot fail to 
afford valuable help to every teacher who consults it. The 
range of the various sources from which illustrative references 
and quotations are drawn is truly remarkable. For example, 
in the first few pages, which treat of the coast and surface of 
the country, we find extracts from Professor Geikie, J. R. 
Green, Jukes, Ramsay, Réclus, Page, Kingsley, Burritt, and 
several other writers. 

The topographical information is so full of detail as to 
constitute the book almost a tourist’s guide to all the most 
important and interesting parts of England. Thus we have 
on the Thames and its tributaries some 13 or 14 closely 
printed pages, with lengthy passages from Cassell’s ‘ Rivers 
of England,’ Hall’s ‘Book of the Thames,’ Dickens’ ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Thames,’ and several other standard works. 
The Severn and its tributaries are treated with similar ful- 
ness ; and all sorts of authorities, general and local, scientific 
and popular, are laid under tribute in this and every portion 
of the work. 


The counties are separately described, with an extraordi- | 


nary wealth of detail on the various towns and even villages. 
The account of London occupies 17 pages under the head 
‘Middlesex,’ besides other pages where it is mentioned in con- 
nection with the Thames, and as a sea-port. The plan leads 
to some repetition; for instance, we find facts about certain 


rules pointing out some easily followed practices as to breath- 
ing and use of the régisters, and, as the French say, vill, 
Paffaire Cest finie! The husband of Mrs. Behnke was the 
greatest authority in his day upon voice training, and in 
recommending his wife’s book we need only say that her 
knowledge of this subject is only second to what his was. 


Science Teaching in Schools. By Hy. Dyer. 
London: Blackie and Sons. 


An address, full of food for thought, and redolent of sug- 
gestiveness concerning object teaching and science, was de- 
livered some time back by Mr. Dyer to the Glasgow branch 
of the Teachers’ Guild. Amplified and corrected for per- 
manent preservation, the address has resulted in the book 
now before us, of which we may say that it is worthy of the 
subject and of the times, as it advocates the scientific teach- 
ing of science. All teachers who are in earnest will be wise 
if they obtain and carefully peruse a copy of this interesting 
and helpful volume. 


The Comprehensive Arithmetic: Standards 
V., VI., VII. London: Blackie and Son, 
Limited. 


These little books, prepared for class use, will be found 
very suitable for their respective standards. Each contains 
brief and clear explanations of the arithmetical processes, 
with worked examples, and a very large number of exercises 
on the various rules. The book for Standard VII. includes 
work considerably beyond the requirements of the Code, and 


| is intended to meet the needs of the more intelligent pupils 





| account of the Metric System. 


and of pupil-teachers—thus exercises are given on Equation 
of Time, Evolution, and Progression. A good set of Test 
Examinations is added in each book, and also a concise 
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MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
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Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1894. GERTIFICATE, 1894. 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
ALL CLASSES CLOSE EARLY. 
Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to setect From, inc.uoins NO PASS, NO PAY. 


Full particulars post free. Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





















was fFvery question on School Management given at the 
recent Scholarship Examination could have been answered by 
Students who had used this book. 


NOW READY. Price 1s. 6d. . Post Free, 1s. 2d. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


By A. T. FLUX, 


First on Scholarship List, Normal Master and Lecturer on School Method at the 
Largest London Training Classes. 












































** This book contains Model Answers to the School Management Papers, 1893; also 
a collection of Fifteen Years’ Scholarship School Management Papers, classified 
according to subjects. 























THE ScHoot BoARD CHRONICLE says :—‘ The Book covers all the ground in a practical and excellent manner,’ 
I. W. Wren, Esq., Clyde Street Pupil Teachers’ Board School, Deptford, says :—‘I thin! 


| : k it an excellent work, and admirably 
d for its purpose. I have already introduced it to our er 









D. J. Davies, Esq., Alderman Davies’ School, Neath, says :—‘** Scholarship School Mi unagement, 


” by A. T. Flux, is an excellent 
¢ work. it has evidently been written by a very practical man. “y shall not fail to recommend it. 








H. E. HALL, Esq., Hackney Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Kingsland, N., says :—‘ My opinion of its 


suitab ility will be best expressed 
telling you that I shall intre duce it at once. 
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REF The INFANTS’ MISTRESS has far and away the Largest Circulation among 





Infant School Teachers 


CHIEF CONTENTS. 


of any paper published. 


3 AN IMPORTANT FACT. 


EXCELLENT INFANT SCHOOLS AND THEIR MIS-_ 


TRESSES. 


and time-table 


KINDERGARTEN ADAPTED TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 


A Series of Illustrated Interviews, 


in use 


with portrait 


WORK. By Miss J. Mackenzie, Kindergarten Practising 
School, Stockwell Training College. 

A COMPLETE SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION FOR | 
INFANTS. 


RECENT EXAMINATIONS. 
NOTES OF LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
FIRST YEAR CERTIFICATE COURSE. 


Dopp, Lecturer on School Method and Domestic Economy at 
the Day Training Department, Owens College, Manchester. 


NEW RECITATIONS FOR INFANTS. 


SINCLAIR, 


ANIMAL LESSONS. By Miss R. Epirn Cunpati. To 


f Examination Board of the Froebel Union. 


DRAWING FOR INFANTS. 


By Miss M. B. 


mect requirements ¢ 


Illustrated. By Mrs. MORTIMER, 


Lecturer on Kindergarten at the Home and Colonial Training 
College. 

CHATS WITH AN INSPECTOR. Iilustrated. 

BLUE BOOK BREVITIES. 

TEA-TABLE TALK. 

OUR WORLD. 

OUR LAWYER. 

BENEDICTA: a Serial Story, by Mrs. A. Putiirrs. 

NEEDLEWORK QUERIES. Answered by Miss Soriy Locn, 
Examiner in Needlework, London School Board. 


SCOTCH LETTER. 
HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


LONDON : 





By Miss C. I. | 


JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., FROEBEL HOUSE, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, E.C. 


A Compete § syllabus Af Instruction 
for Infants’ School Work 


(ONE YEAR), 


By Miss J. MACKENZIE, 
| The Kindergarten Practising School, Stockwell College, 














APPEARS WEEK BY WEEK IN THE 


INFANTS MISTRESS. 


| Infants’ Mistresses will find EVERYTHING they wall 
| in the INFANTS’ MISTRESS. 














THE I.M. CONTAINS 6 TIMES MORE HELP 


than it is possible for any other paper to give. 
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THE 


GIRLS: MISTRESS 


_ Contains Five times more’ help for Teachers in Girls’ and Mixed Schools 
than any other Paper can possibly give. 











CHIEF CONTENTS. | THE 94 CODE. 


MODEL GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND HOW THEY ARE MANAGED: A 
Series of Milustrated Interviews. With Portrait and Autograph of Mis- | 


ress, and copy of Time-table in use. | 5 
LAUNDRY WORK. By Mrs. Lorn, Senior Organiser and Superintendent of 
indry to the London School Roard. | 
ame COURSE. By Miss Tarrersatt, Organiser and Superintendent a 7 @ 


of Cookery to the London School Board. 


OUR DRAWING MASTER. By F E. Sucre, Vohing Ast Master to the 
Norwich School Board. Freehand Drawing, with many Illustrations. Ques- | 
tims answered free. | PERFECT PREPARATION FOR PUPIL TEACHERS, 

CERTIFICATE COURSE. By Miss Dopp, Lecturer on School Method and | | 
Domestic Economy, the Day Training College Department, Owens College, | NOW APPEARS IN THE 
Manchester. 


FULL NOTES OF LESSONS. (lllustrated.) By Wm. Done, B.A., Head G | R | S’ M | ST R E S S 
Master P.'T.’s School, Brighton. | 
J 


THE L.L.A. OF ST, ANDREWS: What it is, and How to Get it. 


A Special Course of Preparation by Tuos. CartwriGut, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 








‘The most comprehensive, carefully graduated, helpful, in fine, the most 








By A. T. FLUX, 


Author of “ Scholarship School Management”; Head Master, 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Belvedere. 


RECENT EXAMINATIONS OF GIRLS’ AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 


Illustrated). 
STANDARD NEEDLEWORK AND HOW I TEACH IT. A Series of 


| 
| 
} 
Papers by Experts, | No Teacher living is better qualified to conduct this course than Mr. Fiux, 


he himself having 


FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL. By an Inspector. 
THE A.B.C. OF ALGEBRA, being a Series of Lessons for Female | 
Peal) Teachers, Scholarship Candidates, and Certificate Students. TOPPED THE SCHOLARSHIP LIST. 


By W. ‘I. Tompson, B.A. Lond . . . 
pag Every possible help for both Mistress and P.T., Questions 
WR COUNSEL'S OPINION ON SCHOOL LAW, CODE, AND OTHER | Answered, Test Examinations, &c., FREE. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP AND CERTIFICATE ARITHMETIC for Female 


BIBLE LESSONS, By an Inspector of Schools. — PRIZES! PRIZES! PRIZES! 


OUR ‘AT HOME.’ N.U.T. NOTES. | 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK UP TO DATE. | 
MUSIC AND SINGING IN GIRLS’ AND MIXED SCHOOLS. By | 
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an Inspector of Schools. 


SCOTCH NOTES. REVIEWS. 


PATTERNS. 











NEW DICTATION TESTS. 

NEW COMPOSITION STORIES. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

TEST CARDS IN ALL SUBJECTS. Prepared by Inspectors. 

OUR ,, NEEDLEWORK EDITOR. By Miss Locu, Examiner to the London 


rd, who answers all questions, examines scholars of P.'l.’s work, and 
nds samples free to subscribers. 
HOW TO MANAGE VILLAGE MIXED SCHOOLS. By an a 
EASY FRENCH OF TO-DAY. A Series of graduated Easy French Sto 


By Prof. Dargut 


woutERE 5 LE MISANTHROFE. A Juxtalinear Translation, with copious 


xam. Questions, &c. By Prof. Darou®. 


MIGHER een NEEDLEWORK. Profusely Illustrated. By Miss | 


Observe Title, ‘GIRLS’ MISTRESS.’ 


ANT, Central Higher Grade School, Leeds. 


MAYS FOR GIRLS. Cantatas. Tableaux Vivants. Songs. Musical 


PINAFORE, with full directions for Materials, Cutting-out and Making up, 


appears in ‘ Girts’ Mistress,’ 28/4 Afril, 1894. 


SHIRT FOR BOY or Ten Years (full page Supplement’ appears in ‘Girws’ 
Mistress’ of 37d March, 1894. 


ee New Patterns at aeennt intervals by leading Experts. 
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x THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


@* Specially designed for Young Students, Pupil 
Teachers, and Queen’s Scholarship Candidates. 


Crown 8vo., 200 pp. Third Edition. Price 2s. 
PROFESSOR DARQUE’S 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
FRENCH COURSE, 


By F. E. DARQUE, 


For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 








A Head Master of a large P.T. Centre writes :—‘I have introduced 
Professor Darque'’s French Course, and find the progress of the 
Class much more rapid and satisfactory than is usually the case.’ 


Mons. A. Duruts, B.A., Senior French Master at King’s College School, 
London, writes to Professor Darqué as follows 

‘] have to thank you for the copy you have sent me of your new French 
Course, and, at the same time, to congratulate you upon its real merits. 

‘For your work is, indeed, an original work, the result of a long and patient 
experience, and based upon a rational plan. All senior teachers of the French 
language will agree with you, that a pupil should, instead of concentrating the 
whole of his or her mental faculti« n the study of grammar, rather become 
familiar with, and take care to remember, expressions of every<lay occurrence in 
our language 

‘To have given a series of interesting lessons, each of which illustrates the use 
of some important form of the language, and to have appended to them a few 
simple and lucid grammatical notes, was a difficult task, and you deserve great 


praise for the way you have accomplished it. 


The Literary World say ‘At last we have the pleasure of welcoming a 
French Course constructed on rational principles; a course, #.¢., which attempts 
te teach mot mere grammar ut the every-day language of educated French 
peopl Prof. Darqué, after thirty-five years’ experience as French master, justly 
ridicules the absurd met of teaching foreign languages commonly in vogue m 
England The kxercise System, as generally used, the study of the poetry and 
prose of past tur nd the concentrating at the outset of the whole of the 
mental facultic it ly of Grammar, are all condemned as inadequate means 
tot ! that one may lily convey one’s thoughts to French 
speaking people, and understand theirs. Professor Darqué begins by teaching his 
puy « few commonplace sentences, and then exercises their understanding by 
means of question and answer. In his course the first dose of French administered 
to the student consist f the interrogative pronouns most commonly employed, and 

mber of t i trat their use. We notice also that in the early 
‘ nt er of Frencl ' re used that are identical with, or very 
! esponding Ping ls, thereby giving the pupil useful and en 
‘ ft wus ‘ 

y soy ‘We thoroughly agree with the 
ft course that, for pupils w begin the study of French after they have 
! ittle of the verna uw, the translation of disconnected sentences is not the 
kest method of learning the language, and we also concur with him in his strong 
of t practice of learmng modern French through the medium of 
the French f ube t 1 th centuries. Accordingly, he proceeds on 
the plan of first giv wm extract of modern French: then a translation of the 
sence King » exercise for translation built on the vocabulary and 
plira f the prece ' t y, the erommar-rules which they Jlustrate 
im ot } task su fully The book is very well 

j te u ' te i ule of ld type to assist the eye.’ 
The work seems to be very well executed on the 

pted; the ty; par rly bold and clear,’ 


Those beginning the study of French will 


i I’) ’ e bors re at the Lycée, Ve es, write ‘Le plan 


er par la pratique plutot que par 
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j t a si ind easy cut t a wt 
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SEND 16 FOR SPECIMEN COPY TO 


JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 











peg? ADOPTED AT P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS, 


Fac-simile of Ruling adopted by the Education Department, 
HUGHES’S 


PUPIL TEACHERS 
COPY-BOOK. 


48 pages. ONE SHILLING, 











WR Specially prepared for the use of Pupil 
Teachers, and contains all Copies set for 
many years in Hand-Writing at P.T. 
Examinations. 


FORTY Marks are given for the exercise in Copy-Setting at 
P.T. Examinations, the attainment of which often places a P.T, 
in a position to secure the highest grant awarded instead of the 
medium one. 

Every page a fac-simile of the Ruling adopted by the Educa. 
tion Department. 

Every copy a fac-simile in length of those set by the Govem- 
ment. 

Alternate pages of large and small hand. 

A complete set of small letters arranged in order of difficulty. 

Complete sets of large and small-hand Capitals in order of 
formation. 

An invaluable book of reference in Hand-Writing, specially 
designed as an exercise upon Hughes’s Art of Hand-Writing for 
Pupil Teachers. 


ON SAME PLAN. NOW READY. 48 pp. Price ]/- 


Hughes's Scholarship Copy-Book 


The SCHOOLMASTER says :— 


‘Candidates for the Scholarship Examination 
will find this an excellent aid to penmanship. 
The letters are clear, bold, free from unneces- 
sary curves, and designed specially for the 
class of students who will sit in July next. 
Any Pupil Teacher carefully working through 
the book will get such a practical acquaintance 
with good writing that it will be of material 
importance to him on many an occasion out- 
side Government Examinations.’ 


ALSO NOW READY on same plan. 48 pp. Price 1/- 


HUGHES'S CERTIFICATE COPY-BOOK. 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 
Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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RECORY’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Crown 8vo., 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION (FOURTH). Price as. 6d. 
INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


LEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH ._NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By R. A. GREGORY, 
i University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Commitiee, The 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Sociely ; Foreign Correspondent of she 

* Reoue Générale des Sciences.” 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 
monastery Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E., A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says :—‘Gregory’s 
ch ike the b sok very much and intend touse it at once, Please send | book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, ee tae a ography, Poplar, Shall 
¥. SMITH, Fsq., B.A. { , Cent ig ra u poe | 
s' aut delighted with the book, and —_ at gg ecg wl it =, FE sw lB Fama |  Ragemtn ng on Phys P E., writes ; 
gE. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :>~ ss 
at ’ Physio graphy” is simply Kageiy <3 sgt intend it to supersede the JAS. WALLIS, Esq., St. Thomas Charterhouse ae Teacher Centre, Goswell 
“ Physical Geography” in use in m Road, E.C., writes :—*‘ Its great feature i is the splendid way in which the Physical 
HARVEY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan tliche her Grade School, Hanley, writes :— and Astronomical Geography is treated. 
sider it is most admir able and ktortten It is certainly a more complete JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
J than any | have previously seen on the subject.’ writes :—‘ I am so pleased with | it that I intend to introduce it into my school, It 
RENTON, Esq., Sc hool-house, Macduff, writes >—‘ I have now carefully | is just sucha book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
J the Phys graphy, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the | almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enough to 
ect that I know,’ | make suitable answers to the science questions, I am Ris. diel pleased with the 
this 











book m the s 

7HU R WHI \TLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc,, Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- | Astronomical part, Your manner of dealing with difficult section of the 
tp ge, Bradford, writes :—* The best [ have seen. I shall recommend it. | Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital, 

40S. HUDSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writen "Asa teacher | _T. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 
ysiography for many years I hail with p the of such a work | Schools :—I am exceedingly’ pleased with Gregory's Physiography, and shail 
small a price | certainly bring it into use in my classes.’ 


LEX. ANSELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge:—‘ The | ‘ 
Ceceshet und btedly, and I shall Fan to te it’ GEO. TURNER, Esq., Science payer St. Paul’s School, tee o 
to thank you very ow for the excellent work on Physiography 


TROUT, Esq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes >—‘Consider it an | Writes ‘I 
Ment book It is a little theta that this very evening | received a note from a | you sent me, think very highly of it, and shall use it im our Physiography 

j of mine who tea ches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, this year,’ , 

sing this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. I shall certainly THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science Sligo, writes :— 
{ | *Superior to any other text-book 1 have seen on the subject.’ 





Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 4. Illustrated, Post Free, 3s. 


DVYANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
by R, A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., »¢ J, C., CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
E NEWCAST 1 E DAILY CHRONICLE says :—' We areglad to welcome | and ~ Sse and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all 


book of ‘Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- 
entary to 0 the elementary work of the author. This volume, like the other, “NATURE, August roth, 1893, says -—‘ We confidently d the book to 
*r than any other on the subject. There is nothing either of | the notice of teachers, for jit is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 
t superfluous about it. The sections are well-jointed, cad the style ee eee 
ple and direct. Mr, Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says »—‘ We 
ition of the earth's interior, ‘The diagrams and illustrations are numerous | shall at once adopt it at the College.’ 

















Now Ready. Extra Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. nett. 


ONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 
anp H, G. WELLS, B.Sc., LOND., 


Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College; Third in Honours in Geology and fapeet Geography at B.Sc.; Fellow of the 
Zoological Society; Fellow (in Honours) and Dorek Scholar of the College of Preceptors. 


ofH.M.I. says:—‘I find several questions for the Scholarship Examinations, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory’s book.’ 


ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
FIFTH EDITION. Crown S8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


HYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 








OPINION 8S. 
E OF THE BEST-KNOWN EDUCATIONALISTS OF THE DAY ate ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MACARENE cove! Aaeaasieet 
~'Mr. Gregory's Manual is simply magnificent.’ oes pe E ngaeyenn are dealt with in such a 


ARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, South ee ehte vennentand ie to teachers and 
as Street, London, E. wot =I have ge besten i saying thatthe beak sent “tr whom iis primary invented it ts pol 


ppendid one. Mr. Gre; zory should be whe! PT aemen to adopt it as a text-book ae 
tg be not niyo ian beet er eaes is especially written sana iene wo Liemenied Sal geben penile at the end of 
eke Of raphy. Tie Icoudities ad ae ran their first The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to under- 
it be apy iy stand ; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A at 
NIVERSITY © KRESPONDENT says —* This Manual begins with sedi er ea penta craks fain 
Se erPlana nations of various lineal, angular, and measurements NATURE says -—‘ conception and arrangements of this volume are 
me egraphy, and ends with a short classification the races of mankind. | very good, and the same said of the detailed treatment of most of the 
eee © thr chout full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen; the | discussed. The chapter én thavctation ofthe [earth ead punasiquent phoneapen ex- 
$ Ofiginal draw ogs are highly instructive (¢.¢., those illustrating the causes pry ys ag pete: agen Sod le Tor mn The account of eclipses and 
, and well calculated to render theve phenomena 


cureNtYOn pp. 154, 156)+ Pret game op taped A peng =. tage © remap med ah Kv apdy Baenegge, 2 


mts leave noting co be desired: and at the end of most of chap. 
Howhich the book is divided, ghere is is a useful summary of the of clear and instructive, as are on oceans and ocean currents. The numerous 
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LONDON MATRICULATIO 


STUN EH 1894. 


Chiversity Correspondence College Studer 


PASSED AT THIS EXAMINATION. 


nnn ~ 


CLASSES FOR MATRICULATION, 1895. 


For those who have failed at the recent Examination a Short Course for January 1895 is 
in which work may now be begun at any time by arrangement. Fee for all Subjects, £3 
Single Subjects cannot be taken. 

Classes in the Ordinary Course for June 1895 commence July 28th* and August 25th. 


M.A. 1894. 


Of Thirty-one Successful Candidates at this Examination Sixteen were University Correspong 
College Students. 


* Students may join a Class that has already ‘started by making arrangements for having back lessons. 





All fees are strictly inclusive and payable as arranged on joining. 


Prospectus and full particulars of Classes, Guide to Matriculation, or any Arts or Science Examination, post 
appli ation to 


THE SECRETARY, University Correspondence College London Office, 
82, Red Lion sens Loni 


The Aniversity Tutorial Seitel 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR MATRICULATION, 1899. 


FOR JAN. 1895. ‘ FOR JUNE 1895. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book III. Edited by A. H. Attcrort, Caesar.— Gallic War, Book VII. Edited 
M.A, Oxon., and W, F, Masom, M.A, Lond. ALLcROFT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F, Masom, MA 
PART L—Intrropuction, Text, and Nores. 4s. 6d. With Maps. o. 
- . 7 : PART IL.—INrropucTion, Text, and Nores. 28 ; 
-ART IL—A VOCABULARY ( wder of the Text), with Test : ~ ’ ’ ia F 
sag eng en ie Raga sa 7 PART ILA VocanvLary (in” order of the Text), will 
7 Papers, /nterleaved. 1s. 6d 
PART IIL—A LITERAL TRANSLATION. 1s. 6d. 
THE THREE PARTS IN ONE Vow. 4s, 6d 


PART ILL—A LirerRaL TRANSLATION. 1s. 
Tue Turee Parts 1n One Vou, 3s. 


Vergil._Aeneid, Book V. (Uniform with the above in price Xenophon.—Hellenica, Book IV. Edited by & 
and arrangement of Parts.) YouncG, M.A. Lond., Gold Medallist in Classics. 


. INTRODUCTION, TEXT, and Norges, 3s. 6d. 
Homer.—ttiad XXIV. <A Lirerat TranstaTion, By 
R, M. Tuomas, M.A, Lond. 4s. 6d, Books II1., 1V. A LiveraL TRansiatTion. 


of over ooks, specia or London University Exams., r 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE “°° * "nd Sette son em FREE ON APPLICATI 


London: W. B. CLIVE, University Correspondence College Press. 
Warehouse: 13 Booksellers Row, Strand, astaes 
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